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Ox A DAY in August, 1900, a young Ottawa Editor 
walked through Major Hill Park with a bundle of manuscript 
to the Government Printing Bureau. There he consulted a 
young printer on the publishing of the first issue of a new 


periodical. 


That young editor was to become Prime Minister of 
Canada, and in later years he conferred many times with the 
printer, who became the leader of the Trades and Labour 


Congress. 


Thus in a dingy composing room, Editor Mackenzie 
King, and Printer “Paddy” Draper put to press the first 
edition of the LaBouR GAZETTE. 
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No one is more deeply distressed than I over the tragic 
circumstances under which I have succeeded to the portfolio 
of the late Hon. Humphrey Mitchell. 


Not only is there my personal sorrow over the loss of 
a sincere friend and colleague, but there is the loss to the 
nation in a critical hour of the wisdom and experience of one 
who was a born leader of labour whether in its councils or 
in the councils of State. His death in harness but reflects the 
measure of his service to his fellow-man and to his country. 


The fact that I am assuming my new duties as Minister 
of Labour at a time when the Department is observing its 
Fiftieth Anniversary emphasizes my responsibility as the 
inheritor of a long tradition of labour administration. 


This tradition is reflected in the pages of this Anni- 
versary Issue which has been compiled to commemorate not ~ 
only the progress of labour and the Department of Labour 
but also of the men who made that progress possible. 


With such a cavalcade I am proud to be associated, and 
in its efforts for a better and a happier Canada I pledge my 
best. co-operation. 
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The Late Honourable Humphrey Mite 
MINISTER OF LA 


The fifty years of existence of the Labour Department 
span a significant period of Canadian labour progress. 


In the eight and a half years during which I have had 
the honour of administering the Department, important 
advances have taken place in the growth of Canadian industry 
and in the living and employment standards of working men 
and women. 


This special Anniversary Issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
will have served its purpose if it helps to put in some sort of 
perspective the developments achieved through the joint 
efforts of labour and industry over the past half century. 


Wiens NeC2e— 
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MaecNamara, C.M.G., L 
DEPUTY MINISTER OF LAB 


As this century commenced Canada was emerging from 
a pioneer economy. There was little labour legislation; when 
the Labour Department was founded nine officials were suffi- 
cient to carry on its early functions. 


Today, as a result of the industrialization which has 
transformed our Canadian economy, the Labour Department 
has correspondingly enlarged its services to workers and 
employers. 


The articles in this Anniversary Issue describe some of 
the changes in Canada’s industrial life, and the methods that 
have been evolved—by business, labour and government—to 
meet the problems of the half century. 


Ohne - 3 \ a aa 
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Paul E. Coté, 
M.P. 


PARLIAMENTARY 
ASSISTANT TO 
THE MINISTER 
OF LABOUR 


This special anniversary issue of the LaBourR GAZETTE 
highlights not only the impressive growth of the labour move- 
ment in Canada and its important role in national affairs but 
also the way the Department of Labour has expanded its 
services in order to fulfil its obligations to the needs of a highly 
industrialized economy. 


Perhaps the most significant fact borne out by this issue 
is the way the nation’s productive achievement has resulted 
in such high standards of living for all our people. 


I think this proves that the social-economic system under 
which we live in Canada is a refutation of those sinister 
| ideologies which fortunately have not been able to take root 
in our soil. 


aa 
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FOREWORD 


In September 1900 ‘workmen and others desiring 
reliable data in regard to questions especially affecting 
labour” could purchase for the first time a Canadian periodical 
designed to meet their needs. 


This forty-one page, three-cent magazine, unpreten- 
tiously garbed in a sober grey jacket, was the LABouR GAZETTE, 
the official journal of the newly created Department of Labour. 
The introductory editorial written by the first editor, W. L. 
Mackenzie King, announced that the GAZETTE “is published with 
a view to the dissemination of accurate statistical and other 
information relating to labour conditions and kindred subjects.” 


Mr. King emphasized that the GazeEeTTE “will not be 
concerned with mere questions of opinion, nor will it be the 
medium for the expression of individual views.” Its aim 
rather was to “seek to record only such matters of fact, and 
such collections of statistics, as are believed to be trust- 
worthy.” 


The Lasour GAZETTE was created at the same time as 
the Department of Labour, that is, with the passage of the 
Conciliation Act in June, 1900. 


It is interesting to note that the Lasour GAZETTE made 
its first public appearance on the opening day of the 16th 
Annual Convention of the Trades and Labour Congress, and 
the presentation of the initial number by the Minister of 
Labour to the President of the Trades and Labour Congress 
(Ralph Smith, M.P.P.), was perhaps the most appropriate 
introduction which this new government publication could 
have had to the working men of the Dominion. 
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The Lapour GAZETTE still adheres to the policy of its 
first editor. Its primary purpose is to provide factual infor- 
mation. It continues to follow, with a somewhat broadened 
range of interest, the objectives laid down for it by Mr. King, 
who wrote: “This journal will seek to gather from all parts 
of the Dominion, facts, figures and information bearing on 
industrial conditions and. the state of the labour market. It 
will seek to supply intelligence in regard to labour in one 
locality which may be of value to labour in another; in regard 
to industries in one province of interest to industries in other 
provinces; and information of general utility to employers and 
workmen wherever found. It will seek, also, to bring to the 
notice of its readers in this country, facts from the experience 
of other countries, which may have a bearing on conditions 
here.” 


The pages of fifty volumes of the Lasour GAZETTE have 
recorded boom and depression, war and reconstruction, strikes 
and their settlement, industrial problems and the legislation, 
both federal and provincial, directed towards their solution. 


They record the meetings of labour congresses and 
employer organizations, and their appearances before govern- 
ments. They describe the trends in Dominion-provincial 
relations. They reflect the economic and social changes of 
the time. 


Some of the subjects dealt with in this Anniversary 
Issue were familiar to the early readers of the LaBour GAZETTE; 
others, such as the International Labour Organization, unem- 
ployment insurance, and the National Employment Service, 
reflect social advances scarcely contemplated at the turn of 
the century. And among those early readers, few would 
shave been bold enough to predict the tremendous industrial 
expansion whose effects are described in these pages, nor the 
almost hundred-fold growth in trade union membership. 


It is hoped that this issue will have some value in 
summing up the many and varied achievements of the half 
century, and in affording some basis for looking forward to 
the future progress of Canadian industry and labour. 
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Our Yesterdays 


by Harry J. Walker 
Editor-in-Chief, LABOUR: GAZETTE 


At the turn of the century four young men were starting 
careers that were to lead to a rendezvous with “Manifest 


Destiny.” 


Far-off in South Africa a daring young Commando 
leader, Jan Smuts, was signing a peace in the veldt town of 


Vereeniging. 


Covering that campaign was a brash young war corre- 
spondent, Winston Churchill, who had gained his first knowl- 
edge of battle tactics by leading a charge of the 21st Lancers 


at Omdurman. 


On the other side of the world, the young scion of an 
old New York family, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, was leaving 


Groton School for Harvard. 


And from the University of Toronto a brilliant Cana- 
dian student, William Lyon Mackenzie King, had just taken 


post-graduate work at Harvard. 


In the inscrutable ways of Providence these four young 


men were to be brought together 


momentous for mankind. 


* 


Young Mr. King left Harvard 
on a travelling fellowship. The 
Faculty wanted him back to 
accept an instructorship, and had, 
in fact, appointed him, but he 
was contemplating a career in 


sociological research into the 
lives of the submerged tenth, 
that segment of society that 


lived in semi-squalor below the 
subsistence margin. 


In spite of an era of “rugged 
individualism,” nineteenth century 
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under circumstances 


liberalism had a sense of “‘noblesse 
oblige.” With an ancestral back- 
ground going back to a fiery rebel 
against an oligarchy of birth, this 
young man had the instincts of a 
militant reformer. 

These inherited instincts were 
quickened by what he saw in a 
previous winter which he had 
spent at the Hull House Social 
Settlement in Chicago while 
studying labour organization. The 
Settlement and its surroundings 


brought him into close contact 
with the sweated trades. He saw 
what bred slums. 


Visiting a number of Canadian 


-_jcities on a= roving’ reporting 
N assignment for the old Mail and 
\) Empire, the peripatetic cub 


X reporter probed into the condi- 


ww 


tion of workers in the garment 
trades. He saw clapboard hovels. 
He saw enacted the “Song of the 


Shirt” with “its poverty, hunger 


and dirt.” Only these unfor- 
tunates—mostly slattern women 
old before their time—were toil- 
ing from dawn to dusk on letter 
carriers’ uniforms for firms 
awarded contracts by the Post 
Office Department. 


Instead of taking his story to 
his city editor who would prob- 
ably have blasted the Govern- 
ment with it, he took it to the 
Hon. William Mulock (later, Sir 
William Mulock). 


The Postmaster General was 
shocked and angry. Seeking an 
immediate remedy, he asked the 
young writer to make a report 
with recommendations on which 
the Government could act. 


That interview made an endur- 
ing and favourable impression on 
the Postmaster General. From it 
stemmed the adoption of the Fair 
Wages Resolution of March, 1900. 


There was another important 
development. 

Unabashed in the presence of 
Laurier’s chief lieutenant, the cub 
reporter, true to his craft, talked 
hard sense. He told Mulock that 
what the country needed was a 
Department of Labour to deal 
with such pressing problems. 

The idea registered. 

Mulock mulled over it, decided 
the young fellow was right. But 
it was something novel in the 
function of Government in Canada. 


He had to “sell” the idea to a 
Cabinet of practical politicians. 


Mulock succeeded with some 
misgivings among his’ Party 
colleagues. 

He introduced a Bill (The 


Conciliation Act, 1900) designed, 
among other things ‘to provide 
for the publication of statistical 
and industrial information in a 
LABOUR GAZETTE.” 


“It. will,” he stated “in the 
House, “be a useful publication 
for all classes concerned in indus- 
trial life whether employers or 
employees and will enable them 
better to understand not only the 
conditions affecting their own side 
but the conditions affecting the 
side of the other party,’ and 
cognate with such an _under- 
standing, it was hoped “that 
parties to industrial conflicts 
would be more ready to adopt 
peaceful arguments for the settle- 
ment of controversies.” 


Then, as a sort of necessary 
after-thought, Mr. Mulock an- 
nounced that ‘another object of 
the Bill is to establish a Depart- 
ment of Labour,” one of the chief 
functions of which was to provide 


motive power for conciliation 
machinery. 
The reaction was immediate. 


Here was something that smacked 
of upsetting the status quo in a 
country with strong pioneering 
traditions. 

Her Majesty’s Loyal Opposition, 
led by Sir Charles Tupper, a 
‘Father of Confederation,’ and 
such giants in debate as George 
Foster and Nicholas Flood Davin, 
pounced on the proposed legisla- 
tion. In the first place they 
wanted to know why = such 
important legislation was left to 
the end of the session (Ah, 
perpetual mystery of Parlia- 
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ments!). They wanted to know 
who was to edit the LABOUR 
GazETTE. Is it..to be a party 
organ? 

There were more probing ques- 
tions. How is the LABOUR 
GAZETTE to be paid for? Is there 
to be another Minister added to 
those who already draw their 
salaries? Will the Hon. Gentle- 
man say whether he has any 
person in view for the position? 

Opposition critics stressed that 
the editorship “was a_ very 
important position requiring some 
person well posted on. labour 
matters and in whom a large 
body of labour men throughout 
the country will have confidence.” 
No mere party hack was to be 
considered. 

Patiently, Mulock listened. 
Then, with his customary caution, 
he replied: ‘We have someone 
in view and if we are fortunate 
enough to get him I think he 
will be entirely persona grata to 
all classes.” The first Civil Ser- 
vice editor thus referred to was 
William Lyon Mackenzie King. 

With the passage of the legis- 
lation the Department of Labour 
was set up with an appropriation 
of $10,000 for the remainder of 
its first fiscal year. Mr. Mulock 
now held the dual portfolio of 
Postmaster General and Minister 
of Labour. Mr. King was made 
Editor of the LaBourR GAZETTE, 
which duty was later combined 
with that of Deputy Minister. 

Thus, fifty years ago, was 
established the Department of 
Labour and the LAaBouR GAZETTE. 

In those early years of the 
century young Editor King was 
not alone in his crusading on this 
continent. 

William Jennings Bryan had 
set the mood of the hour in a 
speech that rang around the 
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world: ‘‘You shall not press down 
upon the brow of’ Labour this 
crown of thorns; you shall not 
crucify mankind upon.a cross of 
gold.” 

Theodore Roosevelt, fresh from 
the prestige of leading his “Rough 
Riders” at San Juan Hill, was 
wielding the “Big Stick” against 
the Trusts. 

Miss Ida Minerva Tarbell; early 
militant feminist and editor of 
McLure’s Magazine, was tilting 
against the monopoly of oil. 

Upton Sinclair was _ writing 
“The Jungle,’ a novel which 
made such a scathing attack on 
conditions in the Chicago stock 
yards that a Presidential Com- 
mittee laid bare the abuses. 

But in Canada Mr. King was 
blazing a new trail. 


* * * 


Fifty years ago that sunny 
interlude known as the “gay 
nineties” was drawing to a close. 


There were still vast frontier 
areas. Only 15 years previously 
Donald Smith had driven the last 
spike at Craigellachie, and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway thus 
completed the vision of the 
Fathers. 

Immigrant trains traversed the 
plains over which the Red River 
carts had creaked but twenty-five 
years previously. 

The age of mass production 
and “the assembly line” was 
yet to make its impact on 
industry, although a mechanic 
named Henry Ford was tinkering - 
with a gasoline engine. Orville 
Wright was about to fly an 
engined crate at Kitty Hawk. 
Our own Robert Dollar - had 
recently quit working as a day 
labourer in an °-Ottawa. Valley 
shanty and was founding a 
dynasty in shipping. : 


Dale eB 
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THE JOURNAL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Vol. I—No. 1 


SEPTEMBER, 1900 


Price Three Cents 


THE LABOUR GAZETTE. 


HE Labour Gazette is an official pub- 
lication by the Dominion Govern- 
uient, under the authority of the Concilia- 
tion Act, 1900. It is the Journal of the 
Department of Labour, and is published 
with a view to the dissemination of accu- 
rate statistical and other information re- 
lating to labour conditions and kindred sub- 
jects. It will be issued monthly, and the 
matter contained in its columns is intended 
to be of service to workmen and others 
desiring reliable data in regard to questions 
especially affecting labour, and such topics as 
have a bearing on the status and well-being 
of the industrial classes of Canada. 


The Gazette will not be concerned with 
mere questions of opinion, nor will it be the 
medium for the expression of individual 
views. It is an official publication, and as 
such will seek to record only such state- 
ments of fact, and such collections of statis- 
tics, as are believed to be trustworthy. In 
the selection and publication of these, care 
will be taken to have the information as 
complete and impartial as possible, and so 
to arrange it that, while furnishing from 
month to month facts and figures of cur- 
rent interest, these may at intervals be 
classified and compiled in such a manner as 
to show, over periods of time, the trend and 
development. of the subjects dealt with. 


Facsimile of Editorial Page 


Editor Mackenzie King’s statement 


The work thus undertaken will, it is hoped, 
establish a basis for the formation of sound 
opinions, and for the drawing of correct 
deductions, but these, in themselves, are 
tasks which lie beyond the scope and pur- 
pose of the Gazette, and are ends it will seek 
to serve, not to meet... ,, 


In estimating the position and func- 
tions of the Gazette, its readers must take 
into account the vast geographical area 
of the Dominion, the variety of its indus- 
tries, and the extent of its trade. A sweep of 
industry, complex and manifold, stretch- 
ing from ocean to ocean across four thous- 
and miles of continent, is something which 
the world has known for the first time during 
the nineteenth century, and is paralleled 
only by one or two countries of the globe. 
But this is one of Canada’s most striking and 
characteristic features, and in this fact is to 
be found the real significance and impor- 
tance of the Labour Gazette, as well as the 
best indication of the aims of the under- 
taking.: This Journal will seek to gather 
from all parts of the Dominion, facts, figures 
and information bearing on industrial con- 
ditions and the state of. the labour market. 
It will seek to supply intelligence in regard 
to labour in one locality which may be of 


value to labour ‘in another ; in regard to 


of the first Labour Gazette. 


of editorial policy is still adhered to as 


the LABOUR GAZETTE reaches its fiftieth anniversary. 
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In an economy emerging from 
a simple frontier setting the 
worker even if in a union (and 
they were not the powerful 
organizations of today) was in no 
strong position to bargain for 
better working conditions. 


There was practically no pro- 
tective workers’ legislation quite 
apart from any social legislation. 
It was free enterprise at its best 
and worst. 


While it was true that the era 
of “rugged individualism” did 
impose restrictions on workers 
improving their living standards, 
there is another almost forgotten 
factor in this age where powerful 
labour organizations can, and do, 
secure a wide range of benefits 
by process of collective bargaining. 

In the personal relationship that 
then existed between the owner 
of a business and his employees, 
the bonds between the two were 
often strengthened by the fact 
the owner knew all his employees 
and their families, and was more 
than likely to feel a keen sense 
of responsibility for their welfare. 

In the early years of this 
century, both in this country and 
the United States, an individual 
workman seeking a job pre- 
sented himself at a mill or 
factory. Most likely the owner 
of the business would see him 
personally, and size him up. If 
he thought the applicant measured 
up, he would hire him on his 
own terms. There was no bar- 
gaining about it. 

The worker could accept or 
refuse. If the worker rejected 
the owner’s terms, there was no 


great hardship on either party. 


The owner could get another 
hand, and the worker could get 
another job, or he could home- 
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stead, or set up a small busi- 
ness of his own in a growing 
community. 

Both worker and “boss” gloried 
in their self-reliance and inde- 
pendence. 

In general, however, hours and 
wages and working conditions 
were at the whim of an employer’s 
market. Floating labour moved 
from the harvest to the shanties 
and the railway construction 
camps. 


Shanty and construction camps 
were not regulated as they are 
now by quite definite agreements. 
Railway empires were in the 
making. In a phrase _ that 
“stuck,” a well-known evangelist 
proclaimed to “revival” meetings 
that ‘‘the Sabbath was made for 
man and not for Mackenzie and 
Mann.” 


The nine-hour day was the 
chief objective in the seventies 
when the TLC had its birth. In 
1873, the redoubtable Dan 
O’Donoghue (to become Canada’s 
first Fair Wages Officer under Mr. 
King in 1900) led the first labour 
delegation to a Government when 
the Ottawa Trades Council in- 
terviewed Prime Minister John A. 
Macdonald. Perhaps the fact 
that there were three Dominion 
and three Ontario elections in the 
70’s may have rendered political 
leaders somewhat sensitive to 
labour under-currents. 


About this time, too, labour 
began calling for some type of 
government bureau to deal with 
its special problems. 


It had not won any major 
victories either by employing the 
strike weapon or in the legisla- 
tive field. ; 

But in 1886, the Trades and 
Labour Congress did succeed in 
having a Factories Act estab- 


lished in Ontario which forbade 
the employment of boys under 
twelve and girls under fourteen. 


* * * 


The Royal Commission on 
Capital and Labour was the first 
body in Canada vested with 
Government authority to investi- 
gate industrial conditions in this 
country. It travelled to various 
sections of the country gathering 
evidence and its report, pub- 
lished in 1889, revealed some 
shocking child labour and sweat 
shop abuses. 

When Mr. King also exposed 
sweat shop conditions and inter- 
vened with Mr. Mulock, that, 
apparently, was the decisive factor 
leading to the establishment of 
the Department of Labour. 

He recruited a small coterie of 
able assistants. Numbering less 
than a dozen, and of widely 
differing backgrounds, they had 
a common loyalty to their young 
leader. Three of them—Dan 
O’Donoghue, Edward Williams, 
and Frank Plant—were practical 
trade unionists fresh from the 
labour “wars.” He sometimes 
had to curb their enthusiasm for 
the cause. 

With a penchant for econom- 
ists and newspaper editors, King 
completed his staff. There was 
Henry Albert Harper who had 
been his class-mate at the 
University of Toronto to whom 
he allocated the associate editor- 
ship of the LABOUR GAZETTE. He 
had been scarcely a year in the 
editorial chair when his heroic 
and tragic death cut short a 
career golden with promise. The 
tragedy of his self-sacrifice while 
on a skating party on the Ottawa 
river, shocked the capital and the 
country. His memory is _ per- 


petuated in the Sir Galahad 
statue at the foot of the Parlia- 
ment Buildings. 

Another of his editorial col- 
leagues was F. A. Acland who 
had been his chief in his report- 
ing days, and who later became 
Deputy Minister of the Depart- 
ment. Mr. Acland brought to 
his task a fine and discriminating 
mind, eminently fair and cultured. 


Then there was Frank Giddens 
a diligent fact-finding newspaper- 
man from the London Free Press 
whose talents in his craft King 
used to advantage on roving 
commissions both in this country 
and abroad. 


In that select company, too, 
were R. H. Coats, who became 
distinguished as Canada’s first 
statistician, and W. W. Edgar, 
brought in by Mr. King to build 
a library that has become today 
a repository of labour history. 


* * * 


It is a far cry in the story of 
labour and the Department from 
those pioneering years to the 
complexities of the present. 


Probably the most significant 
development has_~ been that 
brought about in the changed basis 
of employer-employee relation- 
ship. Two factors were chiefly 
responsible for this orientation: 
(1) the disappearance of direct 
personal relationship between the 
owner and his workers; and (2) 
the advent of mechanized indus- 
try and the assembly line. To 
which might be added (somewhat 
later) a third factor, resulting, in 
part, from the other two—the 
mushrooming of the big indus- 
trial unions. 

In the march of time, plus the 
impact of big business, the direct 
relation between an_ individual 
employer knowing all his “hands” 
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by their first name came to an 
end. The employment manager 
or personnel officer became the 
medium of contact with employees. 
This officer’s responsibility was, 
of course, to the employer. The 
community could no longer exer- 
cise the influence on employment 
policy that it once could on the 
individual owner of a business. 


In this new set-up, the worker 
had to make some drastic adjust- 
ments. With mechanization and 
mass production, the highly skilled 
workman found his former skills 
not in such demand as in the 
old days of craftsmanship. More 
often, there was a call for other 
types of skills, with the emphasis 
on speed. He was in no position 
to bargain as an individual. 


To maintain his living standards, 
he now had to meet an imper- 
sonal machine and an impersonal 
company. So he, too, was forced, 
by the trend of events, to join 
with his fellows to sell his 
product (his labour skill) on a 
collective basis. 

In this transformation, the 
character of industry itself was 
changed and individual crafts- 
manship lost something of its 
former connotation as applied to 
a trade. There are, of course, 
still many craft unions, but there 
was tremendous upsurge of indi- 
vidual craft unions merging their 
identity in what became known 
as industrial unions. For in- 
stance, many former carpenters, 
machinists, metal workers, and 
painters, employed in an auto- 
mobile plant, preferred to be 
designated as an Automobile 
Workers’ Union, regardless of 
their particular skill or craft. 

* * * 


This new alignment of indus- 
try accelerated collective bar- 
gaining. In the United States the 
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process was moulded into legis- 
lative enactment in the Wagner 
Act which provided a compulsory 
feature. This was one of the 
most important and far-reaching 
of President Roosevelt’s “New 
Deal” measures during the depres- 
sion of the “hungry thirties.” 


In Canada, the Second World 
War brought into sharp focus its 
necessity. Accordingly, the De- 
partment of Labour administered 
a set of regulations under P.C. 
1003 which marked a complete 
change in Federal Government 
policy in industrial relations. One 
of the major provisions was recog- 
nition of the clear right of 
employees—and also of employers 
—to organize. 

For the first time in Canada 
a procedure for instituting col- 
lective bargaining negotiations 
was set up, and provision made 
for the certification of collective 
bargaining representatives. The 
union, through its representatives, 
had to be recognized in future 
negotiations. Compulsory collec- 
tive bargaining became a reality 
in law over wide areas of Canada. 

With the conclusion of the war, 
and after an exhaustive process 
of consultation with organized 
labour, associations of employers 
and provincial authorities, the 
major provisions of P.C. 1003 were 
incorporated and extended in 
permanent legislation applying to 
all industries within the juris- 
diction of the Federal Parliament. 

There is also provision, under 
the present legislation, whereby 
arrangements can be made with 
the provinces for uniform admin- 
istration of similar legislation. 

This Federal Legislation requires 
employers and employees alike to 
undertake collective bargaining in 
good faith. It does not say what 
the bargain shall be; it leaves that 


—e _ 


to the parties. It does list what 
are prohibited unfair labour prac- 
tices and applies restrictions to 
both employers and employees. 
Until the Millenium is reached 
it is doubtful if there will be 
complete unanimity on any legis- 
lation touching industrial rela- 
tions. : 
The function of the Depart- 
ment of Labour is to hold the 
balance evenly to prevent giving 
either party an undue advantage. 
In fact, the role of the Depart- 
ment in industrial relations is now 
compounded of one part con- 
sultant, one part mediator, and 
one part referee. This last is in 
evidence mainly when the public 
interest must be protected. 
There was a time when the 
opposing factions considered that 
the public interest did not matter. 
It definitely does now. Mr. King 
in 1907 emphasized the profound 
change in such thinking when, in 
preparing the ground for the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, he enunciated in the LABouR 
GAZETTE that “in any civilized 
community private rights must 
cease when they become public 


. wrongs.” 


One result of all the Depart- 
ment’s exploratory work and 
patient weighing of all factors is 
that collective bargaining is 
becoming a humanized process 
with labour and management 
taking their places: as equals 
around a conference table. 

* * * 


The social responsibilities of a 
developing industrial country were 
reflected in the growing respon- 
sibilities of the Department as 
the half-century progressed. 
These included the sale of gov- 
ernment annuities, co-ordination 
of the provincially administered 
employment service established in 


1919, the administration of old 
age and blind pensions (sub- 
sequently transferred to the 
Department of Finance) and the 
Combines Investigation Act. This 
last was later transferred to the 
Department of Justice because it 
involved prosecution proceedings 
and the Justice Department was 
considered the proper medium for 
this work. 


Another measure that came 
under the Department was voca- 
tional education and _ training. 
Stemming from the recommenda- 
tions of a Royal Commission on 
Technical Education, the House 
of Commons in June, 1919, 
adopted legislation providing for 
a federal appropriation of ten 
million dollars to be paid to the 
provinces over a period of the 
years to assist them in providing 
technical education. 


The necessity of job training in 
the depression years, accentuated 
by the Second World War, 
further projected the plan into a 
Dominion-Provincial set-up for 
vocational training. 


Canada’s membership in the 
International Labour Organiza- 
tion brought the Labour Depart- 
ment into the movement to 
improve working standards on a 
world-wide front. 


Passage of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act in 1940 constituted 
a tremendous social advance, and 
brought with it an expansion and 
re-organization of the network of 
employment offices. 


The Second World War and its 
aftermath brought an additional 
set of responsibilities under the 
Department’s wing. 

In the whirligig of events, how 
far the Department of Labour 
has broadened its orbit may be 
indicated vay Uae following 
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administrative functions: National 
Registration; Selective Service; 
Mobilization of Manpower; Japa- 
nese Evacuation from Coastal 
Areas; Control of Port Loading 
Operations; Prisoners-of-War; 
Reinstatement of Veterans in 
Civil Employment; Polish Vet- 
erans Movement; Absorption of 
Displaced Persons and, most 
recently, the Government Em- 
ployees Compensation Act. 
* * * 


Nothing remains static. It is 
a yardstick of human progress 
that what sufficed in human 
affairs ten, twenty, thirty, forty 
and fifty years ago is not good 
enough today in a world that has 
been rocked by two great wars 
and a depression. 

Accordingly, social-economic 
developments in the past fifty 
years have resulted in a great 


Department of Labour has been 
called upon to provide. 


Through it all Labour has 
gained an impressive “Bill of 
Rights”. No longer is it the 


unprotected, under-privileged 
segment of industry that it was 
fifty years ago, when a _ keen 
young man applied a set of social 
principles to the problems of a 
democratic state and made it 
work. 

What he and his successor, the 
late Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
have tried to do in more recent 
years is to unobtrusively indicate 
that with power goes respon- 
sibility. 

And it would seem as if labour 
itself is moving into a wider 
concept of its role in community, 
national and even international 
affairs, in a mature awareness of 
the obligations it shares with all 


expansion 
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in the services the sections of society. 


“Most of the work on Government clothing has really 
been executed by women and girls. Where these have been 
employed in shops their wages have been, on the whole, 
exceedingly low; and where the work was performed in 
homes the prices paid were often such as to necessitate 


-long hours of labour for a very meagre return... . 


“The conditions under which much of the Government 
work has been executed have been such as to prove injurious 
to the health and well-being of those engaged in it. There 
has been no proper or adequate inspection of the methods 
or the work itself, and, as a consequence, individuals and 
the public alike have been exposed to continuous risk from 
the spread of contagion as well as to harm in other ways. 


“T need scarcely add that the existence of such conditions, 
apart from any other attendant evils of the sweating system, 
constitute emphatically .. . ‘sufficient grounds for Govern- 
ment interference in order that future contracts may be 
performed in a manner free from all such objectionable 
features.’ ”’ 


Report on Government Clothing Contracts 


by W. L. Mackenzie King, 
January 5, 1898. 


CANADA'S 
MINISTERS | 
OF LABOUR 


by Allan Donnell 
Editorial Staff, LABOUR GAZETTE 


During the fifty years since it was established the 
Department of Labour has had fifteen Ministers, whose 
tenures of office ranged from a few months to nine years. 
They were men of varying talents and points of view, keenly 
aware of the responsibilities of public office, and each of them 
in his own way strove to improve industrial relationships and 
to create better social conditions for all Canadians. 


Initially, the Department was little more than an 
appendage of the Post Office Department, but over the years 
its functions have been greatly extended until it has become 
one of the most important and exacting branches of the 
Federal Government. 


Dealing as it does with all those human relationships 
involved in industrial affairs, the Department by its very 
functions becomes the medium of adjustment between labour 
and management in disputes which sometimes drastically affect 
the public interest. 

It is perhaps not surprising, therefore, that the 
responsibilities borne by several of the Ministers, especially 
during the two World Wars and in the depression of the 
1930’s, broke their health and forced their early retirement 
from public life. 
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Sir 
William 
MULOCK, 

KCK CMC 


1900-1905 


Few Canadians have won distinction in so many 
fields of public service as Sir William Mulock, Canada’s first 
federal Minister of Labour. As an educationalist, lawyer, 
parliamentarian, government administrator and jurist, he was 
almost equally eminent. 


William Mulock was born of Irish forebears in the little village 
of Bondhead, Ontario, in 1844. His father, who was a country doctor, 
died at a comparatively early age, leaving his widow and a young 
family in none too prosperous circumstances. As a consequence 
young Mulock spent his boyhood in a home where thrift was a well- 
worn precept. Fortunately, his mother encouraged and assisted him 
in every way she could to continue his education in the Grammar 
School at Newmarket, Ontario, and at the University of Toronto. He 
was an outstanding student and graduated near the top of his class in 
all subjects, winning the gold medal in modern languages. Five years 
later, in 1868, he was called to the Ontario bar. 


From 1873, until the close of his long life in 1944, he was inti- 
mately associated with the administrative affairs of the University of 
Toronto, as a member of the Senate, Vice-Chancellor and finally as 
Chancellor. 


It was, however, as a member of the House of Commons, Minister 
of the Crown, and finally as a jurist, that William Mulock won his 
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most enduring fame. He was elected to Parliament in the general 
election of 1882 for the riding of North York, a constituency he con- 
tinued to represent until his retirement from political life in 1905. He 
was popularly known among his rural constituents as “Farmer Bill.” 


In 1896, he was given the post of Postmaster General. Within 
three years of his appointment he converted the heavy perennial 
deficits of the Post Office Department into substantial surpluses. 
He introduced the use of postal notes, became the “father of penny 
postage,” promoted the “all-red cable” between Canada and Australia 
and by working in conjunction with Signor Marconi, secured for 
Canada the first wireless station in North America. For these services 
he received a Knighthood from the King in 1902. 


But in another and quite different field, that of labour relations, 
Mr. Mulock gave proof of his kindly human qualities as well as his 
political foresight and sagacity. Prior to 1900, almost all of the labour 
legislation in force in Canada had been enacted by the provinces and 
such as there was, was “limited in scope and wholly lacking in 
uniformity.” 


Following the reports made by Mr. Mackenzie King in 1898 on 
sweated labour and other unsatisfactory labour conditions Mr. Mulock 
took steps to establish a federal Department of Labour. It was a 
touchy venture. Both politicians and the general public were 
suspicious of anything that looked like “class legislation” and any 
extra expense involved in setting up a federal labour portfolio was 
certain to arouse criticism. For these reasons, the title of the Bill 
introduced in Parliament in 1900 read: ‘An Act to Aid in the 
Prevention and Settlement of Trade Disputes and to Provide for the 
Publication of Statistics and Industrial Information.” It became known 
as “The Conciliation Act.” 


The Act was given Royal Assent on July 18, 1900. Mr. Mulock 
at once appointed Mr. Mackenzie King Deputy Minister and editor 
of the LABouR GAZETTE, and provided him with office equipment and 
a small clerical staff. The first issue of the GAZETTE appeared in 
September. It bore the imprimatur on its title page “Department of 
Labour under Authority of Parliament.’ From that time on in the 
press, public discussions and subsequently in Parliament, the Depart- 
ment was given general recognition and Mr. Mulock became known 
as the Minister of Labour as well as Postmaster General. 


Mr. Mulock set about the task of organizing the work of the new 
Department with the same thoroughness, energy and resourcefulness 
that he displayed in rejuvenating the postal services. He secured the 
enactment of such important measures as the Fair Wages Resolution 
of 1900, the Railway Arbitration Act of 1902 and the Labour Disputes 
Act of 1903. 


However, the heavy duties involved in the administration of two 
important departments of government for five years (in addition, he 
was also Acting Minister of Public Works for nearly a year) under- 


- mined his health and in 1905, Sir William retired from the govern- 


ment to accept a less onerous position as Chief Justice of the 
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Exchequer Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario. In 1923 he 
was appointed Chief Justice of Second Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court and later in the same year was made Chief Justice of 
Ontario. 

Sir William maintained two homes, one in Toronto, the other a 
country estate near Aurora, Ontario, in the heart of his old federal 
constituency of North York. The closing years of his long life were 
serene and happy. He maintained a keen interest in current trends 
of thought, and it was said of him that he seldom delved into the past, 
except to give point to discussions of the present or the future. He 
died on October 1, 1944, less than four months before his 101st 
birthday. 


Sir 
Allen Bristol 


AYLESWORTH, 
K.C., K.C.M.G. 


1903-06 


Elected to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Sir William Mulock, Allen Bristol Aylesworth entered the 
House of Commons in 1905 as member for Sir William’s old 
constituency of North York. He was at once appointed by Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier to succeed Sir William as Postmaster General 
and Minister of Labour. Within a year he was transferred to 
the Ministry of Justice and was succeeded in the dual portfolio 
by Hon. Rodolphe Lemieux, then Solicitor General. 
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Sir Allen was a descendant of United Empire Loyalists and was 
born near the village of Newburgh, Ontario, in 1854. Following his 
graduation from the University of Toronto, he began the study of law 
in Toronto, with Harrison, Osler and Moss in 1876, was admitted to 
the Ontario bar in 1878 and was made a Queen’s Council in 1889. In 
1891, he was appointed a bencher of the Law Society of Upper 
Canada, a position he occupied until he became Minister of Justice 
in 1906. 

In 1903, he was appointed by the King as one of three British 
members of the British-American tribunal to settle the Alaska 
boundary dispute. Mount Aylesworth, a 9,400-foot peak on the 
Alaska-British Columbia boundary, was so named as a tribute to 
his skilful handling of the Canadian argument before the tribunal. 

Seven years later, in 1910, he acted as agent for Great Britain 
before the Hague tribunal in the arbitration proceedings over the 
North Atlantic Fisheries. For this service he was knighted by King 
George V in 1911. 

Sir Allen was elevated to the Senate in 1923. As a recognized 
authority on constitutional law, he has on many occasions rendered 
valuable service as a member of that body. Although in his 96th year, 
he still retains a keen interest in national and world affairs. 


Hon. 
Rodolphe 


LEMIEUX, 
KG ge Lkk.D: 


1906-1909 


Hon. Rodolphe Lemieux, Postmaster General and 
Minister of Labour from 1906 to 1909, ranks high among those 
who have made outstanding contributions to the public life of 
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Canada. Gifted with a cosmopolitan outlook and an urbane, 
and courteous personality, he has been described as “a born 
diplomatist.”” A master of both English and French languages, 
he did much to promote the bonne entente in Canada, and to 
cultivate good relationships between Canada and France. 


Mr. Lemieux was born in Montreal on November 1, 1866. He 
received his education at Nicolet College and later at Laval 
University. He graduated in 1891, with the degree of B.C.L. and was 
called to the Quebec Bar the same year. He soon became an acknowl- 
edged leader in his chosen profession and in 1896, joined the Law 
Faculty of Laval, where, for ten years, he lectured on Canadian 
Constitutional Law. He was elected to the House of Commons for 
Gaspé in the general election of 1896, a constituency he continued to 
represent until the defeat of the Laurier administration in 1911. 
Although defeated in Gaspé in that election, he was elected for the 
constituency of Rouville and retained his seat in the Commons until 
summoned to the Senate in June, 1930. In 1904, he was appointed 
Solicitor General by Sir Wilfrid Laurier and two years later was 
promoted to cabinet rank as Postmaster General and Minister of 
Labour. 


Early in his Ministry he visited Japan to arrange a settlement 
of the vexed problem of Japanese immigration to British Columbia. 
He represented Canada at.a special convocation of the International 
Postal Union at Berne, Switzerland in 1909 and the following year at 
the opening of the first Parliament of the South African Union. 


Mr. Lemieux was co-author with Mr. Mackenzie King of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of 1907. This legislation, 
familiarly known as the “Lemieux Act,” created widespread interest, 
not only in Canada, but in other countries as well, and its basic 
principles are still incorporated in Canadian conciliation procedure. 


A few months prior to the general election of 1911, Mr. Lemieux 
was transferred from the portfolio of Labour to that of Marine and 
Fisheries. Although no longer a member of the Government after 
1911, he was known as “Quebec’s most energetic recruiting 
sergeant” in the first World War. 


In 1921, and again in 1924, he refused a portfolio in the cabinet 
of Mr. Mackenzie King, and also the Lieutenant-Governorship of 
Quebec. He was elected Speaker of the House of Commons in 1922 
and again in 1926. He continued as First Commoner until 1930 when 
he was elevated to the Senate. His death occurred on September 28, 
1937. 
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Rt. Hon. 
William Lyon 


Mackenzie 


KING, 
O.M., C.M.G., LL.D. 


1909-1911 


Rt. Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King, Canada’s 
first full-time and Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s last Minister of Labour, 
served a long and exacting apprenticeship before entering upon 
the duties of that high office. 


Mr. King was born in Berlin (now Kitchener), Ontario in 1874. 
At the age of 17 he matriculated to the University of Toronto, from 
which he graduated with high honours and an Edward Blake scholar- 
ship four years later. 


He inherited his life-long interest in social, economic and 
political problems from his maternal grandfather, William Lyon 
Mackenzie, the patriot leader in Upper Canada in 1837. This interest 
developed steadily during the years that he was a student at the 
University of Toronto and a fellow and post graduate student at the 
University of Chicago. While in Chicago, Mr. King lived at Hull 
House and spent his spare time in case studies at that great social 
service centre. What he learned there of the manner in which the 
poor and the immigrant classes were being exploited profoundly 
impressed him. When he returned to Toronto in 1898, he discovered 
similar sordid conditions in establishments working on Canadian 
government contracts. These he reported in person to Hon. William 
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Mulock, the Postmaster General. His revelations started a chain of 
legislative action. The Fair Wages Resolution was passed by Parlia- 
ment in 1899. The following year the Department of Labour was 
established, and Mr. King was persuaded to give up an. academic 
career to become Deputy Minister of Labour and Editor of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 


During the eight years that he was Deputy Minister, Mr. King 
was largely responsible for drafting much important legislation, 
including the Industrial Disputes Act of 1902; the Railway Labour 
Disputes Act of 1903 and the ‘Lemieux Act” of 1907. He is credited 
with having personally settled over 40 labour disputes in the same 
period, some of which presented serious threats to the national 
economy. He was no less successful in handling delicate situations 
arising from Asiatic immigration and in stopping the dubious 
practice of importing strike breakers from Britain. 


In 1908, he resigned as Deputy Minister of Labour and was 
elected to the House of Commons for North Waterloo. The following 
year he became Canada’s first full-time Minister of Labour. The 
general election of 1911 resulted in the overthrow of the Laurier 
administration and Mr. King suffered personal defeat. He was not 
returned to the House of Commons until the general election of 
1921, two years after he had been elected leader of the Liberal party. 
During the intervening years, he conducted a survey of industrial 
relations for the Rockefeller Foundation and in conciliation work in 
wartime industries in the United States. His well-known book, 
“Industry and Humanity,” published in 1919, is, in essence, a report 
based on that survey. 


Mr. King’s election to the leadership of the Liberal party in 
1919, and the return to power of that party in 1921, brought to a close 
his specialized work in the field of industrial relations. He had served 
an honourable apprenticeship in government administration. Hence- 
forth he was to devote his energies and his well-trained mind to 
giving leadership in an ever-expanding national and international 
economy, until his retirement from public life in 1948. 


On July 22, 1900, Mr. King arrived in Ottawa from Europe, where 
he had been on a Harvard University travelling fellowship. He had 
given up a promising academic career at Harvard to become a Canadian 
public servant. Hardly anyone in the capital, other than a few members 
of the government were even mildly interested in his arrival. No one 
could have been aware that a future Prime Minister and world states- 
man had come amongst them and that a new epoch in Canadian public 
life had been born. A modest office in the old Molson’s Bank Chambers 
at 14 Metcalfe Street had been prepared for him and he entered at once 
upon his duties as Deputy Minister of Labour and editor of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. 
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On July 22, 1950, just fifty years later to the day, Mr. King, in the 
fullness of years of outstanding service and bearing innumerable 
honours passed peacefully away at his summer home at Kingsmere in 
the Gatineau hills, a few miles from Ottawa. For more than 21 years 
he had been Prime Minister. He had played a leading role in Canada’s 
evolution from semi-colonial status to equal rank with the other nations 
of the British Commonwealth and a world power in her own right. He 
had contributed greatly to the social, industrial and economic life of 
the nation and to the unity of the many peoples who make up its 
population. He had given distinguished leadership to Canada through- 
out the Second World War and in the early post-war years. He left 
a mark on the life of his day and generation that will not be soon 
effaced. 


Hon. 
Thomas Wilson 


CROTHERS, 
KG 


1911 to 1918 


Although he had been prominent in legal and 
academic circles in Western Ontario for several years, Hon. 
Thomas Wilson Crothers could scarcely be considered a 
national figure in the field of industrial relations at the time 
of his appointment as Minister of Labour in the first cabinet 
of Sir Robert Borden in 1911. His interest in education was 
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recognized in 1910 when he was made Chairman of the Ontario 
Text Book Commission that investigated the prices of primary 
and secondary school text books. 


It became his national duty to administer the Department of 
Labour throughout the First World War. That experience taxed his 
ability and energy to the limit. In the end his health gave way and 
he was forced to resign less than ten days before the signing of the 
armistice in 1918. He was appointed to the Senate, but his death 
occurred before Parliament re-assembled, and he never took his seat. 


Mr. Crothers was born on New Year’s Day, 1850, in the small 
community of Northport, Prince Edward County, Ontario. He was 
educated in the Northport schools and at Albert College, Belleville. 
He studied law in the offices of Foy, Tupper and Macdonald and later 
with Bethune, Osler and Moss in Toronto. Before beginning the 
practice of law in St. Thomas in 1880, he was for three years principal 
of the High School at Wardsville in Elgin County. In the Ontario 
general election of 1879 he was defeated in West Elgin by the narrow 
margin of seven votes. His first entry into Federal politics was in 
the general election of 1908, when he was elected in West Elgin. He 
held the seat until he resigned ten years later. 


The outbreak of war in 1914 initiated four years of intense 
governmental activity in solving an almost continuous stream of 
unprecedented problems. Writing of the work of the Labour Depart- 
ment a well-known journalist of the early post-war period stated: 
“To know when to conciliate, when to use moral suasion, when to 
use wartime compulsion; to be able to handle conflicting opinions and 
interests and to hold even a moderate degree of respect and esteem 
from both sides was a very difficult task.” 


The problems of finding and assigning workers for munitions 
plants, farms and even the armed forces became a vital concern of 
the Department of Labour. Labour unrest was all too common and 
conciliation machinery had to be strengthened. Manpower inven- 
tories had to be taken, anti-loafing legislation passed and in 1917 the 
conscription issue rocked the country. Commodity prices rose sharply 
and made necessary the setting up of controls. 


In the early autumn of 1918, Mr. Crothers’ health failed and four 


days before the armistice that ended the World War, he resigned. 
e 
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Senator 
Gideon Decker 


ROBERTSON, 
LL.D. 


1918-1921; 1930-1932 


Senator Gideon Decker Robertson, Canada’s sixth 
Minister of Labour, held a number of unique records. He was 
the first Minister of Labour from the ranks of labour. He never 
contested a parliamentary election and never held a seat in the 
House of Commons. He was the first representative of organ- 
ized labour to be appointed to the Senate. 


He was the first, and so far the only Senator to hold the portfolio 
of Labour and was the only Minister of Labour who has served under 
three Prime Ministers. Unlike his five predecessors in that Ministry, 
he was not “learned in the law.” However, he continued the tradition 
somewhat tenuously inasmuch as his paternal grandfather had been a 
lawyer in Scotland. 


Senator Robertson was born in Welland, Ontario, in 1874. He 
was educated in the public and high schools of his native town and 
in 1893 entered the service of the Canadian Pacific Railway as a 
telegrapher. He took an active interest in labour union affairs, to 
such purpose that in 1908, he was made General Chairman of the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers. Six years later he became Deputy 
President and in 1915, Vice-President of the Order for Canada. 
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Senator Robertson displayed exceptional ability as a mediator in 
labour-management disputes during the war years. This, together 
with his refusal to go along with the anti-conscriptionists among the 
leaders of organized labour made him a logical choice for a seat in 
the Senate, after the Government had decided to appoint a repre- 
sentative of labour. He was given the Senate appointment in January 
1917, and the following October was made Minister without portfolio 
in Sir Robert Borden’s cabinet. 


Among the notable labour disputes in which Senator Robertson 
used his good offices were the controversy between the C.P.R. and 
its conductors and trainmen in 1916; the Nova Scotia coal strike and 
the Vancouver shipbuilding strike in 1918, and most prominent of 
all, the Winnipeg Civic strike of 1919. In the latter case he was 
threatened with bodily harm by the Bolshevist leaders in the strike 
if he appeared in Winnipeg. The threat did not deter him, however. 
He went to Winnipeg and directed operations in quelling street riots 
and in bringing to an end a reign of violence that has had no parallel 
in Canadian labour history. 


Shortly after the United States declared war in the spring of 
1917, Senator Robertson went to Washington at the request of the 
American government to pass along the experience of Canada in 
wartime labour administration. 


Early in November 1918, Mr. Crothers resigned from the Ministry 
and Senator Robertson was at once appointed in his stead. The first 
World War ended a few days later and the task of converting the 
country from a wartime to a peacetime economy had to be under- 
taken at once. The administrative duties of the Minister at the time 
were scarcely less difficult than those encountered by his predecessor 
at the outbreak of war. Conditions were unprecedented and many 
problems had to be resolved by the “trial and error’ method. 


To add to his difficulties, other administrative duties were 
assigned to him, including the Government Printing Bureau; employ- 
ment offices co-ordination; technical education and Canada’s obliga- 
tions in connection with the International Labour Office. 


A large measure of Senator Robertson’s success in solving early 
post-war problems was due to his ability to enlist the co-operation 
of federal and provincial officials, labour unions and _ industrial, 
commercial, transportation and construction interests. 


Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen succeeded Sir Robert Borden as Prime 
Minister in 1920. In the general election of 1921, the Meighen 
government was defeated and Senator Robertson reverted to his 
former position with the Order of Railroad Telegraphers. With the 
return to power of the Conservatives in 1930, under the leadership 
of the Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett, Senator Robertson was again appointed 
Minister of Labour. 
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The great depression of the 30’s was already becoming world 
wide. Legislation to provide immediate relief was passed by Parlia- 
ment at once and the Minister of Labour was charged with the heavy 
task of its administration. In addition, three years of drought on 
the prairies was bringing ruin to thousands of farmers. To make a 
personal appraisal, the Minister paid a flying visit to the prairies in 
1931. The scenes of desolation that he saw depressed him greatly. 
That, coupled with overwork in his Department, undermined his 
health, and a few months later he resigned his portfolio. In April, 1932, 
he was sufficiently recovered to head the Canadian Delegation to the 
International Labour Conference of which he was elected President, the 
first Canadian to be accorded this honour. His illness returned, how- 
ever, and a great humanitarian and devoted public servant was taken 
by death in August, 1933. . 


Hon. 
James 


MURDOCK, 


1921-1925 


Like his predecessor in the Ministry, Hon. Senator 
G. D. Robertson, Hon. James Murdock, Minister of Labour in 
the first Mackenzie King cabinet, had attained to high office in 
one of the Railroad Brotherhoods. For 16 years (with the 
exception of a few months in 1920-21, when he had served as 
a member of the Board of Commerce) he had been Vice- 
President and Chief Canadian Executive of the Brotherhood of 


Railroad Trainmen. 
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Mr. Murdock was the son of a British Indian Army officer and 
was born in Brighton, England, in 1871. Following the death of 
his father and mother, he was brought to Canada as an adopted orphan 
in his early childhood and was given a common school education. 
His boyhood was not too happy, and early he determined to get away 
from an environment in which he felt his limitations. 


He was working in Leamington as a grocer’s delivery boy when 
one day, after he had placed his deliveries on the train, he just bolted 
with the spirit of a young colt. For him there was no turning back. 
The next job he got was in a C.P.R. gravel pit. From there he 
graduated naturally into the orbit of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. In 1890, he joined the operating service of the C.P.R. as 
a trainman at London, Ontario. 


His first venture into politics was in the general election of 1921, 
when he was defeated in the federal constituency of South Toronto. 
However, he was appointed Minister of Labour in December, 1921, 
and was provided with a seat in the House of Commons by acclama- 
tion as representative of Kent County in January, 1922. 


During the summer of 1922, Mr. Murdock summoned a Dominion- 
Provincial conference in Ottawa to discuss the problems of unem- 
ployment. Provincial and municipal officials, leaders of organized 
labour and of industrial, commercial and construction interests 
attended. A more or less determined attempt was made to fix the 
responsibility for the relief from unemployment on the Federal 
Government. Nearly a week was spent in heated arguments in which 
the Minister held bluntly to his claim that unemployment was a 
provincial responsibility, and the conference broke up without having 
extracted from Mr. Murdock any change in Federal policy. 


In 1924, a decision in a test case made by the Privy Council 
declared the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of 1907 ultra vires 
of the Federal Parliament and Mr. Murdock piloted an amending Bill 
through the Commons, restricting the Act’s application to matters 
under federal jurisdiction. 


Later in the same year, Mr. Murdock’s course in connection with 
the failure of the Home Bank was made the subject of a Parlia- 
mentary investigation which assumed a decidedly partisan complexion. 
In the end, the Minister’s course in the incident was vindicated. Mr. 
Murdock was defeated in the general election of 1925 and resigned 
from the Ministry of Labour. He was again defeated in the general 
election of 1926, and was appointed to the Senate in 1930. His death 
occurred in Ottawa in May, 1949. 


From a boyhood that was none too happy, he mastered the 
experiences of his early environment until it was said of “Jim 
Murdock” that ‘his concern for his fellow men constituted his main 
passion in life.” 
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Hon. 
John Campbell 


ELLIOTT, 
KG 


1926 


Hon. John Campbell Elliott was appointed Min- 
ister of Labour in March 1926 to succeed Hon. James Murdock, 
who was defeated in the general election held late in October, 
1925. The following month Mr. Elliott was also given the 
portfolio of Health and Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment. 


Although that election had resulted in the official opposition 
securing the largest group in the House of Commons, Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King relied on the support of the small group of Progres- 
sives in the House to carry on the government. However, he found 
his position untenable and the government resigned on June 28. Mr. 
Elliott was thus Minister of Labour for less than four months, and 
that during a period when the government, lacking a working 
majority, was virtually powerless to initiate any contentious legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Elliott was born on a farm in Middlesex County, Ontario, in 
1872. He qualified as a teacher at Strathroy and Glencoe secondary 
schools. Subsequently, he entered Trinity University in Toronto, from 
which he graduated in law in 1898 and from Osgoode Hall in 1905. 
He was elected to the Ontario legislature in the general election of 
1908 and was re-elected in 1911 and in 1914. He was first elected to 
the House of Commons in 1926 as Member for West Middlesex, and 
retained his seat in subsequent elections until his elevation to the 
Senate in 1940. 
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The federal general -election in September 1926, gave Mr. 
Mackenzie King a working majority in the House of Commons and 
he appointed Mr. Elliott Minister of Public Works, a portfolio he held 
until 1930 when the Government was defeated. Following: the general 
election in 1935 Mr. King again became Prime Minister and Mr. 
Elliott was made Postmaster General. He resigned that portfolio in 
January 1939 as a result of failing health and a year later was elevated 
to the Senate. He never regained his health, however, and died 
suddenly in Ottawa in December 1941. 


Hon. 
George Burpee 
JONES, 
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Hon. George Burpee Jones was Minister of Labour 
in the interim cabinet formed by the Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen, 
after the resignation of Prime Minister Mackenzie King on 
June 28, 1926. The new cabinet was sworn in on July 13 and 
this was virtually the opening incident in the election campaign 
which ended on September 14 in the defeat of the Meighen 
administration. Thus Mr. Jones’ tenure of the Ministry of 
Labour was devoted almost solely to election activities. 


Mr. Jones was descended from United Empire Loyalist stock and 
was born at Belleiste Bay, New Brunswick in 1866. He was given a 
common school education at Apohaqui Superior School and at the 
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age of 12 entered the employ of a general merchant. After six years 
of apprenticeship, he became manager of a general merchandising and 
lumber business. Five years later he and his brother commenced 
their own business at Apohaqui under the firm name of Jones Brothers, 
lumber manufacturers and general merchants. The business pros- 
pered and in due course Mr. Jones joined the directorates of other 
important commercial undertakings, including the Bayside Lumber Co. 
in Nova Scotia, the New Brunswick Telephone Co. and the Saint John 
Daily Standard. 


Mr. Jones took an active interest in municipal affairs and for 25 
years was chairman of the Apohaqui School Board. He was elected 
a member of the New Brunswick legislature in 1908 and was re-elected 
in 1912, 1917 and 1921. In December 1921, he was elected to the House 
of Commons and was re-elected at subsequent federal elections until 
he was summoned to the Senate in 1935. He died at Sussex, New 
Brunswick, in April 1950, at the age of 84. 


Hon. 
Peter 


HEENAN, 


1926-1930 


“Peter the Peacemaker” was the well-earned 
sobriquet frequently applied to Hon. Peter Heenan, Federal 
Minister of Labour from 1926 to 1930 and Ontario Minister of 
Labour from 1941 to 1943. During his years in the Federal 
Ministry he was credited with having personally prevented or 
settled more than 160 labour strikes. 
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Consequently, he was justly proud of this evidence of the appre- 
ciation and esteem of his fellow Canadians. That, and his success in 
persuading the Dominion and Ontario to agree to the payment of old 
age pensions, as well as his having earned a medal for youthful 
prowess as a professional football player, he considered as among the 
crowning achievements of his life. He was “a son of the people” and 
in his day worked as a coal miner, a deep sea diver, a professional 
football player and a locomotive engineer. 


Mr. Heenan was born in Tullaree, Ireland, in 1874, but moved 
with his family to England at an early age, and was educated at an 
English public school. Later, he served his apprenticeship as a loco- 
motive engineer in England, before going to Costa Rica to work on 
the railways there. The climate of Costa Rica undermined his health 
and he came to Canada in 1902, settling down in Kenora, Ontario, as 
an engine driver for the C.P.R. He took an active interest in labour 
union activities as well as in the civic affairs of his adopted town. 
In 1919 he was elected to the Ontario legislature for Kenora. Six 
years later he resigned his seat to contest—and win—the federal 
constituency. He was appointed federal Minister of Labour in 1926, 
but resigned his portfolio when the government was defeated in 1930. 
However, he retained his seat in the House of Commons and character- 
istically went back to his job of engine driving at Kenora. 


In 1934, he accepted an invitation to become Minister of Lands 
and Forests in Premier Hepburn’s cabinet in Ontario. Seven years 
later he was transferred to the provincial labour portfolio from 
which he resigned in 1943. His death occurred in Toronto in May, 1948. 


Hon. 
Wesley Ashton 


GORDON, 
K.C. 


1932-1935 
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First elected to the House of Commons in the 
general election of 1930, Hon. Wesley Ashton Gordon was at 
once made Minister of Immigration and Colonization and 
Minister of Mines by the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett. 
Following the failure of Senator Gideon Robertson’s health and 
his resignation from the Ministry of Labour in 1932, Mr. Gordon 
was given the portfolio of Labour as well. 


He was thus the administrative head of three important Depart- 
ments of Government from 1932 to 1935, years in which the country 
was just beginning to emerge from the worst economic depression in 
its history. With some justification his colleagues regarded him as 
“a bear for punishment.” 


Relef for the unemployed was perhaps the most serious problem 
with which he had to deal and he carried out the government’s 
policy, which had been formulated earlier, with discretion and 
efficiency. In addition, his term in the Labour Ministry was marked 
by a number of labour disputes in which the Department took an 
active part under the I.D.I. Act. He was credited with having 
personally averted a critical railway strike, and by his impartial 
approach to labour problems to have won and kept the confidence of 
organized labour in general. 


Mr. Gordon was a native of Owen Sound, Ontario, and was born 
in 1884. After his graduation from Osgoode Hall and his admission 
to the Ontario bar, he developed a successful law practice in Hailey- 
bury, Ontario, and soon became an authority on mining law and the 
mining industry in general. He took an active interest in educa- 
tional affairs in his adopted town and was ‘largely responsible for 
the establishment of the Haileybury School of Mining, which con- 
tinues to make a significant contribution to the mining industry in 
northern Ontario. 


During his first session in the House of Commons he was made 
Chairman of the Special Committee which investigated the Beau- 
harnois Power Company and the methods by which it obtained a lease 
of valuable water rights on the St. Lawrence river. 


Mr. Gordon was defeated in the general election of 1935 and 
returned to his private law practice in Haileybury. His death 
occurred in Toronto in February, 1943, following a lengthy illness. 
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Hon. 
Norman McLeod 
ROGERS, 


1935-1939 


“An acknowledged authority on constitutional 
law” who had “devoted many years to the study of govern- 
ment and political science,’ Hon. Norman McLeod Rogers was 
Minister of Labour at a time when the world was looking back 
on the economic wreckage left by the great depression and 
looking forward to the almost certain outbreak of the second 
World War. Under such circumstances the portfolio of Labour 
was of peculiar importance and to accept it required courage 
and a keen sense of obligation to render public service. 


Mr. Rogers was a notable example of the scholar in public life. 
His speeches in Parliament and throughout the country displayed the 
clarity, balance and close reasoning of the skilled classroom lecturer, 
who knew little of and seemed to care less, for “political tub- 
thumping.” Similarly, there was an absence of the dramatic in his 
administration of the Department. 


Mr. Rogers was born in Amherst, Nova Scotia, in 1894. He was 
educated at Cumberland County Academy and Acadia University. 
After service overseas in the first World War he won a Rhodes 
scholarship, graduated in law from Oxford University and was 
admitted to the Nova Scotia bar. He was appointed professor. of 
history at Acadia and in 1927 came to Ottawa as Secretary to Prime 
Minister King in the latter’s capacity as President of the Privy Council. 
Two years later, he was made professor of political economy at 
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Queen’s University. He was first elected to the House of Commons 
as member for Kingston in the general election of 1935 and received 
his appointment to the portfolio of Labour. When Canada declared 
war in 1939, Mr. Rogers was transferred from the Department of 
Labour to the Department of National Defence. In June, 1940, he 
met a tragic death when the plane in which he was travelling from 
Ottawa to Toronto crashed near Peterborough, Ontario. 


Hon. Norman 


Alexander 


McLARTY, 
aS 


1939-1941 


Hon. Norman Alexander McLarty was not a 
career man in politics. He was 46 years old before he con- 
tested—and won—a Parliamentary election. Following his 
election to the House of Commons in 1935, however, he was 
soon recognized as “cabinet timber.” During six of the ten 
years in which he was a member of the House he held three 
portfolios; those of Postmaster General, Minister of Labour and 
Secretary of State. 


His appointment to the Labour Ministry coincided with Canada’s 
entry into World War II and placed upon his shoulders the respon- 
sibility for organizing the country’s civilian forces for the all-out 
war effort. The task proved too great for his physical strength and 
at the end of two years in which he laid the groundwork, he found 
it necessary to relinquish it to a forceful and energetic successor, 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell. 
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Mr. McLarty was the son of Canadian parents and was born in 
St. Thomas, Ontario, in 1889. After graduating from the University 
of Toronto and Osgoode Hall law school, he began the practice of law 
in Medicine Hat, Alberta, in 1913. Ten years later, he returned to 
Ontario and established his office in Windsor, Ontario, specializing 
in corporation law. He entered federal politics in 1935, was elected 
to the House of Commons as member for West Essex, Ontario, and 
was appointed Postmaster General four years later. 


The outbreak of war in September, 1939, made necessary a 
re-alignment of the Cabinet to put it on a war footing. Mr. McLarty 
was transferred to the Ministry of Labour, ‘‘one of the most onerous 
of all wartime portfolios.” It was an impressive recognition of his 
ability as an administrator and organizer, inasmuch as the mobiliza- 
tion of Canadian labour for wartime work was an urgent necessity. 
His energetic and capable handling of this task set the pattern for 
Canada’s civilian army. 


Coincident with these activities, Mr. McLarty piloted the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, 1940, through Parliament and initiated measures 
to stabilize wages, as a check on inflationary tendencies. In addition, he 
worked diligently to settle serious labour-management disputes. 


But two years of almost ceaseless demands upon his time and 
energy broke his health. He was transferred from the Labour 
Ministry to the less demanding duties of the Department of the 
Secretary of State. He never fully regained his health, however, and 
he did not stand for re-election in 1945. He died suddenly in Ottawa 
in September, 1945, at the comparatively early age of 56 years. 


Hon. 
Humphrey 
MITCHELL, 


1941-19530 
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Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, whose service to the 
Canadian people was suddenly terminated by death on August 1, 
1950, had held the portfolio of Minister of Labour, longer than 
any one of his predecessors, and in fact longer than any in- 
cumbent in the British Commonwealth. In spite of the storm 
and stress of four years of war, coupled with the scarcely less 
arduous post-war period, he remained until the end the straight- 
talking, hard-hitting chieftain in the field of labour-management 
relations. Compounded of robust individualist, practical idealist, 
and staunch trade unionist, Mr. Mitchell brought to his admin- 
istrative and executive functions a fortunate admixture of 
qualities that enabled him to buttress his decisions on the 
experiences of this unique background. He was an all-out 
advocate of the British brand of freedom for the individual and 
he never hesitated to “crack down” on those elements in any 
social strata of whose allegiance to the democratic ideal he was 
doubtful. 


Mr. Mitchell was born in Old Shoreham, Sussex, England, 56 years 
ago. He received his formal education at a higher grade school in his 
native county and after learning the trade of an electrician came to 
Canada in 1912, settling down at Hamilton, Ontario, to work at his 
trade. He joined Hamilton Local 105 of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers but later transferred to Local 700, International 
Union of Operating Engineers, in which he held many offices and in 
which he always retained his union card. He was a co-founder of the 
Ontario Executive Board of the Organization. 


In 1914, he went back to England to visit his mother and did 
not return to Canada for four years. Instead, he enlisted in the Royal 
Navy and saw service throughout the first World War in the Atlantic, 
South Pacific and in the Mediterranean. Serving on the Cruiser, 
Minerva, he shared in tracking down the German cruiser Emden in 
the Pacific to its last fight in the Indian Ocean early in the war. He 
also witnessed the finish of the German raider Koenigsburg and served 
with the squadron that supported Lawrence of Arabia in the Mediter- 
ranean and the Australians at the Dardanelles. He was at his battle 
station at the memorable big fleet engagement of Jutland. 


Shortly after his return to Canada in 1918, he was made secretary 
of Hamilton Local 105 of the Electrical Workers. This modest recog- 
nition of his willingness and ability to serve was the beginning of 
progressive appointments to a succession of higher offices in labour 
organizations during the next 20 years. Among these were: President 
and Secretary of the Hamilton District Trades and Labour Council; 
Chairman, Ontario Executive Board, TLC; Secretary, Ontario Exec- 
utive Board, International Union of Operating Engineers; President 
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and Secretary of the Central Branch of the Independent Labour Party 
of Hamilton, and Secretary of the party for Ontario for several years; 
and Secretary, Hamilton Labour Temple Association. He was one of the 
founders of the Hamilton Co-operative Dairies. He represented labour 
on a number of special government committees and commissions, as 
well as at several meetings of the American Federation of Labour, 
the British Trades Union Congress and the International Federation of 
Trade Unions at Brussels, Belgium. He travelled in France, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Poland and Russia to study labour conditions in 
those countries. 


Nor did Mr. Mitchell confine his spare time activities entirely to 
labour organizations. For three years he was an alderman of the 
City of Hamilton, a member of the City’s Board of Education and of 
the Board of Governors of Hamilton General Hospital. From 1931 
to 1935 he was labour representative for East Hamilton in the House 
of Commons. 


In 1936, he entered the Civil Service in Ottawa as Director of 
Labour Transference in the Department of Labour. In that capacity, 
Mr. Mitchell had a great deal to do with the care of homeless unem- 
ployed throughout the country. In 1940, he was made Secretary of 
the National Labour Supply Council and the Inter-departmental 
Committee of Labour Co-ordination. The following year he was 
appointed Chairman of an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission. 
This Commission held sittings in various parts of the country and 
settled nearly a hundred labour-management disputes in the early days 


‘of the war. From 1941 to 1943 he was the first Chairman of the National 


War Labour Board. 


Late in 1941, the late Hon. Norman McLarty retired from the 
Ministry of Labour and Mr. Mitchell was appointed to succeed him. 
He was elected early in 1942 in a by-election to fill a vacancy in the 
House of Commons for Welland County, Ontario, and was returned in 
the elections of 1945 and 1948. At the Twenty-ninth Session of the 
International Labour Conference, held in Montreal in 1946, Mr. Mitchell 
was unanimously elected President by the delegates representing labour, 
employers and governments of 46 countries. 


As Minister of Labour during the war Mr. Mitchell was respon- 
sible for such matters of vital importance as national registration of 
manpower, national selective service and economic and industrial 
stabilization. It was his department which administered the transfer- 
ence of Japanese nationals from the Pacific coast and conducted opera- 
tions under the National Resources Mobilization Act. Nor were the 
administrative duties of the Minister in the early post-war years much 
less onerous. The placement in civilian employment of half a million 
discharged war veterans, many thousands of whom were given voca- 
tional training, as well as the re-orientation of wartime industry, placed 
a heavy responsibility on the Minister of Labour. 


Dealing as it does with intricate industrial relations and with so 
many potential elements of conflict in the administration of such 
legislation, the Ministry of Labour has been—and always will be—one 
of the most difficult portfolios in the government of Canada. As such 
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it requires a Minister of unusual talents and strength of mind and 
body. In war and peace the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell measured up to 
his responsibilities. Recognition of Mr. Mitchell’s contribution in main- 
taining industrial stability was accorded him following the railway 
dispute in 1948, when the then Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King, publicly thanked him at a press conference. He extended to Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell the thanks of the Government for breaking a dead- 
lock that “might have had a very serious effect on the critical world 
situation. We are all deeply indebted to Mr. Mitchell for the care and 
thought and ability which he had to put to work in the negotiations. 
Iam sure,” continued Mr. King, ‘“‘that most of us do not realize what this 
situation might have meant in the eyes of those contending with great 
difficulties in other parts of the world.” 


Hon. 
Milton Fowler 
GREGG 


1930 


Hon. Milton Fowler Gregg, who was appointed 
Minister of Labour on August 7, 1950 to succeed the late Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, is the Member of Parliament for York- 
Sunbury, New Brunswick. 


He was born of United Empire Loyalist stock on a Kings County, 
New Brunswick farm in 1892. He received his early education in 
public and secondary schools and the provincial Normal School. 
Before enrolling as a student at Acadia University he taught public 
school for a time. It was while he was a student at Acadia that 
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World War I broke out and he enlisted at once, proceeding overseas 
with the first Canadian contingent as a member of the 13th infantry 
battalion of the Black Watch. 

He was wounded at the battle of Festubert in May, 1915, and 
on his discharge from hospital was sent to the Imperial Officers’ 
Training Corps to qualify for a Commission. For a time he served 
with an Imperial unit, but in 1916 he was posted as a platoon 
commander in the Royal Canadian Regiment. Later, he became the 
Regiment’s adjutant and at the time of demobilization commanded 
a company. 

Mr. Gregg was wounded a second time while leading a trench 
raid in front of Lens in June, 1917, and was awarded the Military 
Cross for conspicuous gallantry and devotion to duty in the action. 
In an engagement in front of Arras in August, 1918, he was awarded 
a bar to his Military Cross for conspicuous gallantry, courage and 
good leadership in repulsing an enemy attack. In the following 
month came a series of exploits which won him the Victoria Cross. 
The official citation which follows gives a description of his 
gallantry on that occasion. 


“For most conspicuous bravery and initiative during oper- 
ations near Cambrai, 27th September to Ist October, 1918. 

“On 28th September, when the advance of the Brigade 
was held up by fire from both flanks and by thick, uncut wire, 
he crawled forward alone and explored the wire until he found 
a small gap through which he subsequently led his men and 
forced an entry into the enemy trench. The enemy counter- 
attacked in force, and through lack of bombs the situation 
became critical. Although wounded, Lieutenant Gregg returned 
alone under terrific fire and collected a further supply; then 
rejoining his party which by this time was much reduced in 
numbers, in spite of a second wound he reorganized his men 
and led them with the greatest determination against the 
enemy trenches which he finally cleared. 


“He personally killed or wounded eleven of the enemy and 
took twenty-five prisoners, in addition to twelve machine guns 
captured in this trench. Remaining with his Company in spite 
of wounds, he again, on the 30th September, led his men in 
attack until severely wounded. The outstanding valour of this 
officer saved many casualties and enabled the advance _ to 
continue.” 


Although wounded three times in this action he recovered in 
time to rejoin his unit for the advance on Mons, the final battle of 
the war, and was with his unit there on Armistice Day, November 11, 
1918. The following April he was demobilized from the army and 
entered the service of the federal government in the old Depart- 
ment of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment where he rendered valu- 
able service in the re-establishment of war veterans in civil life. 
In the early 1920’s he was attached to the Soldier Settlement Board. 


On his retirement from government service he went into private 
business in New Brunswick, but maintained a close interest in the 
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Canadian Legion and the non-permanent active militia, serving 
with the New Brunswick Rangers. Following his appointment as 
Sergeant-at-Arms at the House of Commons in 1934, he served as 
Honorary Dominion Treasurer of the Canadian Legion and com- 
manded a company in the Governor General’s Foot Guards. 

At the outbreak of World War II Mr. Gregg. immediately 
re-entered the active army and was appointed second in command 
of the Royal Canadian Regiment, with which unit he went overseas 
in the first Canadian division in December, 1939. The following 
February he was appointed to the command of the West Nova Scotia 
Regiment in England and served in that capacity until April 1941, 
when he was made commandant of the Canadian Officers’ Training 
Unit in England. Following a change in army policy in March, 1942, 
when a majority of officer candidates from the overseas forces was 
returned to Canada for officers’ training courses, he was promoted 
to the rank of colonel and named to, command the Officers’ Training 
Corps at Brockville, Ontario. 

Early in 1943, in anticipation of the organization of a Canadian 
School of Infantry at Vernon, B.C., Colonel Gregg again went over- 
seas to study up-to-date infantry training. Following that, he was 
promoted to Brigadier and was given command of the School of 
Infantry in September, 1943, a post which he occupied until the end 
of the war. For his services in the war he was awarded the C.B.E. 

After demobilization he was called to the Presidency of the 
University of New Brunswick, a position he held with outstanding 
success for three years. He entered federal politics in 1947, winning 
the by-election in York-Sunbury in that year. He was appointed 
Minister of Fisheries in September, 1947, Minister of Veterans 
Affairs in January, 1948, and Minister of Labour in August, 1950. 
Mr. Gregg is an honorary D.C.L. of Acadia University and an 
honorary LL.D. of the University of New Brunswick. 


An Episode of 1923 


United Mine Workers of America Not Permitted to Affiliate 
with “Red Trade Union International”’. 


In 1922 the Executive of District 26 of the United Mine 
Workers of America, which has jurisdiction in Nova Scotia, 
wrote to the International Executive Board of the United 
Mine Workers asking whether affiliation with the “Red 
Trade International”? was permissible. 

The Executive Board replied with a unanimous “no”, 
and expressed “regret that anywhere working people can 
be found so woefully deficient in the knowledge of trade 
unionism that they will blindly follow the false teachings 
of the propagators of such movements.” (From the LABOUR 
GAZETTE for February, 1923.) 
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CANADA'S 
DEPUTY MINISTERS 
OF LABOUR 


A Deputy Minister of Labour, as the senior civil servant 
in the Department, carries full administrative responsibility 
for its activities, subject to the leadership of the Minister of 
Labour, who in turn is responsible to Parliament and the people 
of Canada. 


Six men have held the post of Deputy during the Depart- 
ment’s fifty-year history. They are: W. L. Mackenzie King, 
who served from 1900 to 1908; F. A. Acland, 1908-1923; Howard 
H. Ward, 1923-1934; W. M. Dickson, 1934-1940; Bryce M. 
Stewart, 1940-1942; and Arthur MacNamara, who took office on 
January 1, 1943. 


Each of the last five has contributed an article, telling 
something of the problems and events of his term of office. 
Mr. King’s contribution, which was unfinished at the time of 
his death, is printed in draft form. 


Through these six narratives, highlights of the Depart- 
ment’s history are presented from the viewpoint of the men 
who directed its affairs both in time of great events and through 
the daily round of administrative service. 
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The Founder of the Department 


The following is the first draft of a message which might 
have appeared in this issue under the signature of the Rt. Hon. 
William Lyon Mackenzie King, first Deputy Minister of 
Labour. .Mr. King was deeply interested in the plans which 
have been under way for the celebration of the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the founding of the Department of Labour in 
which he played such a central part. He had hoped to write 
such a message himself but the condition of his health made 
it wmpossible for him to undertake the task. The draft was 
prepared, a few weeks before his death, along lines which he 
himself indicated. It received his general approval, subject 
to the kind of revision to which he subjected every statement 
that might be ascribed to him. Unfortunately, in the weeks 
of his last illness it was beyond his strength to attempt even 
such a revision and the message was left, in its present form, 
unfinished. 
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There is a saying that “men 
may not go back to Astolat;” that 
the scenes of one’s boyhood or 
the places of youthful endeavour 
should not be revisited on any 
sentimental journey because of the 
intrusion of disillusionment. 


Yet I find myself in no such 
apprehension in journeying 
through the vista of the years to 
the founding of the Department 
of Labour 50 years ago. 


Splendid as has been the 
progress of the Department since 
1900, powerful as has become the 
labour movement that it aided 
along the arduous road to social 
justice and on to objectives that 
were then beyond the horizon, 
the very establishment of a 
Department of Labour was, I 
think, one of the most significant 
milestones in the _ industrial- 
labour history of Canada. 


It was not only a part of the 


development that marked our 
emergence from our _ pioneer 
setting, but it also represented 


a quickened social consciousness. 


Here was something tangible 
in labour’ relations—something 
that would operate to conciliate 
conflicting views hitherto settled 
only in one way without benefit 
of right or reason. 


Here was a Department of 
Government, however small, to 
which disputes could be sub- 
mitted and where public opinion 
could be focused on the issues 
involved. True, at first it did 
not possess any power to restrain. 
The checks and balances of a 
“cooling-off’” period came much 
later) ew bUt ith did as poroviGemma 
medium before an impartial body 
where issues in dispute could be 
weighed. 


Besides, through its monthly 
publication, the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
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the Department was a clearing 
house of information on matters 
pertaining to the developing in- 
dustrial potential of this country. 
In addition, it prompted social 
measures designed to alleviate 
unfair practices in working con- 
ditions. 


All these factors—which are 
now regarded as fundamental to 
the functioning of our industrial 
democracy—were considered novel 
and not at all generally accepted 
as progressive trends. 


Hence the importance of the 
Department of Labour in the 
early years of the century. 


To carry out our duties we had 
a small staff of about a dozen 
extremely competent people who 
worked hard without any impres- 
sive job titles. Mr. Mulock, then 
Postmaster General, was the first 
Minister of the Department, and 
our offices were in the Molson’s 
Bank Building at 14 Metcalfe 
Street. In the first few years of 
operation the staff, in addition to 
myself as Deputy Minister and 
Editor of the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
included: H. A. Harper, B.A.; 
F. A. Acland; Robert H. Coats, 
B.A.; William W. Edgar, B.A.; 
Daniel J. O’Donoghue; Geo. G. V. 
Ardouin; Victor DuBreuil; Frank 
Plant; Edward Williams; Francis 
W. Giddens; Henry G.- Andrews; 
J. H. Lacelle. 


It was a fine team. I can see 
them all now as they climbed 
the stairs up 14 Metcalfe to their 
respective offices. 


It has been my fortunate experi- 
ence to have enjoyed the friend- 
ship of several of the outstanding 
labour leaders during my Depart- 
mental and Parliamentary life. 
In some of my major decisions 
have drawn on their intimate 
knowledge of social-economic 
problems. 


In particular, I cherish happy 
memories of my association with 
such strong labour champions as 
Tom Moore and “Paddy” Draper. 
They were of the _ school of 
Sam Gompers, and these three 
“musketeers” campaigned most 
successfully in the hurly-burly of 
pioneer labour movements on this 
continent. 


My  ffirst association with 
“Paddy” Draper was when as a 
young editor I took to him my 
hand-written manuscript of the 
first issue of the LABOUR GAZETTE. 
I remember well his kindly in- 
structions on lay-out over the 
stone “bank” at the Government 
Printing Bureau. 


Tom Moore was also my con- 
fidant, particularly in the turbu- 
lent years after the First World 
War when Kremlin emissaries of 
the Third International began 
their campaign of infiltration in 
Canada and the United States. 


Moore and Draper both wielded 
an effective gavel and kept the 
Moscow disrupters clear of the 
labour movement. 


In conclusion, I would like to 
felicitate both the workers of 
Canada and the Department of 


Labour. In all the vicissitudes of 
the years the one has been the 
corollary of the other. Both have 
come a long way, often over 
rough ground, and have passed on 
a splendid heritage to _ their 
successors. 


We must remember that on the 
horizon of life the fixed stars are 
few. But even in a changing 
world there are fundamentals of 
faith upon which all progress is 
based. 

Life is like a sun-dial. This 
wonderful instrument teaches us 
every hour and every day the 
necessity of order and balance and 
harmony. 

In its reflection of the oper- 
ALOnMmEOLmeNatiraleslawer clive lts 
measurement of time and space, 
we see a harmonious relationship. 

This lesson is particularly appli- 
cable to industrial relations and 
in the larger sphere of inter- 
national relations at this critical 
hour. 

Failure to live in the orbit of 
that ordained system of order 
and harmony means the destruc- 
tion of the individual, or the 
segment of society, or the nation 
that flouts it. 
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The Pioneer Years 


by F. A. Acland 


Serving from October 1, 
1908 to September 1, 1923, a 
span of 15 years, Mr. F. A. 
Acland had the longest term 
of Canada’s six Deputy Min- 
isters of Labour. 


Now in his 89th year of age, 
Mr. Acland here reminisces 
of personalities and events 
during his years of office. 


My connection with the Depart- 
ment of Labour began on March 1, 
1907, when I assumed the duties 
of Secretary of the Department. 
Mr. Mackenzie King, who had 
been Deputy Minister since the 
inception of the Department in 
1900, when it consisted of little 
beyond the LABOUR GAZETTE, a 
monthly magazine with an exten- 
sive corps of correspondents rep- 
resenting every city or extensive 
community in the Dominion, was 
expected to vacate the position 
shortly and enter public life. I 
was to succeed him as Deputy 
Minister; that was the unwritten 
understanding and it was carried 
out in due course. 

Actually Mr. King had invited 
me as early as 1905 or early 1906 
to join the Department, with a 
view to succeeding him when he 
entered Parliament, and I had 
visited Ottawa and gone over the 
situation with him and _ had 
decided in the negative. My life 
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had been 


spent in newspaper 
work in which I had _ perhaps 
earned some reputation. I was 
at the time living in Winnipeg 
for the Globe and writing of the 
vast developments under way in 
Western Canada. Moreover, I 
was 45 and it seemed a little 
late in life to make so radical 
a change. 

In the fall of 1906 a strike 
occurred in the coal mines at 
Lethbridge, Alberta. These mines 
largely supplied all southern 
Saskatchewan and the strike 
caused an extensive shortage. in 
that region. There was much 
public excitement. Mr. Mackenzie 
King wired me at Winnipeg 
asking if I would go with him 
to Lethbridge to assist in the 


negotiation of a settlement. I 
knew something of the situation 


and was acquainted with the 
parties concerned. I agreed, and 
when a_ settlement had _ been 


negotiated Mr. King renewed his 
request that I would join him in 
Ottawa, and I agreed to come on 
the first of March, 1907. 


Sir William Mulock had, by this 
time, moved on to the high 
judicial side of his’ notable 
career and the office of Postmaster 
General was in the hands of 
the Hon. Rodolphe Lemieux, the 
Department of Labour, however, 
continuing with the Postmaster 
General. Mr. Mackenzie King 
was compelled to be much away 
from Ottawa at this time and I 
came frequently into contact with 
Mr. Lemieux and found him a 
delightful gentleman to work with. 

It was just at this time (1907) 
that the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, 1907, was being 
enacted; Mr. King was of course 
the real author of the measure, 
but the legislation was so much 
before the House of Commons for 
details and was handled always 
so tactfully by the Minister that 


it came to be described by the 
press and the public as the 
“Lemieux Act” and I _ have 


always thought that Mr. Lemieux 
found some pardonable pride in 
having his name thus popularly 
associated with this important 
statute. 


Unless my memory is at fault, 
the first Conciliation Board estab- 
lished was concerned with a 
strike of longshoremen at Mont- 
real a few weeks after I became 
connected with the Department. 
Mr. King was away from Ottawa 
at the time and the Minister 
asked that I would personally 
look into the situation and see if 
the dispute could not be referred 


to a Board of Conciliation under 
the new statute. 


That sounded a simple propo- 
sition. It meant one crowded 
meeting after another of excited 
workmen, and several gatherings 
of shipowners, though here there 
was less evidence of excitement. 
At the employee gatherings the 
French-speaking were in the great 
majority, and in endeavouring to 
explain the new statute I ventured 
into French, though I had never 
previously attempted to address 
an audience in French. The 
audience was kind and gave me 
a little cheer and, to put the 
matter briefly, after two or three 
somewhat noisy gatherings the 
men agreed to resume work and 
have the dispute go to a Board 
of Conciliation; the employers 
had already agreed to this course. 

From this time onward the 
work of the Fair Wages officers 
of the Department was consider- 
ably lightened. Whilst invaluable 
work was being continually done 
by these officers, of whom I recall 
particularly the two who were 
functioning at the beginning of 
my connection with the Depart- 
ment, Mr. J. D. McNiven and 
Mr. Victor DuBreuil, yet their 
best efforts often could not go 
beyond getting the parties to a 
dispute to agree to settlement or 
attempted settlement before a 
Board of Conciliation. Mr. 
McNiven I had known in Western 
Canada; he had been for some 
years a member of the Legisla- 
ture of British Columbia and was 
destined, in later life, to become 
Deputy Minister of Labour for 
that province and to have the 
honour to be the father of a 
distinguished member of _ the 
judiciary of Saskatchewan. 

Among other important officers 
functioning in the Department 
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when my connection with it began 
was Mr. R. H. Coats, at the time 
editing the LABOUR GAZETTE, and 
destined, in later years, to acquire 
fame as Dominion Statistician. 
He and I had been confreres on 
the Toronto Globe, probably about 
the same time that Mr. Mackenzie 
King had sought a brief experi- 
ence in journalism, trying it out 
both with the Globe and with the 
Mail, though it was, of course, 
with the Globe only that he fell 
for a few months under my 
limited jurisdiction as city editor. 

To put the matter briefly, 
things went much as public senti- 
ment had appeared to forecast. 
Mr. Mackenzie King received a 
nomination to Parliament, the 
constituency being that of North 
Waterloo, which embraced his 
native town of Berlin, long since 
known as Kitchener. He retired 
from the Civil Service and I 
succeeded him as Deputy Minister 
of Labour. The remainder of Mr. 
King’s remarkable career does not, 
of course, belong here, though I 
think all officers and former 
officers of the Department of 
Labour will always feel a measure 
of pride in the fact that this was 
the Department in which that 
career began. However, destiny 
had decreed a period of rough 
waters for Mr. Mackenzie King. 
Sir Wilfrid lLaurier’s brilliant 
Cabinet of 1911 was _ heavily 
defeated at the polls and Mr. 
King was out of Parliament for 
some years. 

The Hon. T. Crothers who 
became Minister of Labour under 
Sir Robert Borden’s premiership, 
made no important change in 
policy, and work in its various 
branches was continued much 
along the lines which had been 
laid down. 

The first great war, however, 
was looming in the distance and, 
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like a sharp east wind, cut at 
new Government activities which 
were not especially calculated to 
win the war; but all branches 
were encouraged to infuse the 
war spirit wherever practicable 
and it was astonishing how often 
it could be done; after all most 
of us had sons or daughters or 
brothers or sisters at the Front 
or near it, and it was an aid to 
them to carry on at any useful 
work at home. 

Two Ministers in turn who had 
been active trade union leaders 
succeeded each other in office, 
during the years that followed, 
Senator Gideon Robertson and 
Mr. James Murdock. It was about 
this time that the question arose 
if the Printing Bureau, with its 
attached Bindery and Stationery 
branches, which went naturally 
with the Printing Branch, would 
not be more appropriately placed 
under the Minister of Labour; 
hitherto all had been, since Con- 
federation, with the Department 


of State. There was no obvious 
advantage in the change save, 
perhaps, that one or two posi- 


tions might be cut out. 

It was, I think, under the 
regime of the Hon. Senator 
Robertson that I carried on for 
a while as Deputy Minister of 
Labour and also as King’s Printer, 
keeping my office in the Depart- 
ment of Labour. No particular 
difficulty was found in carrying 
on in this way save that it was 
obviously impossible always to 
give quite requisite attention at 
all points. When a little later 
on, Mr. Murdock replaced Senator 
Robertson as Minister, the Min- 
ister preferred that the Labour 
Department and the Printing 
Bureau should not be tied and 
the Government decreed that the 
Printing Bureau should revert to 


the Secretary of State. In the 
re-arrangement, I continued as 
King’s Printer and was succeeded 
as Deputy Minister of Labour by 
Mirani rin Ward eine tO23. 

I was destined to carry on as 
King’s Printer for ten years 
longer, when, in 1933, being then 
714 years of age, I retired, the 
then Minister, as Secretary of 
State, being the Hon. C. H. Cahan, 
a very charming gentleman. I 
may say that during my 26 years 
of Service with the Government, 
17 with the Department of Labour 
and 9 with the Department of 


State, I served under 16 different 
Ministers. 

I am in my 89th year and one 
is disposed to ramble on with 
reminiscences, but I feel that I 
have already exceeded reasonable 
limits. I close therefore with the 
hope that the Department of 


Labour may continue to flourish 
and prosper and with my respects 
and best wishes to the Minister 
and Deputy Minister and certainly 
not overlooking the Editor of the 
of which the 

being 


LABOUR GAZETTE, 
semi-centennial is 
celebrated. 


now 


The First Post-War Period 


by Howard H. Ward 


Administration of old age 
pensions and unemployment 
relief were the major duties 
added to the Labour Depari- 
ment during Mr. Ward’s 
term of office, September 1, 
1923 to January 1, 1934. 


As a retired Deputy Minister of 
Labour for Canada, I deeply 
appreciate the very kind invita- 
tion of the present incumbent of 
that office, Arthur MacNamara, 
C.M.G., LL.D., to contribute a few 
paragraphs for inclusion in a 
special commemorative issue of 
the LABOUR GAZETTE in September, 
1950, to mark the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of the Department of 
Labour for Canada, and also of 
the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


I commenced my tenure of 
office on September 1, 1923, and 
terminated it on January 1, 1934, 
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a term of ten years and. four 
months. 

During my term of office as 
Deputy Minister, I served under 
six Ministers of Labour, repre- 
senting both Liberal and Con- 
servative administrations. 


Six Ministers in a period of 
around 10 years might be pictured 
as considerable of a change-over, 
but I do not recall that this in 
any way altered the general 
policy of the Department. Though 
no two Ministers were alike in 
temperament or disposition, I 
found little difficulty in my rela- 
tionships with any of them. I 
speak most kindly of them all, 
and consider it a great. privilege 
to have served under them. 


It was, indeed, a big moment 
in my life on the day that I took 
office as Deputy Minister, for I 
realized that I was following two 
illustrious predecessors. Mr. King 
had climbed from this post to 
become Minister of the Depart- 
ment and, later on, to become the 
Prime Minister of Canada. I 
sensed the great regard he held 
for the Department, and quite 
naturally so, for, as has often been 
remarked, it was largely of his 
own creation. 


I have had the pleasure of 
personally knowing each of my 
five brother Deputies. The 
Deputies have averaged a little 
better than 8 years in office, 
with Mr. Acland having the 
longest term, around 15 years. 
If I mistake not, the Department 
has been presided over by 15 
Ministers in its 50 years of 
existence, not counting those who 
were appointed Acting Ministers, 
so that the average for Ministers 
is just over 3 years. The Hon. 
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Thomas Crothers held the port- 
folio of Minister of Labour for 
a period of 7 years (1911- 
1918), being exceeded only by 
the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell. One 
Minister, Hon. Senator G. D. 
Robertson, held the portfolio on 
two occasions, from 1918 to 1921, 
and again from 1930 to 1932. 


* * * 


When I took office as Deputy, 
I discovered that shortly before, 
in 1922, the administration of the 
Government Annuities Act, 1908, 
had been transferred to _ the 
Department, and, on the eve of 
my appointment, that the Com- 
bines Investigation Act, 1923, had 
been placed under the Minister 
of Labour for administration, thus 
adding considerably to the duties 
of the Department. Earlier, in 
1918 and 1919, additional duties 
had befallen the Department by 
way of administration of the 
Employment Offices Co-ordination 
Act and the Technical Education 
Act, respectively and further, in 
1919, the Department was assigned 
the responsibility of handling 
matters arising out of the estab- 
lishment of ‘the International 
Labour Organization of the League 
of Nations under the authority of 
the Treaties of Peace. 

Up until 1918, the chief duties 
of the Department, established 
under the Conciliation Act, 1900, 
and created a separate Depart- 
ment by the Labour Department 
Act in 1909, comprised the admin- 
istration of certain provisions of 
the Conciliation Act, 1900, de- 
signed to aid in the prevention 
and settlement of labour disputes; 
the administration of the Govern- 
ment’s Fair Wages Policy of 1900 
for the protection of workmen 


employed on Dominion Govern- 
ment contracts; the collection, 
classification and dissemination of 
statistical and other information 
relative to conditions of labour; 
the publication of a monthly 
periodical known as the LABOUR 
GAZETTE; and the administration 
of the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act, 1907, applicable 
to disputes in mines and public 
utilities. 

These were the manifold admin- 
istrative duties of the Department 
at the time of my assuming office 
as Deputy Minister, in September 
of 1923. 


Subsequently, additional duties 
befell the Department: the admin- 
istration of the Federal Old Age 
Pensions Act of 1927; the Tech- 
nical Education Extension Act, 
1929; the Fair Wages and Eight 
Hour Day Act, 1930, supplement- 
ing the Fair Wages Policy of 
1900; the Vocational Education 
Act of 1931; and the administra- 
tion of the Unemployment Relief 
Act of 1930 and continuing Relief 
PNctSmOlse 03 Ikan 1932 fande 933. 
There also befell the Department 
the administration of the Gov- 
ernment’s policy of assisting the 
municipalities and provinces in 
bearing a proportion of emer- 
gency disbursements for relief of 
distress arising from unemploy- 
ment in the winters of 1921-22, 
1922-23, 1923-24 and 1926-27, 
with the latter two periods only 
being within my regime as 
Deputy... 


* * * 


Joined with the duties of 
Deputy Minister was the office of 
Registrar of Boards of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act of 1907. I recall that in 
1923, shortly after I took office, 
the constitutional validity of the 


Statute was challenged in the 
Courts, with the matter finally 
reaching the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. The deci- 
sion of the Judicial Committee, 
which was delivered on January 
20, 1925, pronounced the Act in 
its then existing form to be 
beyond the competence of the 
Dominion Parliament. 


Following this decision an 
amending Act was passed by 
Parliament in the 1925 Session 
limiting the application of the 
statute to disputes not within 
the exclusive jurisdiction of any 
province, but providing also that 
provinces might by legislation 
relinquish any disputes within 
their jurisdiction to the federal 
authority. In this latter regard 
all provinces, with the exception 
of Prince Edward Island, passed 
ancillary legislation. Thus, the 
I.D.I. Act was restored to more 
or less its original status. It 
might be remarked that the pro- 
ceedings under the Statute were 
somewhat restricted during the 
period it was before the Courts. 

From the inception of the Act 
in 1907 up to and including the 
year ending March 31, 1934 
(which latter date was just sub- 
sequent to my retirement), the 
number of applications for Boards 
was 802, and 536 boards were 
established. The number of cases 
in which strikes were not averted 
or settled was only 38; this, I 
submit, indicates that the I.D.I. 
Act proved very beneficial to the 
nation’s industrial life. During 
my term in office something like 
205 boards were applied for, and 
around 106 established. In some 
instances boards could only be 
established with the joint consent 
of both parties, and at times this 
was not forthcoming. It should 
be borne in mind, of course, that 
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the effectiveness of the I.D.1. Act 
was greatly aided through the 


conciliation efforts of the Min-. 


ister and Departmental staff. It, 
perhaps, should be pointed out 
that this Statute has attracted 
considerable favourable attention 
from legislators and _ publicists 
throughout the world. The author- 
ship of the Act is mainly credited 
to Mr. Mackenzie King, who, at 
the time of its enactment, was 
the Deputy Minister of Labour. 


Owing to increased demands 
made upon the Department’s 
Conciliation Service, the need 
arose for a directing and co- 
ordinating head for these activi- 
ties at Ottawa. A position of 
Chief Conciliation Officer was 
accordingly created, through the 
Civil Service Commission, and 
the appointment was filled on 
November 1, 1927. To further 
strengthen this important service, 
the Department in 1928 estab- 
lished a position of Wage Inves- 


tigator and Mediator in the 
Maritime Provinces, with head- 
quarters at Halifax. Then, too, 


for the Quebec area, this service 
was strengthened by the full time 
appointment of an experienced 
Conciliator, with headquarters at 
Montreal. Thus, with additional 
officers already located at Toronto 
and Vancouver, the Department 
felt that it was quite well 
equipped to meet the demands 
made upon it for mediation. 
The duties of the Conciliation 
Officers were actually two-fold, 
inasmuch as important duties 
devolved upon them also in 
connection with the administra- 
tion of the Government’s Fair 
Wages Policy and the supple- 
mentary Fair Wages and Eight 
Hour Day Act. This legislation 
applied to varied Government 
works and supplies contracts, and 
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works undertaken directly by 
Government Departments, as well 
as to works aided by Dominion 
public funds. To briefly illustrate 
the operations of the Fair Wages 
Policy during my term in office, 
it will perhaps suffice to refer to 
the fiscal year 1931-32 when the 
Department prepared or sanc- 
tioned fair wages conditions in 
connection with 272 contracts for 
works executed by various depart- 
ments of the Government, as well 
as several contracts for works 
aided by Dominion funds; also 
contracts for supplies, embodying 
fair wages conditions, totalled 
$200,000 in round figures. Com- 
plaints of alleged non-compliance 
with fair wages conditions, of 
which there were about 40 in 
1931-32, were always. investi- 
gated, and, when found to be 
justified, steps were taken for 
proper settlement. 


* * * 


I have mentioned that the 
administration of the Govern- 
ment Annuities Act, 1908, was 
transferred to the Minister of 
Labour in 1922, a little more 
than a year before I assumed 
office as Deputy. For some years 
prior to 1922 the administration 
of the Act came under the Post- 
master General. In my first 
annual report to the Minister of 
Labour, that for the year ending 
March 31, 1924, it was shown 
that from the inception of the 
Act in 1908, a period of around 
16 years, the total number of 
contracts issued was 6,056, and 
the total amount of purchase 
money received was in the sum 
of $8,147,634.39. For a number 
of years, commencing around 
1923, an extensive advertising 
campaign was carried out with 
a view to making the Govern- 
ment Annuities better known to 
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the public, and, around 1927, in 
order to take full advantage of 
the advertising being carried on, 
a decision was taken to appoint 
special representatives in a 
number of the larger centres of 
population. These two moves 
proved most helpful in the sale 
of Government Annuities. At the 
conclusion of my term of office 
as Deputy, according to the annual 
report for March 31, 1934, the 
number of Annuity Contracts 
totalled 18,806, with purchase 
money received in the sum of 
$43,285,489.07. I have noted with 
great interest the tremendous 
increase in sales of Government 
Annuities, i.e, as of March 31, 
1949, receipts of $530,169,462.94. 
This, I suggest, more or less 
stems from the policy of adver- 
tising and appointment of agents. 

Two amendments were made to 
the Annuities Act in my time. 
The 1925 amendment reduced the 
minimum annuity purchasable 
from $50 to $10, the main purpose 
being to enable employers to 
purchase outright annuities of $10 
or more as gifts or bonuses for 
employees who had been with 
them for many years. The 
amendment of 1931 reduced the 
maximum amount payable as an 
Annuity from $5,000 to $1,200 a 
year, thus restoring the Act to 
nearer the basis originally in- 
tended. The maximum amount 
payable had been increased from 
$1,000 to $5,000 around the time 
of World War I. 


* * * 

The passing of the Old Age 
Pensions Act in the Parliamentary 
session of 1927 was one of the 
highlights during my term as 
Deputy. The Act was based on 
the recommendations of a Parlia- 
mentary Committee which, in 
1924 and 1925, had made an 


enquiry into an old age pension 
system for Canada, in which 
connection the services of the 
Department had proved helpful. 
The administration of the Act was 
entrusted to the Minister of 
Labour, who was authorized by 
regulations duly passed to enter 
into an agreement with any prov- 
ince passing ancillary legislation. 

British Columbia was the first 
province to take advantage of the 
Act, with pensions becoming pay- 
able as from September 1, 1927. 
The first old age pension cheque 
was issued to a Mr. William 
Henry Derby of Alberni, B.C., and 
I have among my souvenirs a 
photograph of the presentation. 
During my term as Deputy, 
most of the other provinces 
passed the necessary legislation 
and entered into agreements 
for the payment of pensions. 
At the end of March, 1934, the 
total number of pensioners was 
86,873, and the amount paid 
out was $65,571,079.20, with the 
Dominion Government’s — share 
being $42,018,002.39. Consider- 
able duties devolved upon the 
Departmental officials in the 
drafting of the Old Age Pensions 
Actwaby Order win, Council” of 
December 24, 1930, I was 
appointed a member of the Inter- 
provincial Old Age Pensions 
Board. 

* * * 

As previously mentioned, the 
Department was entrusted with 
duties arising out of the rela- 
tions of Canada with the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, 
which was formed under Part 
XIII of the Treaty of Peace, and 
which held its first session in 
1919. These entailed much corre- 
spondence, not only with the 
ILO, but also with other Depart- 
ments of the Dominion Govern- 
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ment, with the provinces, and 
with employers’ and _ workers’ 
organizations. The performance 


of these duties, along with reply- 
ing to various questionnaires 
circulated by the ILO, necessarily 
entailed a close study on the part 
of Departmental Officers of the 
various technical questions which 
figured on the various Confer- 
ence agenda and meetings of the 
Governing Body. Canada was 
designated as being one of the 
eight states of chief industrial 
importance entitled to seats on 
the Governing Body, which held 
quarterly meetings. Owing to 
distance, however, Canada found 
itself at somewhat of a disad- 
vantage in fulfilling the duties 
devolving on her. To overcome 
this handicap, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment authorized the appoint- 
ment of an Advisory Officer 
resident at Geneva, and _ this 
position was filled on January 1, 
1925. The Department also had 
the responsibility of arranging 
for the composition of the Cana- 
dian Delegation each year to 
the Conference of the ILO held 


at Geneva, which included 
two Government delegates, one 
Employers’ delegate and one 
Employees’ delegate, plus a 
number of advisers for each 
group. More than one Minister 


of Labour for Canada has 
attended the Conference: I recall 
the names of Hon. James Murdock 
and Hon. Peter Heenan. At the 
16th Session of the Conference, 
a former Minister of Labour, 
Senator the Hon. G. D. Robertson, 
was a delegate from Canada, and 
it should be mentioned that he was 
also honoured with the Presi- 
dency of the Conference. The 
writer had the honour of being 
selected as one of the two Govern- 
ment delegates from Canada to 
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attend the 7th Session of the 
Conference, which was indeed a 
wonderful experience. Twelve 
sessions of the Conference were 
held during my term’ of office, 
and many important draft con- 
ventions and recommendations 
were passed with the object of 
securing the improvement of cer- 
tain industrial conditions through- 
out the world. 

For several years the financial 
appropriations of the Depart- 
ment of Labour contained a grant 
to the Canadian National Safety 
League, a private association 
maintaining a ‘safety first” cam- 
paign throughout the Dominion. 
The prevention of accidents 
through systematized efforts was 
recognized as of the utmost 
importance in the conservation 
of human life and economic 
resources. The amount of $25,000 
was provided in the year 1923, 
and for each of the three subse- 
quent years (1924-1925-1926) 
further grants to the League were 
made of $10,000 in each case. I 
was for several years an Execu- 
tive Member of the League. 


In September of 1926 the 
Department had the privilege of 
receiving a delegation sent by 
the British Government to study 
industrial conditions and _ rela- 
tions in Canada and the United 
States. The delegation consisted 
of seven members, and was 
headed by Sir Wm. W. Mackenzie, 
C.B.E., K.C., who was Chairman 
of the Railway National Wages 
Board from 1920 to 1925. One 
of the members was Ernest Bevin, 
now British Foreign Secretary. 
The British mission was invited 
to make its headquarters in the 
Department of Labour, where all 
assistance possible was rendered 
by the Minister and officials of 


the Department, including the 
mapping out of an_ itinerary 
covering certain industrial centres 
in Ontario, Quebec and Mari- 
time provinces. Time did not 
permit of the Commission visit- 


ing Western Canada. The dele- 
gation interviewed employers, 
representatives of work people 


(trade union officials and others) 
and workmen themselves. Some 
of the delegates attended the 
annual meeting of the Trades and 
Labour Congress held in Montreal. 
The Commission also visited the 
United States of America and 
studied industrial conditions 
throughout the east and middle 
west. In the Commission’s report 
to the British Ministry of Labour 
in March, 1927, special reference 
was made to the amount of social 
legislation, both Dominion and 
Provincial, governing the indus- 
trial conditions of the work- 
people of Canada, and industrial 
relations were dealt with at some 
length. 


* * * 


Several important Conferences 
were held during my term of office, 
and I recall particularly three of 
them: the Dominion-Provincial 
Conference held in Ottawa in 
September, 1923; a similar gather- 
ing in November, 1927; and the 
meeting of the Employment 
Service Council of Canada in 
Ottawa in August, 1930. 


The Federal-Provincial Confer- 
ence of 1923 was called in con- 
formity with the expressed wishes 
of the Provincial Governments, 
for the purpose of securing an 
exchange of views relative to 
the various proposals for legis- 
lative action which had _ been 
adopted by the International 
Labour Conference in the form of 
Draft Conventions and Recom- 
mendations. 


The delegates in attendance at. 
the Dominion-Provincial Confer- 
ence of November, 1927, included 
all the members of the Dominion 
Cabinet, and the Premiers and 
various other Ministers of the 
Provincial Governments. The con- 
ference dealt with a wide variety 
of subjects, including several of 
interest to labour, namely: (1) 
participation by the Provinces in 
International Labour Conferences: 
(2) Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act; (3) continuance of 
federal aid for technical educa- 
tion; (4) proposed federal aid 
for unemployment relief; (5) old 
age pensions; and (6) _ social 
insurance (unemployment, sick- 
ness and invalidity insurance). 

The Employment Service Coun- 
cil of Canada was summoned to 
meet in August, 1930, by the Min- 
ister of Labour, for the purpose of 
discussing the problem of unem- 
ployment which had reached the 
point as to constitute a matter of 
national concern. This Council 
was instituted by the Dominion 
Government in 1918 for advisory 
purposes in relation to the opera- 
tion of the Employment Service 
and generally on ways of prevent- 
ing unemployment. Following a 
two-day session, the Council 
adopted a series of recommenda- 
tions embodying its views on 
emergency steps which might be 
taken to provide immediate relief 
of unemployment. The Dominion 
Government accepted the Coun- 
cil’s resolutions as a basis of its 
legislative policy which was placed 
before a special session of Parlia- 
ment in September, 1930. 

Extremely heavy responsibilities 
devolved upon the Department of 
Labour in connection with the 
administration of the Unemploy- 
ment Relief Act of 1930 and con- 
tinuing Relief Acts of 1931, 1932, 
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and 1933. To meet the adminis- 
trative needs, it was found neces- 
sary to set up a separate branch 
on a temporary basis. The annual 
report of the Department of 
Labour for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1934, shows that dis- 
bursements from the Dominion 
Treasury under these several relief 
measures, from their inception 
totalled somewhat in excess of one 
hundred million dollars; thus it 
will be seen that the application 
of these Governmental policies 
constituted a work of major na- 
tional importance. 


* * * 


I have perhaps, in what has been 
summarized, taken in more terri- 
tory than I was asked to cover, so 
I deem it wise to refrain from 
commenting further on Depart- 
mental activity in my time. How- 
ever, I feel that I am entitled to 
remark, out of my experience of 
some ten years as its Deputy Min- 
ister, that the Department of 
Labour of Canada, now rounding 
out its fiftieth year, has been a 
great power for good in the affairs 
of our national life. 


It seems to me, the Department 
of Labour has measured up far and 
away beyond the fondest hope of 
the one who was its founder. He, 
I suggest, ““Builded better than he 
knew.” 
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The staff of the Department in 
my time as Deputy Minister was, 
numerically speaking, not overly 
large, averaging, perhaps around 
110 to 125 or so permanent em- 
ployees. Thus, as Deputy, I had 
the opportunity of meeting and 
knowing practically every mem- 
ber of the staff. The entire staff 
was situated in the one building, in 
Ottawa, with the exception of the 
Conciliation and Fair Wages 
Officers located at Halifax, Mont- 
real, Toronto and Vancouver. 
There were, of course, a number 
of special representatives in con- 
nection with the sale of Govern- 
ment Annuities located at various 
centres, as well as quite a number 
of LABOUR GAZETTE correspondents 
located in industrial centres. With 
the enactment of the Unemploy- 
ment Relief Act in 1930, a con- 
siderable staff was engaged on a 
temporary basis. I desire to pay 
tribute to all who served on the 
Departmental staff during my 
tenure of office as Deputy Minister, 
for I have not forgotten how 
loyally they served. 

In the years of my retirement 
from the Department, I have, in a 
quiet sort of way, followed its 
activities. I am pleased to note 
its continued growth, and I wish 
for it every success in the future. 


Problems of the “Thirties” 


by W. M. Dickson 


Mr. Dickson describes gra- 
phically a journey through 
Canada’s western provinces 
during the depth of the de- 
pression. He also tells of 
the first unsuccessful attempt 
at unemployment insurance 
legislation, followed by pass- 
age of a valid law shortly 
after the outbreak of war. 
Mr. Dickson served from 
January, 1934, to November, 
1940. 


The all-absorbing question fac- 
ing the Hon. R. B. Bennett and his 
newly appointed Government in 
calling a special session of Parlia- 
ment in September, 1930, was the 
unemployment problem. 


In forming his Cabinet Mr. Ben- 
nett had called on Senator the 
Hon. G. D. Robertson to be his 
Minister of Labour. Sir Robert 
Borden had, in 1919, likewise 
called Mr. Robertson to his Cab- 
inet as Minister of Labour, having 
first appointed him to the Senate. 
The Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen had 
retained the Senator as his Min- 
ister of Labour when he succeeded 
Sir Robert as Premier. 


On his appointment in August, 


1930, Senator Robertson did me 
the honour of offering me the posi- 
tion as his private secretary, and 
I was accordingly transferred from 
the Department of Justice, where I 
had served since February 1, 1914, 
as a permanent civil servant. 
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The Prime Minister, as a pre- 
liminary step to introducing legis- 
lation to deal with the problem, 
had telegrams despatched to the 
premiers of the several provinces 
and to the mayors of the principal 
municipalities enquiring as to the 
number of unemployed there were 
in the district. At the same time 
the Minister had Mr. R. A. Rigg, 
Director of the Employment Ser- 
vice, convene a meeting of the 
members of the Employment Ser- 
vice Council of Canada, a purely 
non-political body of which he was 
chairman. The meeting was called 
for the 21st and 22nd of August at 
Ottawa. A very large group 
attended, every province save 
Nova Scotia being represented. 
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Only one subject was discussed, 
namely “Unemployment.” On the 
afternoon of the 22nd, the Council 
unanimously adopted 12 resolu- 
tions embodying its views on 
emergency steps which might be 
adopted to relieve the existing 
situation. These resolutions were 
used as a basis in drafting the 
legislation which became known as 
the Relief Act of 1930. 


A second step taken preparatory 
to the introduction of legislation 
was the despatch of telegrams by 
the Minister to each Member of 
the Commons and the Senate ask- 
ing to be advised what public 
works might be, in his opinion, 
carried out in his, constituency to 
meet unemployment. 


The Bill was submitted to the 
House of Commons on September 
eet O30) 


Stating in its preamble that un- 
employment, “‘which is primarily a 
provincial and municipal respon- 
sibility,” had “‘become so general 
throughout Canada as to constitute 
a matter of national concern,” the 
measure provided for the approp- 
riation of twenty million dollars 
out of the general revenue to be 
expended on public works. 

Tariff changes were also put into 
effect by Mr. Bennett in 1930. On 
these he placed great confidence 
in correcting economic conditions 
in Canada, and they were quick 
in producing marked results in the 
country’s economic life. In the 
eight months following the elec- 
tion of August, 1930, there was a 
marked influx of new concerns 
from outside countries into the 
Dominion, including at least 
seventy U.S. firms,. ten from 
Britain and two from France. 

However, in general, unemploy- 
ment conditions did not ameliorate 
but on the contrary they increased. 
As the money voted by Parliament 
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at the Special Session proved in-- 
sufficient, it was deemed necessary 
the following year to make pro- 
vision for continued relief assist- 


ance. 


Before submitting legislation to 
Parliament, however, it was 
deemed advisable that the Minister 
should visit the West and assess 
the existing need which had been 
greatly increased by three succes- 
sive years of continued drought 
and land drifting conditions 
throughout the major portion of 
the southern portions of the three 
prairie provinces. Accordingly in 
June, the Senator, accompanied by 
Mrs. Robertson, Mr. R. A. Rigg, 
Mr. H. Hereford, Superintendent 
of Unemployment Relief, and my- 
self left for Winnipeg on the first 
leg of our tour of the four Western 
provinces. 


On June 26, at a time when the 
Senator and Mrs. Robertson had 
been taken by Mayor Webb to 
inspect certain relief works which 
had been performed under the 
Relief Act of 1930, I was informed 
that a delegation of unemployed 
had forced their way into the hotel 
(The Royal Alexandra) and were 
demanding an audience with the 
Minister. Accompanied by Mr. 
Rigg and Mr. Hereford, I met the 
deputation which claimed to be 
the leaders of the Winnipeg un- 
employed single men. A clean-cut 
young man in his twenties, was 
the spokesman of the group of half 
a dozen. He appeared to be of a 
higher intelligence and refinement 


‘than the run of those who had 


headed up the unemployed depu- 
tations which waited on us on our 
tour: also his presentation was 
much more reasonable and in more 
respectful and moderate language 
than the rest. There might have 
been another reason for this. 


There was, quite unknown to us, 
a wild fight being waged outside 
the hotel, between the police and 
the rioters who had armed them- 
selves with broken pieces of a 
contractor’s barricade erected close 
to the Royal Alexandra. The 
marchers had milled about the 


hotel peaceably for quite a time, 


but eventually engaged with the 
cordon of police which surrounded 
the hotel. There were a number 
of casualties, several policemen 
and rioters being taken to hospital. 


At Edmonton, the R.C.M.P. 
arranged for the interview with 
the unemployed. They also super- 
vised the interview, which passed 
off fairly peaceably. After meet- 
ing the Government and _ the 
mayors of the principal Alberta 
municipalities we left Edmonton 
on the midnight train for Van- 
couver. 


Here the Minister was met by 
a delegation of mayors from the 
municipalities of the Kootenays, 
which submitted the _ strongest 
representations concerning the 
depredations and general lawless- 
ness of the Doukhobor colony in 
B.C. As this had nothing to do 
with the question of unemploy- 
ment relief the Minister advised 
the delegation that he could only 
transmit their representations to 
the Government. 

We crossed over to Victoria by 
night and met the members of the 
B.C. Government and mayors of 
the municipalities who laid the 
situation in their several jurisdic- 
tions before the Minister. From 
Vancouver we returned by C.P.R. 
to Calgary where we met the 
Mayor and city council. We here 
met a delegation from the single 
unemployed, quite the most defiant 
group we encountered on our tour. 

From Calgary we proceeded to 
Regina. When we reached the 
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capital we found that arrange- 
ments had been made to drive our 
party through the drought area, or 
rather through a typical section of 
it adjacent to the city. I have 
since thought that although there 
were sound reasons for giving the 
Minister this insight into the actual 
conditions which obtained in the 
province, still in view of the fatal 
effects it was to have on the Min- 
ister’s health it was unfortunate 
that it could not have: been 
avoided. 


We were driven southwest to- 
wards the Weyburn district for 
about 60 miles. Then we headed 
west for about 30 miles; then north 
back to Regina, having covered 
about 140 miles in the triangle 
traversed. In all that distance— 
a veritable desert of brown dust as 
fine as flour and lying in drifts 
which obliterated fences, ditches 
and roads, as snow does sometimes 
here in the East in the winter—in 
all those 140 miles we did not see 
one living thing save only near 
Forward, where we turned north 
to return to Regina. In a dead, 
stunted tree which was growing 
out of the bank of what formerly 
had been a creek but now was a 
part of the barren desolation over 
which he at the moment was lord, 
was a.lone red-winged blackbird. 
Not a gopher, not a field mouse, not 
a blade of grass, not a vestige of 
green, nothing but brown dust as 
far as the eye could reach. This 
is what the Minister was seeing, 
not the miles upon miles of 
waving, golden grain reaching as. 
far as the present desolation. 

It was a terrific shock; how 
terrific we never guessed until the 
next day in Winnipeg, when, as 
the Minister was addressing the 
Canadian Club and describing the 
hopeless condition which he had 
just witnessed in Saskatchewan he 
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broke down completely. The same 
thing occurred after our return to 
Ottawa and the Senator was add- 
ressing the Canadian Club of that 
city. Again describing the desola- 
tion with which the West had been 
visited he once more broke down. 
He never was his old self again 
and late in the following fall he 
had a serious collapse in his office 
and was rushed to hospital where 
he remained for some weeks. He 
resigned as Minister of Labour on 
February 5, 1932. 

On his return to Ottawa, Senator 
Robertson submitted a detailed 
report of his investigations to the 
Prime Minister who subsequently 
announced in the House of Com- 
mons that before the Session ended 
the Government would introduce 
a program for relief of the special 
situation which had resulted from 
drought and for the relief of the 
abnormal unemployment condi- 
tions. This Act, which received 
the Royal Assent on August 3, 
1931, was called the Unemploy- 
ment and Farm Relief Act, 1931. 

Other legislation passed during 
the Senator Robertson’s incumb- 
ency included amendments to the 
Annuities and Old Age Pensions 
Acts, and a Vocational Education 
Act which replaced the Technical 
Education Act of 1919. 


* * * 


On February 3, 1932, the Hon. 
Wesley Ashton Gordon, who up to 
that time had been Minister of 
Immigration, was sworn in also as 
Minister of Labour and Mines. 
Possibly no man at the time occu- 
pied a position of more direct rela- 
tionship to industry as a whole 
than Mr. Gordon, in administering 
these three very important port- 
folios, inasmuch as his duties 
brought him into close contact 
with the major elements that 
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vitally affect the Canadian indus- 
trial structure. 

It was decided that Senator 
Robertson should take an ocean 
voyage for his health. Arrange- 
ments were accordingly made for 
a trip to Jamaica, from which 
the Senator returned in vastly 
improved health, so much so that 
it was agreed that he should head 
the Canadian Delegation to the 
Sixteenth Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference which 
opened in Geneva in April, 1932. 

At the opening sitting, the Sen- 
ator was elected President of the 
Conference. Although everybody 
connected with the conducting of 
the Conference endeavoured to the 
utmost to lighten the Senator’s 
task as President, he insisted on 
performing all the duties himself 
and attending to all the functions 
of the Office with the disastrous 
result that following the Confer- 
ence he suffered a second stroke. 
Mrs. Robertson, and Sir George 
Perley who had been attending the 
League of Nations, had difficulty 
in getting him home again. From 
then until his death on the 25th 
of August, 1933, the Senator was 
an invalid at his home on Dela- 
ware Avenue. 

It is hard indeed for one who 
was intimately associated with 
Senator Robertson even for so 
short a time as it was my privilege 
to be, not to take the opportunity 
to pay tribute to his great gifts 
and qualities as a man which en- 
deared him to all whose privilege 
it was to know him. In 1915 he 
became International Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers, and served con- 
tinuously in this office save for the 
periods he was a Cabinet Minister. 
He was a big man; big in stature, 
big in his breadth of view, and 
especially big in his sympathy for 


his fellow man. It is certain that 
in his great sympathy for his 
fellow man during this great 
depression he actually wore him- 
self out in the service of his 
country. It is a fitting tribute to 
the Senator and his devotion to 
the cause of labour and the 


raising of its lot throughout the. 


world that his last public act 
should be to preside over the 
deliberations of the greatest labour 
organization in the world. 


* * * 


Late in the Session of 1932 the 
Prime Minister informed Parlia- 
ment that it had been the intention 
of the Government to arrange a 
conference with the Provincial 
Governments to try to overcome 
the obstacles to enacting legisla- 
tion to establish in Canada a sys- 
tem of contributory unemployment 
insurance. The greatest of these 
difficulties was the fact that with- 
out a ceding of some of the pro- 
vincial powers under the B.N.A. 
Act it would not be feasible for 
the Dominion to pass the necessary 
legislation. At the conference 
some of the provinces proved un- 
willing to give up those rights or 
agree to any amendment to the 
B.N.A. Act. 


In 1935, however, the Prime 
Minister introduced the argument 
that the treaty making power of 
the Dominion under the B.N.A. Act 
gave the Federal Government 
authority to pass legislation to 
implement Conventions adopted 
by the International Labour Or- 
ganization. The Prime Minister 
accordingly introduced in the 
House of Commons bills to ratify 
three Conventions dealing with 
hours of work, minimum wages, 
and one day’s rest in seven. On 
January 29, he also introduced 
the Employment and Social Insur- 
ance Act. Some 51 amendments 


were made to this Bill in the Sen- 
ate but most of them were of 
minor consequence and mostly to 
remove ambiguity and to clarify 
the enactment. Other legislation, 
regarding four ILO Maritime Con- 
ventions also received the approval 
of Parliament. i 

At the same Session, legislation 
was adopted extending the scope 
of the Combines Act, while the 
Fair Wages and Hours Act of 1935 
replaced legislation of 1930. It 
included new sections to comply as 
far as possible with the recom- 
mendations of the Price Spreads 
Commission. The new features 
made provision for an eight-hour 
day and a 44-hour week on gov- 
ernment construction work and 
contracts, and extended the cover- 
age of the Act. 

On July 20, the personnel of 
the Employment and Social In- 
surance Commission was. an- 
nounced as follows: 

Hon. Gordon S. Harrington, 
former Prime Minister of Nova 
Scotia, chairman; Mr. Tom Moore, 
President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress, workers’ repre- 
sentative; and Mr. N. Romeo 
Beaudet, an executive of the Con- 
federation Life Assurance Com- 


pany, employers’ representative. 
Mr. P. M. Draper, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Trades and 


Labour Congress was chosen to 
succeed Mr. Tom Moore as Presi- 
dent of that body. 

The federal election took place 
on the 14th of October and owing 
to the confusion which had arisen 
as to the constitutionality of the 
Employment and Social Insurance 
Act the Commission did not con- 
tinue in office long after the new 
Ministry took over. 

The Hon. Mr. Gordon returned 
to private life and his law practice 
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in Haileybury. He was replaced 
by the Hon. Norman Rogers, who 
had formerly been Private Secre- 
tary to the Rt. Hon. W. L. Mac- 
kenzie King, but who since 1929 
had been Professor of Political 
Economy at Queen’s University. 

The problem of unemployment 
continued to be pressing. At the 
end of November, 1935, the Min- 
ister appointed a Committee to 
make a personal survey of the un- 
employment relief camps. The 
Members of the Committee were: 
Mr. R. A. Rigg, Director of the 
Employment Service Branch of 
the Department; Mr. Humphrey 
Mitchell, former M.P. for East 
Hamilton and late Minister; and 
E. W. Bradwin, Ph.D., of Toronto, 
Principal of the Frontier College. 
On January 31, the Committee 
submitted an interim report. In 
it the Committee recommended 
the closing out of the camps; 
but meanwhile that they be run 
on the basis of much smaller 
units and with a stipulated work- 
day with wages basis. 

(Later in the year the camps 
were discontinued, under the 
direction of Mr. Humphrey Mit- 
chell who had been appointed to 


the Department of Labour as 


Director of Labour Transference.) 

Various measures to alleviate 
unemployment at about this time 
included joint Dominion-provin- 
cial works programs; an additional 
series of federal projects; a hous- 
ing program; a youth training 
program; and a Dominion-provin- 
cial arrangement providing pay- 
ment to over 20,000 men who were 
placed on farms, and an additional 
payment to the employing farmer. 

In 1937 I was appointed as one 
of the Government Delegates to 
the Twenty-third Session of the 
International Labour Conference. 

As very keen interest existed 
among the delegates with regard 
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to the possible fate of the Employ- 
ment and Social Insurance Act, 
Dr. Riddell, the other delegate, 
arranged that I should explain 
the situation existing in Canada 
at the moment. This I did 
by reading the judgment of the 
Privy Council which declared 
the Act to be ultra vires of 
the Dominion Parliament. Their 
Lordships added in their Judg- 
ment, ‘“‘that it must not be thought 
that Canada was incompetent to 
legislate in performance of treaty 
obligations. In totality of legis- 
lative powers, Dominion and Pro- 
vincial together, she was fully 
equipped, but the legislative power 
remained distributed, and, if in 
the exercise of new functions 
derived from her international 
status she incurred obligations, 
they must, so far as legislation 
was concerned when they dealt 
with provincial classes of subjects, 
be dealt with by the totality of 
powers—in other words, by co- 
operation between Dominion and 
Provinces.” 


The following January, the’ 
Speech from the Throne stated 
that the co-operation of the prov- 
inces had been sought to make 
possible the enacting of an unem- 
ployment insurance measure dur- 
ing that Session of Parliament. 

A letter from Mr. King to the 
several provincial premiers indi- 
cated the extent of the amendment 
to the B.N.A. Act it was proposed 
to seek at Westminster, viz., the 
addition of the two words “‘Unem- 
ployment Insurance” to Section 91 
of the Act. 

In May of 1940 the Prime Min- 
ister announced to the House that 
practically all the provinces had 
indicated their willingness to sup- 
port the Government in seeking 
the proposed amendment. This 
was secured on July 10, and on 


August 7 the Unemployment In- 
surance Act received Royal Assent. 
* * * 

Overshadowing all other mat- 
ters in national and international 
affairs during the month of August, 
1939, was the march of events 
which culminated in war. 


When the inevitability of war 
became apparent, Mr. Rogers con- 
ferred in turn with representatives 
of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, the All-Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, the Railway 
Brotherhoods, the Canadian Fed- 
eration of Labour and the Con- 
federation of Catholic Workers. 


The response to these discussions 
left no doubt in his mind of the 
whole-hearted co-operation of 
those who spoke for the various 
organizations with the Govern- 
ment in the development and 
operation of policies adopted to 
meet the emergency of war. As 
one of the first steps of the 
Government immediately prior to 
the outbreak of war, the Minister, 
following a broadcast by the Prime 
Minister to the Canadian people, 
announced over the air that pro- 
vision had been made for “the 
immediate establishment of a War- 
time Prices and Trade Board 
which will co-operate with those 
engaged in production, manufac- 
‘ture and distribution in any regu- 
lation deemed necessary to main- 
tain efficient operation in the 
marketing of goods.” 

With the outbreak of the war 
the Prime Minister re-organized 
his Cabinet, the Hon. Norman 
Rogers becoming Minister of Na- 
tional Defence, being succeeded as 
Minister of Labour by the Hon. 
Norman McLarty. 

With a view to providing means 
for adjustment of disputes in all 
essential war activities and thus 
avoiding strikes and lockouts, the 


provisions of the I.D.I. Act were 
made applicable to any dispute be- 
tween employers and workers en- 
gaged in war work comprising 
munitions, supplies and defence 
projects. This was announced on 
November 7 by Hon. Mr. McLarty. 

On the same day that Canada 
entered into a state of war with 
Italy, June 10, 1940, the Hon. 
Norman Rogers died at 1.25 p.m. in 
the crashing of a military aircraft 
ten miles west of Port Hope which 
was carrying him and party to 
Toronto where he was to address 
a joint meeting of the Empire and 
Canadian Clubs. 

Mr. Rogers’ untimely and tragic 
death was vastly more than a 
regrettable and tragic event of our 
lamentable war history. I know 
no one who would have the 
temerity to venture an estimate of 
the loss to Canada which it occa- 
sioned. Here was a young man 
just in his prime with all the zeal 
of a Knight of the Round Table to 
right the ills and inequalities and 
injustices of this world, a servant 
of the State with the interest of 
the State and the State only his 
whole concern, an able and con- 
scientious administrator, a kindly 
and sympathetic friend. 

By June of 1940 the office of the 
ILO at Geneva found itself prac- 
tically isolated from the great 
majority of its member countries. 
Communication had become so 
difficult as to be almost impossible 
so that it was obvious that the 
work of the Organization could no 
longer be carried on efficiently. In 
these circumstances the Canadian 
Government agreed to facilitate 
the temporary transfer of its per- 
sonnel to Canada. Montreal was 
selected by the Director as the 
most suitable location for the new 
quarters of the ILO. McGill 
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University agreed to supply the 
necessary accommodation for office 
space for the 40 or 50 personnel. 

Before writing ‘‘30” to this script 
let me say a few words about what 
I consider the most important 
function of the Department, the 
conciliation service, whose func- 
tion is to preserve peace in indus- 
try and keep its wheels running 
smoothly. 

The Department is equipped 
with both the authority and 
trained personnel to assist employ- 
ers and employees to compose their 
differences. The procedure is 
simple and the service is prompt. 

The Conciliation Service was 
performed by a small—an all too 
small—but most competent staff 
of a Chief Conciliation Officer at 
Ottawa, Mr. M. S. Campbell; our 
Eastern Representative, Mr. E. 


McG. Quirk, at Montreal, in charge 
of Quebec and the Maritime Prov- 
inces and our Western Representa- 
tive, Mr. F. E. Harrison at Van- 
couver. I cannot speak too highly 
of these officers who for so many 
years Carried the responsibility 
and burden of the Conciliation 
Service so wisely and efficiently. 
The former two died in the service 
of the Department, the last now 
lives on well-earned superannua- 
tion at Vancouver, B.C. 

On November 1, 1940, my con- 
nection with the Department and 
the staff terminated through the 
effluxion of time, I having attained 
the age of 65 two months earlier. 
The staff were most kind in their 
farewells and I have carried the 
pleasantest of memories into re- 
tirement of my very pleasant asso- 
ciations with them, one and all. 


‘‘Hubristic’’ Cheesemaker 


Awarded Damages For 


Unlawful Dismissal 


In full verbal 
majesty, the law moved to redress 
the wrongs of an Ontario cheese- 
maker who brought action against 
his employer on the ground of 
unlawful dismissal. 

As reported in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE for February, 1923, the 
High Court took note of the 
employer’s defence that the 
plaintiff (i.e. the cheesemaker) 
was insolent in his language. 

“Plaintiff and the president of 
the defendant company,’ the 
Court noted, “in several encoun- 
ters over the business of the 
factory, were heard ‘chewing the 
rag, which meant that they were 
indulging in a free exchange of 
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hubristic epithets, with mutual 
suggestion as to ignobility of 
natal origin and pungent assever- 
ation of mental inferiority. 

“But indulgence in this verbal 
pastime between employer and 
employee, on equal terms socially 
and commercially, as between 
man and man, with give and 
take, and covering business 
affairs, is not sufficient ground 
for the breaking of the contract 
under which the cheesemaker was 
employed. ... The insolence of 
the employee is not sufficient 
where he has been irritated by 
the conduct of the employer. .. .” 

The cheesemaker was awarded 
damages of $1,200. 


The Labour Department in Two Wars 


by Bryce M. Stewart 


Dr. Bryce M. Stewart’s dis- 
tinguished career in the field 
of industrial relations has 
included two periods of ser- 
vice in the Department of 
Labour. The first occurred 
during World War I and the 
period of reconstruction. He 
returned to the Department 
as Deputy Minister in 
October, 1940, on loan from 
the industrial relations firm 
of which he is director of 
research, and served until 
the end of 1942. 


Canada entered the first world 
war soon after my appointment to 
the Department of Labour in the 
summer of 1914. A decade or 
more of heavy immigration, rail- 
road building and urban expansion 
had ended and there were bread 
lines in the larger cities. My first 
assignment was to study the un- 
employment problem. The report 
of this study recommended a 
nation-wide employment service 
on a Dominion-provincial basis as 
a first step but meanwhile recruit- 
ing and munitions orders had 
taken up the slack and the report 
was pigeonholed. Parts of it were 
included in the report of the On- 
tario Unemployment Commission 
which appeared in 1916. 

R. H. Coats who was then Editor 
of the LABOUR GAZETTE and Statis- 
tician of the Department was 
serving as a member of the Cost- 
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of-Living Commission at the time. 
Mr. Coats had decided to submit a 
minority report and I was assigned 
to assist him mainly in the re- 
search on Canada’s Balance of 


International Payments. The ma- 
jority and minority reports con- 
stituted three weighty volumes 
and it is said that when they came 
into the hands of my revered 
teacher, the late Dr. O. D. Skelton, 
he characterized them in his dry- 
humoured fashion as ‘another 
contribution to the high cost of 
living.” We joined in the laughter 
but were pleased when some years 
later Professor Jacob Viner, the 
distinguished Canadian-born eco- 
nomist then at the University of 
Chicago, covered much the same 
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ground and said the report was a 
mine of statistical and other in- 
formation and acknowledged his 
indebtedness to it. 

Mr. Coats was appointed Do- 
minion Statistician in 1916 and I 
succeeded him in the Department. 
Our main achievements in the next 
few years were the initiation of 
annual reports on the labour legis- 
lation of the Dominion and the 
provinces, a monthly tabulation of 
unemployment as reported by 
trade unions, increasing the cover- 
age of the report on building per- 
mits from thirty-five to fifty-six 
cities, construction of the first 
national employment index in any 
country; and the launching of the 
Employment Service of Canada, 
the first permanent nation-wide 
employment service in America. 
We were anxious to construct a 
payroll index as well but budget 
and other considerations frustrated 
this ambition. The labour legisla- 
tion reports, which greatly facili- 
tated research in the field, have 
continued to be published. The 
trade union, unemployment and 
building permit tabulations still 
appear regularly in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. The employment index, 
based on monthly reports from 
employers of the number of em- 
ployees on the payroll, was trans- 
ferred to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics in 1922. 

Serving a British mission that 
recruited workers in Canada in 
the summer of 1915 for employ- 
ment in munitions and manufac- 
turing in Great Britain was an 
instructive experience. The mem- 
bers of the mission were W. Wind- 
ham of the British Board of Trade 
Offices and G. N. Barnes, MP., 
Assistant Secretary of the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers, 
later a member of the War Cab- 
inet. Their procedures of recruit- 
ing, testing, final selection and 
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dispatching of about two thousand 
skilled metal tradesmen exempli- 
fied British Civil Service efficiency 
at its best. I remember well when 
two of us from the Department 
had the responsibility of taking a 
large group of these tradesmen to 
Montreal by train and the anxiety 
we felt until our charges were safe 
aboard ship. 

The Employment Service was a 
major undertaking. Late in 1917 
when it seemed that the war might 
be nearing its end the Minister of 
Labour, Honourable T. W. Croth- 
ers and his cabinet colleagues be- 
came concerned about the prospect 
of post-war unemployment. The 
report of 1914 was dusted off and 
after conference with a committee 
of the cabinet I was instructed to 
draft the Employment Offices Co- 
ordination Act which Parliament 
passed early in 1918. It provided 
that the offices should be adminis- 
tered by the Provincial Govern- 
ments and be subsidized and co- 
ordinated by the Dominion in 
accordance with an annual agree- 
ment. Then came the drafting of 
the agreements and a memorable 
trip with the Minister from Ottawa 
to Victoria to negotiate the agree- 
ments with the governments of 
the western provinces. The mari- 
time provinces were unwilling to 
commit themselves and under war- 
time authority the Department of 
Labour established and operated 
the offices in that part of the 
country. We were given a special 
grant of $100,000 in addition to the 
subsidy of $150,000 provided in 
the Act, a considerable total in 
those days. Meanwhile Mr. Croth- 
ers had resigned, the Honourable 
Gideon Robertson became Minister 
and I was appointed Director of 
the Employment Service. 

We were resolved to establish 
under conditions of the agreement 


standard operating and statistical 
procedures and effective arrange- 
ments for the clearance of job 
vacancies and applications within 
and between the provinces. Plans 
to these ends were discussed with 
the Advisory Council of the Ser- 
vice on which employers, labour 
and various departments of gov- 
ernment were represented and in 
many conferences with provincial 
officials. They were accepted and 
applied with slight modification. 
To relieve the offices of the statis- 
tical burden each interviewer was 
required to record daily the par- 
ticulars of vacancies and applica- 
tions on a standard form and for- 
ward it to Ottawa. There the data 
were compiled and classified mech- 
anically by occupations, offices and 
provinces, reported to the prov- 
inces and published in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. By this procedure we 
were assured of accurate national, 
provincial and local compilations 
and the offices were enabled to 
concentrate upon their placement 
function. The authoritative study 
Public Employment Offices pub- 
lished by the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation referred to the Canadian 
Service as one of the two most 
adequate systems of public em- 
ployment offices yet established, 
the other being the system of em- 
ployment exchanges in Great 
Britain. 

In the development and opera- 
tion of the Employment Service 
of Canada a number of Dominion 
and provincial officials worked 
together as a team with fine esprit 
de corps. Among those at the 
Dominion level were Harry Here- 
ford who directed the offices in the 
maritime provinces while they 
were being operated from Ottawa; 
Arthur Odam who had charge of 
statistics and the processing of 
reports from the local offices; J. M. 
Wyatt, staff officer on juvenile 
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placement work, who directed an 
office in Winnipeg as an experi- 
ment in this area of employment 
service; G. C. Paterson who devel- 
oped office procedures; Miss Mary 
Macoun (now the wife of Major- 
General Howard Kennedy) in 
charge of research; R. A. Rigg in 
charge of clearance and inspection 
for the Western provinces; the 
late Major Howard who directed 
the clearance and inspection func- 
tions for the Eastern provinces and 
Frank Compton, secretary and 
staff assistant. Dr. W. C. Clark on 
leave from Queen’s University for 
a year or more made a fine contri- 
bution to the planning of the Ser- 
vice. Major L. L. Anthes of the 
Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re- 
establishment, who was _ chiefly 
responsible for making the place- 
ment of veterans of World War I 
a responsibility of the Employ- 
ment Service and supervised the 
staff of his department assigned 
to that function, was a tower of 
strength. 

Outstanding among the _ co- 
operating provincial officials who 
bore the brunt of the work of 
organization and administration 
in their jurisdictions, were Dr. 
W. A. Riddell, Deputy Minister 
of Labour for Ontario; the late 
Joseph Ainey, General Superin- 
tendent of Employment Offices, 
Quebec; Tom Molloy, Secretary 
of the Saskatchewan Bureau of 
Labour; the late J. D. McNiven, 
Deputy Minister of Labour for 
British Columbia; and the late 
J. H. McVety, General Superin- 
tendent of Employment Offices for 
British Columbia. 

With the collapse of the post-war 
boom in 1920 and the contraction 
of government revenues a policy 
of economy prevailed and the 
special grant to the employment 
service was discontinued. In 1922 
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the budget of the Department of 
Labour was reduced almost en- 
tirely in the provision for the Em- 
ployment Service and in large part 
the initiative in employment ser- 
vice matters shifted to the prov- 
inces. Several of us on the staff 
found employment elsewhere. 


* * * 


On my return as Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour, October, 1940, on 
leave of absence from Industrial 
Relations Counselors, Inc., New 
York, the Minister of Labour the 
late Honourable Norman A. Mc- 
Larty and his officials were wrest- 
ling with new problems and a 
marked expansion in the depart- 
ment’s regular functions arising 
out of the war. The immediate 
needs were to provide for the 
planning of war labour policy and 
its administration with due regard 
to the related functions of other 
departments, federal and provin- 
cial. The first step was the estab- 
lishment of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Labour Co-ordina- 
tion charged with the duty of 
defining the jurisdiction of the 
several government agencies and 
developing plans to facilitate uni- 
fied planning and co-ordination of 
their activities, to eliminate com- 
petition for labour and to provide 
training in war occupations. In 
the main the recommendations on 
war labour policy and its adminis- 
tration derived from this commit- 
tee and the Minister’s staff confer- 
ences, liaison being maintained 
with the Economic Advisory Com- 
mittee, the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, the Director of Na- 
tional Selective Service and other 
such agencies and officials. 

Planning centered on three 
major interrelated problems— 
manpower and training, wage 
policy, and maintenance of indus- 
trial peace. As regards manpower 
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and training, the Labour Co-ordi- 
nation Committee assembled data 
on the requirements of the armed 
services, war plants and civilian 
industries. On this basis the Com- 
mittee during the ensuing two 
years submitted proposals which 
were implemented by Orders in 
Council on such matters as pre- 
vention of the enticement of skilled 
labour on war production, removal 
of the maximum working hours 
limitation on certain war con- 
struction work, establishment of 
a Wartime Bureau of Technical 
Personnel, provision to cover the 
travel expenses of workers being 
transferred to war industries, the 
establishment of a manpower in- 
ventory, appointment of a Dir- 
ector of National Selective Ser- 
vice, and transfer of all national 
registration functions from the 
Department of National War Ser- 
vices to the Department of Labour. 
Most of the Committee’s man- 
power functions were assumed by 
the Director of National Selective 
Service, Mr. E. M. Little, on his 
appointment. 


The training phase of the Com- 
mittee’s work was highly fruitful. 
The existing Youth Training Pro- 
gram, to which R. F. Thompson 
of the Department of Labour had 
given effective direction was re- 
organized as a War Emergency 
Training Program and funds and 
facilities were provided for the 
training of men and women in 
technical schools and industrial 
plants for certain occupations in 
the armed services and in war pro- 
duction. Arrangements were made 
with universities to give special 
courses in personnel administra- 
tion in view of the dearth of per- 
sonnel managers for the expanding 
war plants. The Vocational Train- 
ing Co-ordination Act of 1942 
drafted in the Department of 


Labour formalized the wartime 
program and made provision for 
post-war vocational education and 
financial aid to the provinces for 
the purpose. 


Soon after its appointment the 
Labour Co-ordination Committee 
gave attention to the need for a 
national wage policy in view of 
competitive wage bidding for em- 
ployees, union demands for higher 
wage rates and the futility of the 
effort to control prices without 
some restraint on wage increases. 
An Order in Council, December 19, 
1940, for the guidance of boards of 
conciliation fixed basic wage rates 
at the level then existing, permit- 
ted the upward adjustment of sub- 
normal wages and further wage 
increases only by way of a cost- 
of-living bonus. Later this policy 
with some modification was ex- 
tended to war industries and in 
October, 1941, to substantially all 
industry. This unprecedented 
action was criticized by some 
authorities in the United States 
and immediately after the Prime 
Minister’s announcement of the 
final order three Washington offi- 
cials visited us and asked for argu- 
ments that might be used to oppose 
any demand for the adoption of 
such a policy in their country. 
However, in less than a year after 
the United States declared war a 
similar policy was announced by 
President Roosevelt. 

Recommendations looking to the 
maintenance of industrial peace 
prompted several measures. All 
war industry was made subject to 
the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act but this step proved in- 
adequate. In the first two years 
of the war the volume of proceed- 
ings under the Act was almost 
equal to that of the preceding ten 
years. It appeared that many of 
the applications for Boards of Con- 


ciliation were unwarranted and 


‘that some speedier method of deal- 


ing with them should be devised. 
In May, 1941, appointment of the 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
mission was announced. Its mem- 
bers were Humphrey Mitchell, 
then an official of the Department, 
Chairman; Gilbert Jackson, con- 
sulting economist, and George 
Hodge of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. This body was empow- 
ered and directed to investigate 
disputes promptly, to require the 
production of evidence, to seek 
settlements and if unsuccessful to 
advise the Minister whether there 
were grounds for establishing a 
board. The Commission was highly 
effective. Within a few months 
Boards of Conciliation were being 
established in only about 20 per 
cent, of the cases. 


A supplementary measure was 
directed at the hasty calling of 
strikes without opportunity for all 
the employees concerned to fully 
consider the issues. Orders in 
council of September and Novem- 
ber, 1941, required that the Min- 
ister of Labour should be informed 
of proposed strikes, authorized the 
Minister to direct that a vote be 
taken among those who in his 
opinion were affected by the dis- 
pute and permitted a strike only if 
a majority of those entitled to vote 
favoured such action. 

Soon after the wartime wage 
policy was applied to all industry 
the duties of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commission were 
transferred to four newly ap- 
pointed commissioners stationed at 
Vancouver, Toronto, Montreal and 
Fredericton and a National War 
Labour Board equally representa- 
tive of employers and employees 
and nine regional boards with the 
Ministers of Labour of the prov- 
inces as chairmen were established 
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for the enforcement of the -war- 
time wage policy, administration 
of the Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act and the Orders in 
Council on minimum wages. The 
three members of the Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commission be- 
came members of the new body, 
Mr. Mitchell being appointed 
chairman. He retained this posi- 
tion after his appointment as Min- 
ister of Labour to succeed Hon. 
Norman A . McLarty who had 
become Secretary of State. By 
these provisions administration of 
the wartime wage policy, the long 
standing legislation on fair wages 
in government contracts and the 
minimum wage order, was unified. 
Disputes about wages were dealt 
with uniformly throughout the 
country in accordance with pres- 
cribed national policy and the acti- 
vities of the Dominion and pro- 
vincial governments in this area 
were largely co-ordinated. 

The strain on the conciliation 
service of the Department was 
serious especially as its senior 
members were nearing or had 
passed the retirement age. The 
constant travel and prolonged 
negotiations would have _ tried 
much younger men. As a steadily 
increasing proportion of industry 
shifted to war production and be- 
came subject to federal wartime 
requirements the conciliation work 
of the provincial labour depart- 
ments contracted. Finally a co- 
operative arrangement was effect- 
ed whereby as cases arose they 
were referred to either a federal 
or a provincial officer as the cir- 
cumstances dictated. The gener- 
ous provision by the departments 
of labour of the provinces eased 
the burden but the federal con- 
ciliation service was seriously im- 
paired by the retirement of the 
Assistant Deputy Minister, the late 
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Mr. Gerald H. Brown who had 
supervised this function of the 
Department for many years and by 
the death of its able Chief Con- 
ciliation Officer, Mr. M. S. Camp- 
bell. After negotiations with the 
Treasury Board and the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission a major reorgani- 
zation and broadening of the ser- 
vice was effected. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. M. M. Maclean as its 
director was highly gratifying to 
all concerned. 

Union pressure for legislation 
patterned after the Wagner Act of 
the United States involved a series 
of negotiations with union and 
employer groups. These led early 
in 1944 to the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations (P.C. 1003) 
which departed from the Wagner 
Act in important particulars and 
on which the present Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act was based. 


* * * 


This record is incomplete. Limits 
of space permit only the merest 
mention of such matters as the 
relationships with the defence and 
other departments and the various 
advisory committees on different 
phases of the war effort; extension 
of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act to persons discharged from 
active service; provision for the 
reinstatement of members of the 
armed services in their civilian 
employments; liaison with the Un- 
employment Insurance Commis- 
sion ably managed by Arthur 
MacNamara, then Associate 
Deputy Minister; meetings of the 
International Labour Organization 
and its Governing Body; joint con- 
ferences of United States and 
Canadian representatives of em- 
ployers, unions and the two gov- 
ernments on common problems of 
wartime labour policy under the 
auspices of the International 


Labour Organization; co-ordina- 
tion of United States and Canadian 
labour policy for the construction 
of the Alaska highway; the 
sessions of the National War 
Labour Board; the almost daily 
conferences with the Minister and 
participation in his press confer- 
ences and sessions with employer 
and union delegations; the con- 
stant exchanges with the Director 
of Selective Service after his ap- 
pointment; preparation of infor- 
mation for the Minister, the 
Cabinet and Parliament; the re- 
shaping and expansion of the 
Department for its wartime re- 
sponsibilities and the day and 
night efforts to ward off industrial 
disputes and to effect quick settle- 
ments when they occurred. 


The encouragements so out- 
weighed the disappointments as to 
leave only pleasant memories. The 
few meetings with the Prime Min- 
ister in company with the Minister, 
the late Tom Moore and a few 
others in Mr. King’s office or at 
tea in his house at Kingsmere to 
plan our next steps are unforget- 


table. Visits and counsel from Sir 
Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans and 
Alec Gunn of the British Ministry 
of Labour helped to smooth the 
way for us. Perhaps the most 
abiding recollections are those of 
new friendships made, the deep- 
ening of several of long standing 
and the zestful team spirit of the 
officials of the Department in this 
period of wartime work com- 
panionship. Mr. McLarty and 
Mr. Mitchell gave no thought to 
sparing themselves. Seemingly 
impossible tasks were mastered as 
they were undertaken by such able 
and energetic associates as Arthur 
MacNamara, M. S. Campbell, R. F. 
Thompson, Dr. W. J. Couper of the 
International Labour Organization, 
Professor J. C. Cameron of Queen’s 
University, Dean Vincent Mac- 
Donald of Dalhousie University 
and Miss Alice Waterman, our 
efficient secretary. When _ the 
burden of war work on Industrial 
Relations Counselors, Inc., pre- 
cluded further extension of my 
leave, I left the Department with 
much regret. 
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Years of Crisis 


by Arthur MacNamara 


Dr. MacNamara came to the 
Labour Department early in 
the war, and took office as 
Deputy Minister on January 
1, 1943. 


His reminiscences deal par- 
ticularly with the Depart- 
ment’s two great wartime 
tasks of manpower mobili- 
zation and maintenance of 
industrial peace. 


The five men who preceded me 
as Deputy Minister of Labour had 
each in his turn to face special 
administrative problems. 

The founding of the Depart- 
ment, the drafting of early labour 
legislation, the first World War 
and its aftermath, Dominion- 
Provincial relationships in labour 
matters, the struggle to meet 
the unemployment crisis of the 
*thirties—these were the dominant 
problems of the Labour Depart- 
ment’s first four decades. 

As one who is still in harness, 
it is not yet possible for me to 
see in perspective the happenings 
of my own term of office, cover- 
ing World War II and the years 
of post-war reconstruction. 

It has certainly been an event- 
ful period, one of fast-moving 
incident, presenting many new 
problems, the solution to which 
could sometimes only be sought 
through improvisation. It has 
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also been a 


good 
fellowship; and I think particu- 


period of 


larly of the war years, when 
hard-working and loyal asso- 
ciates gave their utmost in time 
and effort to the Labour Depart- 
ment’s two great wartime tasks 
of manpower mobilization and 
maintenance of industrial peace. 


My introduction to Federal 
Government service was, as it 
happened, not by design on my 
part; nor in the initial stages was 
it by design on the part of the 
Federal authorities. When war 
broke out I was serving as 
Deputy Minister of Public Works 
and Labour in the Province of 
Manitoba, a position that was 
both interesting and busy. 


In January of 1940, at his 
request, my services were loaned 
to the Hon. Norman Rogers, who 
was then the Minister of National 
Defence of Canada. The task 
was the regularizing of payments 
to dependents of those who were 
in the Armed Forces. The loan 
was initially for a _ six-month 
period but was extended. Several 
rather arduous tasks followed: the 
inauguration of unemployment 
insurance; the removal of persons 
of Japanese nationality from the 
Pacific Coast inland. Then, came 
a permanent appointment = as 
Associate Deputy Minister of the 
Federal Labour Department. 


In the autumn of 1942 I became 
Director of National Selective 
Service; and in January 1943 I 
was appointed Deputy Minister of 
Labour, retaining my Selective 
Service post. 


Thus by stages a six months’ 
loan proposition became a _ per- 
manent move from Provincial to 
Federal service. 


I must confess to some feel- 
ings of regret at leaving my 
Provincial employment, which was 
closely associated with actual 
construction projects and where 
I had happy business and social 
contacts. 


But the tremendous problems 
in the Labour Department field 
—the wartime movement of 
manpower, post-war re-estab- 
lishment, unemployment allevia- 
tion methods, conciliation of 
disputes, and progress towards 
happier labour-management rela- 
tions—were overpoweringly en- 
grossing, and presented a chal- 
lenge difficult for anyone _ to 
resist. 

* * * 

The manpower program that 
the Labour Department admin- 
istered through the National 


Selective Service organization was 
essentially quite simple in _ its 
objectives. Men and women had 
to be found, first for the Armed 
Forces, and second for war plants. 
Meanwhile, of course, essential 
civilian services, such as food and 
supplies, had to be maintained. 


In the early stages of the 
war, this program could be 
carried out on a voluntary basis. 
It was only as the war effort 
grew in scope that special com- 
pulsory measures became neces- 
sary. War plants at first found 
little difficulty in securing a 
sufficient supply of men and 
women; high wages and good 
working conditions in the new 
establishments, together with the 
patriotic inducement of working 
directly on war equipment, were 
adequate attractions. The indus- 
tries that found themselves 
running short of workers were 
those where the work tended to 
be arduous or not too highly 
paid, such as farming or mining. 

The strain of the war effort 
on the country’s manpower 
resources can be appreciated when 
it is realized that by 1943 some 
million and a half men and 
women were either in the Armed 
Forces or employed in war plants. 
In retrospect it seems almost 
fantastic that such a vast number 
of persons could have’ been 
mustered for occupations which 
lay outside the country’s normal 
peacetime industrial processes, 
and yet that there should have 
been so little disruption to the 
civilian way of life. 

Many of the extra million and 
a half persons came from the 
ranks of the unemployed; others 
were retired persons who returned 
to work, married women who 
found part-time or full-time jobs, 
or young people who started work 
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earlier than normal. Neverthe- 
less a substantial number had to 
come from civilian industry. 

It was in March, 1942, that the 
first civilian manpower controls 
were introduced, when the Prime 
Minister, Mr. King, announced the 
first National Selective Service 
Regulations. The pattern of the 
program which subsequently 
developed is familiar. The more 
stringent manpower controls were 
brought in unwillingly, only as 
they became absolutely necessary. 
Under the program, all hirings 
and separations of workers had 
to be channelled through Selec- 
tive Service offices—offices which 
had only just been organized by 
the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. Workers in essen- 
tial industries and occupations 
were ‘frozen’ in their jobs, and 
in some cases given postponement 
of military training. Industries 
were given labour priority rat- 
ings; and job-seekers were 
directed to high priority jobs 
wherever possible. Beginning in 
1943, a series of compulsory 
labour transfer orders were 
issued, applying to certain low 
priority industries and occupa- 
tions, and aimed at “scraping the 
bottom of the manpower barrel,” 
by directing to essential indus- 
try the last available supply of 
labour. 

A significant feature of the 
manpower program was the care 
that was taken to consult with 
labour, management and _ other 
groups on policy matters. Before 
regulations were passed and put 
into effect they were reviewed 
by the National Selective Service 
Advisory Committee, made up of 
representatives of labour, man- 
agement, the armed forces, agri- 
culture, the universities, and 
other groups. If the Director, 
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who was chairman of this Com- 
mittee, was not able to satisfy 
the group that a Selective Service 
order was advisable and neces- 
sary it was reconsidered. 

Other countries give Canada 
credit for a good manpower 
management record during World 
War II. Officials, for example, 
from the United Kingdom and 
from the United States have been 
generous in their praise of the 
results shown by the various 
manpower regulations put into 
effect by the Government. 

My own impressions are that 
the success attained was due to 
the patriotism of the Canadian 
people and a definite determina- 
tion to win the war which made 
the workers willing to accept 
inconveniences. Plenty of power 
was given the Minister of Labour 
and the Director of Selective 
Service but fortunately the 
authority given by the regula- 
tions did not half require to be 
used. The needs were published 
and the people were told what it 
was hoped they would do and 
they did it. All credit is due to 
the Canadian workers, and a 
special word should be mentioned 
in regard to the women workers. 


Selective Service controls 
passed away almost immediately 
after the war ended. A _ neces- 
sary job had been carried out, 
with every possible democratic 
safeguard, but such controls were 
not consistent with our normal 
way of life, and their passing 
was regretted by nobody. 


There remained, however, the 
nation-wide network of local 
offices. These offices could now 
assume the task for which they 
had been originally intended, 
namely to bring together on a 
free and voluntary basis workers 
in search of employment and 


COMMENDATION FROM THE FIRST TO THE 
PRESENT DEPUTY MINISTER OF LABOUR 


Shortly after he had been awarded a “Citation of Merit’ 
from the International Association of Public Employment 
Services for his work in “enlarging the opportunities of useful 
work for all and for minimizing the hazards of unemployment 
to wage-earners and to society,” Dr. Arthur MacNamara 
received the following letter from the Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King: — 

LAURIER HOUSE 
Ottawa 
June 14, 1950. 
My Dear MacNamara: 

I should like to extend to you my hearty congratula- 
tions upen the well merited honour recently conferred upon 
you by the International Association of Public Employment 
Services, which held its most recent meetings in Long Branch, 
California. I meant to write you at the time I saw mention 
of the “Citation of Merit” in the press, but for one reason or 
another have been prevented from doing so until today. 

I suppose there is no one in our country who, more 
than myself, has an adequate appreciation of the services you 
have rendered the parties to industry, and through them to the 
country at large. For public as well as personal reasons, I 
should therefore like to say how glad I am that the part you 
have played in “industrial relations” over the years has become 
so generally recognized. I mean this in reference not so much 
to the award of merit recently received, as to the appreciation 
of the significance of that award by the press of our country. 
My delay in writing to convey my own congratulations has 
had the advantage of enabling me to make mention of this 
additional recognition. 

I need scarcely add the pleasure it has been to me, 
during the years you have been in Ottawa, to have enjoyed 
the association we have had together on so many matters of 
government. The association has been one of the pleasantest 
of my public life. 

With my best of wishes and all kind remembrances. 
Believe me always. 


Yours very sincerely, 
(Sgd.) W. L. MACKENZIE KING. 


Arthur J. MacNamara, Esq., C.M.G., LL.D., 
Deputy Minister of Labour, 

Confederation Building, 

Ottawa, Canada. 
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employers with job openings; this 
task being coupled with the 
administration of unemployment 
insurance. 


The war effort, which so trans- 
formed our Canadian economy, 
also occasioned changes in our 
attitude towards social problems; 
and I like to think of the struc- 
ture of unemployment insurance 
and the employment service as 
symbolizing our new approach to 
the major difficulty that plagued 
the nineteen-thirties, that of 
unemployment. The employment 
offices are now playing an essen- 
tial role in relationship to the 
Government’s policy of main- 
taining high levels of employ- 
ment and income. Moreover, 
their attention to the _ special 
needs of handicapped persons, of 
older workers, and of young 
“first-jobbers”’ reflects another 
aspect of our new and broader 
post-war concept of social needs 
and human objectives. 

In addition to the mobilization 
of manpower, the second major 
task of the Labour Department 
during the war years was the 
maintenance of industrial peace. 


It is one thing to see that 
workers are in jobs which are 
essential to the war effort; it is 
quite another to induce them to 
make their full contribution in 
these jobs. You cannot prevent 
unrest merely by passing an 
Order yin)» Council inor) sean 
you spark enthusiasm merely 
by means of administrative 
machinery. Unrest is the breed- 
ing ground of absenteeism, labour 
turnover, disastrous strikes, and 
even of sabotage. You cannot 
legislate against these _ things. 
What you can do is create con- 
ditions which go a long way to 
preventing their occurrence. 
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The anti-inflation program of the 
Federal Government did much to 
encourage the full participation 


of labour in the war effort. 
Though the fight against infla- 
tion benefited Canadians in all 


walks of life, it is its significance 
in the field of labour relations 
which is of special interest. By 
preventing inflationary price rises, 
it did a great deal to remove one 
of the chief threats to industrial 
peace. 

It was the responsibility of the 
Department of Labour to admin- 
ister wage control, an essential 
part of this anti-inflation program. 
But wage control could not mean 
a rigid wage freeze It had to 
be firm enough to prevent infla- 


tionary increases, but flexible 
enough to allow for essential 
adjustments. 


Wage control was administered 
by National and Regional War 
Labour Boards, to which labour, 
management, or both parties 
jointly, could apply for wage 
adjustments. 

The task of these boards was 
not easy, in view of the tre- 
mendous pressure on wage rates 
which developed as labour became 
searce. However the Canadian 
people were behind the anti- 
inflation program, and there is 


‘no doubt of its wartime success. 


With the abandonment of wage 
control late in 1946 the Govern- 
ment withdrew from its inter- 
vention in this area of labour- 
management relations. In another 
field, however, a wartime experi- 
ment in industrial relations was 
to prove to have more than 
temporary utility, and was sub- 
sequently embodied in peacetime 
legislation. 

This was the introduction, in 
1944, of compulsory collective 


bargaining between employers and 
the certified bargaining repre- 
sentatives of their employees. 


This innovation needs no 
description here. Its introduction 
had the effect of virtually ending 
strikes over the issue of union 
recognition; a result of consider- 
able importance during a period 
when unions were more than 
doubling their membership. 


The conciliation work of the 
Labour Department increased 
' greatly during the war years, with 
its application to war industries 
as well as to those falling norm- 
ally within federal jurisdiction. 
Some indication of the success of 
this work, and of the restraint 
exercised by both management 
and labour during the war period, 
is revealed by the fact that the 
amount of time lost as a result 
of work stoppages averaged less 
than half a day a year for each 
worker. 

* * * 

I have no space here to say 
much more about my term of 
office. However it does seem 
necessary to give special mention, 
for example, to the War Emer- 
gency Training Program, organ- 
ized during the war on a 
Dominion-Provincial co-operative 
basis, which trained no less than 
half a million persons for war 
industry or as tradesmen in the 
armed forces, and helped to 
rehabilitate 150,000 war veterans. 
The training of so many skilled 
workers made an essential con- 
tribution to Canada’s increased 
industrialization, with incalculably 
beneficial consequences to the 
standard of living of the workers 
themselves and the country as a 
whole. 


I think, too, of our Dominion- 
Provincial farm labour program, 
which did emergency work in the 


war years, as having proved to 
have more than temporary value. 
Our wartime sponsorship of 
labour-management production 
committees has also continued 
into the peace, as has our 
expanded research work into 
labour and economic questions. 


Perhaps the biggest of the 
post-war tasks we have under- 
taken has had to do with the 
placement of the thousands of 
new Canadians, including dis- 
placed persons, who have entered 
the country during this period of 
expanding industrial develop- 
ment. 


We have also, of course, con- 
tinued such pre-war functions as 
the sale of annuities, including 
group contracts for pension plans, 
the issuing of fair wages schedules 
for Government contracts, the 
analysis of labour legislation, and 
the publication of labour infor- 
mation. 


Our participation in the work 
of the International Labour 
Organization has brought Cana- 
dian unionists and employers, as 
well as Government officials, into 
contact with the problems and 
aspirations of labour and industry 
in other countries, and helped 
to create a sense of the world- 
wide scope of the movement 
towards social justice. The 
current trend in the ILO’s work 
is to render technical assistance 
to the underdeveloped areas of 
Asia, Africa and Latin-America, 
and to help them to develop the 
higher standards of living and the 
hope and confidence in the future 
which are so essential to the 
effective functioning and ultimate 
triumph of the democratic way 
of life. 

In closing this brief review of 
my share of the Labour Depart- 
ment’s half century, there only 
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remains for me to wish the 
Department luck and success in 
the next fifty years, and to 
express my confidence that it 
will adhere to the ideals of 
service to labour, management 
and the public that have moti- 
vated those who have carried on 
its work from 1900 to 1950. 

It is with sorrow that, since 
the above was written, I must 


make reference to the death of 
the man who, as Minister of 
Labour, had been my superior 
since my appointment as Deputy 
Minister. In the Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell the country has lost a 
great labour leader and I person- 
ally have lost a friend and one 
whose many fine qualities made 
it a never-failing pleasure for 
me to work under his guidance. 


Six Decades of Public Opinion on 


Labour Organization 


as illustrated by reports of three Government bodies 
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Royal Commission on Capital and Labour 
**, . - such societies should be encouraged.” 

“Labour organizations are necessary to enable 
workingmen to deal on equal terms with their 
employers. They encourage their members to study 
and discuss matters affecting their interests and to 
devise means for the betterment of their class. It 
is gratifying to be assured by many competent 
witnesses that labour bodies discourage strikes and 
other disturbances of industry, favour conciliation 
and arbitration for the settlement of disputes, and 
adopt conservative and legitimate methods for 
promoting the welfare of the producing members of 
society. It is in evidence that most labour bodies 
strive effectively to promote temperance throughout 
the country, and especially among their members.... 


“Your Commissioners recommend that in view of 
the good already accomplished the increase of such 
societies be encouraged by all legitimate means, and 
that one day in the year, to be known as Labour 
Day, be set apart as a holiday by the Government.” 


Royal Commission on Industrial Relations 
“,.. persist in dealing with their employees as individuals.” 
“Employers may be divided into three classes— 
(1) those who deny the right of their employees to 
organize and who actively take steps to prevent such 
organizations; (2) those who, while not denying that 
right of their employees to organize, refuse to 
recognize organization among their employees, and 
persist in dealing with them as: individuals, or as 
committees of employees, without regard to their 
affiliation with the organizations; and (3) those who 
not only admit the right of their employees to 
organize, but recognize and bargain with the organ- 
ization on behalf of their employees. 

“There are not many employers in Canada who 
belong to the first class, but there are a very large 
number who belong to the second class. The 
employers who openly object to their employees 
organizing are not many, but, rightly or wrongly, 
the workers believe that numbers of employers who 
openly declare their willingness that their employees 
should organize, covertly interpose obstacles in the 
way of their doing so, and that employees who are 
active in organizing their fellows into trade unions 
are got rid of, or penalized in some other way. To 
the third class belong the great railway, telegraph 
and mining companies and many building trades.... 

“On the whole we believe the day has passed 
when any employer should deny his employees the 
right to organize. ... We believe the frank acknow]l- 
edgement of this right by employers will remove one 
of the most serious causes of unrest.” 


Public Inquiry of National War Labour Board 


“... collective bargaining should be made compulsory.” 
“Generally speaking, the great mass of employers, 
until comparatively recent years have employed all 
weapons in their power to resist and discourage the 
trade union movement . . . Generally speaking, we 
have reached the conclusion from the evidence that 
under present war conditions it is in the national 
interest that the principle of collective bargaining 
should be made compulsory . . . under a Code pro- 
viding a set of rules that will be fair to both parties 
and in the national interest and administered by an 
umpire who cannot be called in question. ... 

“Any such measure must take into cognizance 
that the national interest is more important than that 
of either industry or organized labour.” 


1919 


1943 
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THE CANADIAN 
WORKER INA 
CHANGING 
ECONOMY 


by the Economics 


and Research Branch 


George V. Haythorne, Director * 


Since 1900, Canada has made rapid strides 
in developing from a rural to an urban 
economy. The following article sketches 
some of the major economic and. social 
changes of the past fifty years, and their 
effects on the working and living condi- 
tions of Canadian workers. 


* While all Sections of the Economics and 
Research Branch contributed to this article, it was 
prepared mainly by J. M. Wyatt, F. W. Burton, and 
J. P. Francis. 


In 1900, Canada was still a young country from almost every point 
of view. Her economy was dominated by rural activities of which 
agriculture was the most important. Although numerous small manu- 
facturing and commercial activities flourished in the towns and cities, 
Canadian workers were engaged then largely in the production of 
animal products, field and vegetable crops, fish, lumber and gold. The 
labour force was composed mainly of farmers, merchants and craftsmen 
working in most instances on their own account. Social security 
measures were almost non-existent and educational and other com- 
munity facilities were limited in scope. Most workers stayed at their 
jobs for long hours, little was done about sanitary, health or recreation 
facilities, there were no cars to carry them to work and back, and at 
home the coal oil lamp and the wood-burning stove were still standard 
domestic equipment. Although the five eastern provinces were already 
well developed, settlement west of the Great Lakes was widely scattered 
and many frontier regions existed. 


Today, in 1950, Canada is becoming a highly industrialized country 
and already is one of the world’s great trading nations. The primary 
industries continue to be of basic importance, but manufacturing now 
has emerged as the largest single industry. Far-reaching technological 
changes have occurred and extensive new resources have been dis- 
covered and developed. The Canadian labour force is made up mainly 
of wage and salary workers, each one of whom relies on the productive 
activities of others to provide most of thé goods and services he requires. 
Community facilities have been greatly extended and governments have 
been called upon to play a greater role both in economic and social 
spheres. 


As a result of these major developments, the standard of living of 
Canadian workers has increased sharply. Wages have risen, not only 
in manufacturing as shown in the accompanying table, but in all 
industries. Today, most workers enjoy the benefits of shorter hours, 
greatly improved working conditions, often including recreational, 
health and eating facilities, transportation frequently in their own cars, 
and at home many of the advantages of the modern electrical age. 
Due to natural growth, immigration and broad shifts of population, 
settlement has been extended across the southern expanse of the nation 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, although broad northern frontier areas 
still remain. 


Canada’s evolution from an essentially rural and agrarian economy 
to a basically urban and industrialized one has been characterized by 
significant economic and social changes. Some of these changes have 
occurred suddenly while others have taken place more slowly and are 
imperceptible except over long periods of time. Because of the far- 
reaching effects of such events as the two World Wars of 1914 and 1939 
and the great depression of the 1930’s, which have acted partly as 
depressants and partly as stimulants, Canada’s economic and social 
development has not taken place at a steady rate over the last half- 
century. 


This discussion is not intended to be exhaustive; rather, some of 
the more basic changes which have occurred will be mentioned and 
their impact on Canadian workers will be pointed out. The discussion 
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Since 1900, Canada’s population has almost tripled, the most rapid 


increase being in the West... . 


will deal first with those changes that are mainly economic in nature, 
and then with some of the developments that can be classified as being 
primarily social. Finally, mention will be made of some of the more 
important economic and social problems that face this country today at 
the mid-point of the twentieth century. 


Economic Changes 


in Canada Since 1900 


The overall growth of the Can- 
adian economy since 1900 is 
evident in every aspect of national 
life. Measured by the yardstick 
of population, Canada now has 
over two and one-half times as 
many people as it had fifty years 
ago, while the Canadian labour 
force is about three times as 
great. There are other impressive 
achievements. Production has in- 
creased far more rapidly than 
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the number of workers. The im- 
proved acreage of Canadian farms 
has more than tripled during the 
period. The physical volume of 
output in manufacturing and in 
mining has been multiplied, on 
the average, by about ten. The 
annual value of Canadian exports 
is over sixteen times as great as 
in 1900, and hydro-electric power 
capacity is over forty times as 
great. 


Indicators of Canadian Economic Growth 


Item 1900 1950 
: | x. | - 
eRe ee oes See Pilemeoee e ete | 5,300,000 | 13,845,000 
CSEAUIPACLEC APC R SEs a0 oo SON ets es 2 RTE | 12,000,000 | 50,000,000 
Primary Steel—Tonnage Produced(!).............. 26,000 | 3,190,000 
Employment in Manufacturing(?)......,........... 280,000 | 1,300,000 
Weekly Hours Worked in Manufacturing........... 60 : 43 
Weekly Wages in Manufacturing.................../|$ 7 44 
WHeColet Pe TICG INOCK. on tei tua iba cysiarh was 10g <0, 0 3 > 100 294 


Exports(!) $169, 000,000 '2, 990, 000, 000 


@ Data refer to 1900 and 1949. 
@) Data refer to 1901 and 1950- 


... Immigration was an important factor in this population growth, 
although many people also emigrated to the United States. 


TO FROM 
CANADA fm CANADA 
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It is evident from such statistics 
that physica! output per man-hour 
has increased in most industries 
with considerable rapidity. Not 
only the number of workers, but 
the output and the real income of 
workers generally, have increased 
greatly since 1900. 


Development of 
Natural Resources 


The development of natural 
resources, previously underdevel- 
oped or untouched, was one of the 
chief causes of the increase in 


production. In most cases, the 
utilization of new resources in- 
volved the settlement of new 
areas. 

The most striking extension of 
settlement took place in the agri- 
cultural areas of the Prairie 
Provinces in the first quarter of 
the century. The rapid expansion 
of prairie agriculture was made 
possible by the favourable condi- 
tion of world markets for food, by 
the application of suitable produc- 
tion techniques and methods of 
organization which had already 
been worked out in the western 


The Canadian population has been growing older, due to an in- 
crease in life expectancy and a decrease in the birth rate . . . 
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United States, by the construction 
of railway lines and waterways, 
including the Panama Canal, by 
the distribution of free home- 
steads, by the stimulation of a 
heavy flow of immigration and, 
more recently, by water and soil 
conservation projects. To furnish 


these prerequisites of prairie 
settlement, aid of many kinds 
was extended by the Federal 


Government. 

The resulting movement into the 
prairies, in size and rapidity, 
eclipsed all similar movements in 
Canadian history. Between 1900 
and 1914, approximately one 
million people moved into the 
Prairie Provinces. The prairie 
wheat crop increased during this 
period from 20 million to over 200 
million bushels. By 1921, the bulk 
of the prairie agricultural land had 
been occupied. Owing to the 
absence of systematic land use 
studies, including soil analyses, 


and to the inexperience of many 
settlers, some areas which were 
occupied were found later to be 
unsuited to field crops. 

On a much smaller scale than 
on the prairies, agricultural settle- 
ment has also taken place in 
other areas, especially in British 
Columbia and in northern Ontario 
and Quebec. Agriculture in these 
areas has been subsidiary in most 
cases to other industries develop- 
ing at the same time, such as 
mining, logging, and _ closely 
related secondary industries. 

The expansion of forest indus- 
tries led to the economic develop- 
ment of considerable areas in 
many parts of Canada. The in- 
crease of population in such areas 
has, of course, been much less than 
in the case of agricultural settle- 
ment, but the total area affected 
has been very great, as Canada’s 
forests cover over one-third of the 
total land area. The regions of 


... Since 1900, the Canadian labour force has nearly tripled, the 
increase being chiefly in non-agricultural occupations. 
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During the early years of the 
century, production of wheat, 
steel, and lumber increased 
rapidly... . 


greatest development have been 
the British Columbian coast, north- 
ern Ontario, northern and eastern 
Quebec, and parts of the Maritime 
Provinces and Newfoundland. 

Commercially, lumber and 
newsprint are the two major 
products of Canadian forests. 
Export. markets have been im- 
portant in the growth of both 
industries. In 1900, lumber was 
already Canada’s leading export. 
Nevertheless, production has been 
greatly increased, chiefly by the 
development of a large new lum- 
bering industry in British Colum- 
bia, where the large trees permit 
low cost, high quality, and the 
maximum use of mass-production 
methods. 

The pulp and paper industry, in 
contrast with lumbering, is a 
development of the twentieth 
century, especially of the period 
since the first World War. About 
90 per cent of Canada’s total pro- 
duction of wood pulp and paper is 
destined for the United States’ 
market. This has become the 
chief forest industry of eastern 
Canada, especially of Quebec, but 
it is important in all the chief 
forest areas of Canada. Since 
newsprint production has tended 
to be located close to the pulpwood 
supply, and is a highly capitalized, 
mass-production industry, it has 
resulted in the growth of modern 
town sites in forested areas 
previously unsettled. 

Mining has increased spectacu- 
larly in Canada since 1900. Coal 
mining approximately tripled its 
output between 1900 and 1920, due 
to the increasing demand from the 
railways, the steel industry, and 


cea Total Pra tOe if 


Portion used 
in Canada 


MILLIONS OF CORDS per year 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS per year 


908 1910 1915 1970 1925 1 
8 MW 
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1935 1940 1945 1900 1905 1910 1915 1920 1925 1930 1935 1940 105 
4-48 US 14-19-24 2-H 


. . Production of pulp and paper, and metals, expanded later. 


manufacturing industries in gen- Canada is small, the industry has 
eral. Since 1920, the increasing made a relatively large contribu- 
use of hydro-electric power, oil, tion to the settlement of areas 
and gasoline, has helped to reduce previously remote and _ largely 
the rate of increase in coal mining. unoccupied. The large mineral 

Metal mining in Canada had not deposits have attracted large num- 
become a major industry before bers of people dependent on metal 
the first World War, except for refining, steel production, con- 
the temporarily large output of struction, transportation, the ser- 
gold from the Klondyke and of vice industries and agriculture. 
silver from the Cobalt area. Most Prospectors for minerals have also 
of the large ore-bodies, which now made a large contribution to the 
form the basis of Canada’s output task of exploring Canada’s remoter 
of gold ‘and base metals, were regions. The old-fashioned, col- 
discovered before 1914, but large- ourful and individualistic pros- 
scale development was delayed by pector has been one of the key 
the technical difficulties of ex- figures in Canadian development. 
tracting the metals from complex, Adequate and cheap transporta- 
low-grade ores. The urgency of tion was vital to the extension of 
wartime demand helped to solve settlement over large undeveloped 
the problem. The recent discov- areas, and to the shipment of large 
eries of iron ore in Labrador and volumes of bulky staple products, 
northern Ontario and of oil in such as wheat and lumber. This 
Alberta have given added impetus fact had long since been recog- 
to these and related industries. nized by Canadian governments, 

Although the number of people and the first transcontinental rail- 
actually employed in mining in way, as well as most of Canada’s 
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present waterways had been com- 
pleted before 1900. , 

Settlement of the new areas, 
however, especially in the prairies, 
demanded a great increase in rail- 
way facilities. Between 1900 and 
the end of the first World War, 
Canada’s railway mileage more 
than doubled. Expansion was then 
brought almost to a stop, partly 
as a result of less rapid Western 
development and the advent of 
the automobile. 

Air transport later played a 
more vital role in the development 
of Canadian resources. Aeroplanes 


were particularly valuable in the 
Canadian north, with its great 
distances and sparse population, 
and their increasing use during 
the thirties was closely related to 
the expansion of gold mining. At 
this time Canada led the world in 
volume of air freight carried. 
The expansion of primary indus- 
tries and of transportation facili- 
ties, and the economic development 
of new territories, have been the 
basic factors in Canada’s growth 
in the twentieth century. In large 
part, these have been responsible 
for the rapid increase in the 


Coal production increased rapidly in the early years of the century 
but later other sources of power became more important . 
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Canadian population, and _ the 
overall improvement of the mate- 
rial welfare of the Canadian 
worker. 


Technological Progress 


The rapid technological advances 
which have occurred in almost 
all fields during the twentieth 
century have greatly accelerated 
Canadian development in a 
number of ways. First, the 
application of techniques already 
developed and utilized elsewhere 
greatly stimulated industries based 
on Canada’s abundant resources. 
Second, new inventions to meet 
unique Canadian production prob- 
lems formed the basis for new 
industries or revolutionized old 
ones. 


An outstanding example of the 
first of these two developments 
is the rapid expansion of prairie 
agriculture by the application of 
production techniques and settle- 
ment policies matured and tested 
either in Eastern Canada or in the 
United States. The same dry- 


_farming methods were applicable 


both to the southern Great Plains 
and to large parts of the Canadian 
prairies. The necessary mechan- 
ical devices—plows, seeders, bind- 
ers, windmills, grain elevators— 
had only to be reproduced in 
sufficient numbers and distributed 
over the prairies. Even the basic 
economic and social framework 
—the quadrilateral survey and 
the free homestead system— 
could be borrowed from the United 


.. » Railway building slowed down as the use of the automobile 


increased. 
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States. A variety of wheat suit- 
able to the climate—-Red Fife— 
had been introduced into Ontario 
from eastern Europe about forty 
years earlier, and had subsequent- 
ly been tested throughout the 
north central states. It was no 
wonder that, when world market 
conditions became favourable, 
settlement could proceed rapidly. 

Similar examples of the appli- 
cation to undeveloped natural 
resources of techniques already 
matured in Eastern Canada, the 
United States and elsewhere could 
be found in mining, fishing, 
lumbering, newsprint production 
and other cases. 

The second development men- 
tioned above—the acceleration of 
economic expansion by new tech- 
nological advances—can be illu- 
strated by such examples as the 
discovery and utilization of hydro- 
electric energy, the automobile 
industry, the chemical industry, 
the development of methods of 
extracting metals from low-grade 
and complex ores, the new 
methods of prospecting for min- 
erals by the use of geophysics or 
Geiger counters, or the application 
of science to agriculture as, for 
example, in the development of 
new varieties of rust-resistant 
wheat. Some of these advances 
have resulted from research 
applied to specifically Canadian 
problems and undertaken by the 
government or by individual in- 
dustries. The two World Wars 
gave a tremendous impetus to all 
types of technological advance 
both in Canada and elsewhere. 

Arising out of these technolog- 
ical advances and the rapid ex- 
pansion of the economy, has been 
a steady demand for capital to 
provide the new factories, machi- 
nery, railways, housing, and other 
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capital equipment required. By 
far the greater part of the neces- 
sary capital has been provided by 
Canadians from their current in- 
comes; but in periods of rapid 
expansion there have also been 
large imports of foreign capital. 
The chief sources of such capital 
have been the United Kingdom 
and the United States. British 
investors, who were the chief 
source at the beginning of the 
century, were interested chiefly 
in railway securities and govern- 
ment bonds; these securities also 
attracted United States’ investors 
Another flow of capital, mainly 
from the United States, developed 
with the opening of Canadian 
branch plants, especially since the 
first world war. The World Wars, 
but particularly the last one, 
greatly reduced the supply of 
British capital available to Can- 
ada. This, plus the increase in 
Canadian wealth, increased the 
extent to which Canada depended 
upon her own resources for capital. 


Growth of Secondary 
Industry 


feature of 
development in the 
century has been a 
increase in secondary 
industry. Illustrative of this 
growth is the fact that =the 
number employed in primary in- 
dustry amounted to approximately 
45 per cent of the total labour 
force in 1901, but are less than 
25 per cent of the total at 
the present time. Manufacturing, 
which employed one worker in 
six, fifty years ago, now employs 
one in four. An acceleration of 
this shift characterized the periods 
of both the World Wars, and this 
has been one of the most important 
permanent effects of the two wars. 


An important 
Canada’s 
twentieth 
relative 


One of the major reasons for 
this growth in Canadian manufac- 
turing is that products formerly 
exported in their primary state 
now are being processed to a 
greater extent at home. In the 
main, however, the relative growth 
of secondary industry, in Canada 


as elsewhere, is due to the increase © 


in productivity, which reduces the 
proportion of the labour force 
required to provide necessities, 
and sets a larger proportion of the 
workers free to produce goods and 
services of other types. In many 
parts of Eastern Canada, the num- 
ber of farmers is now smaller than 
in 1900, while the total agricul- 
tural output is much greater. 
When fewer hands are required to 
feed the population, more hands 
are available to make automobiles 
and radios. 

One obvious result of this 
process is an increase in the 
Canadian standard of living. An- 
other effect of the growth of 
secondary industry is a relative 
increase in the number of 
Canadians producing for the home 
market, and some reduction in the 
economic insecurity resulting from 
uncertainties in export markets. 

A more obvious effect of the 
growth of secondary industries on 
the Canadian worker is a change 
in the types of jobs available 
and in the types of skill demanded. 
This shift is intensified by techno- 
logical changes. There is nowa- 
days a decreased demand for many 
of the older types of manual 
dexterity, and an_ increased 
demand for the ability to under- 
stand, make, and use machinery. 
New kinds of training are 
required. 

Occupational shifts often involve 
geographic shifts, especially the 
movement of population, common 
to all industrialized countries, 
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from the farm to the city. This has 
had complex social, as well as 
economic, effects on Canadian 
workers. 


Export Markets 


Although the domestic market 
has increased over the past five 
decades, a high level of exports 
continues to be important to the 
Canadian economy as a whole. For 
some groups, exports are vital— 
those producing wheat, newsprint, 
gold, non-ferrous metals, lumber 
and fish. In the cases of nickel 
and newsprint, to take two out- 
standing examples, about 90 per 
cent of the output must be ex- 
ported if the industry is to work at 
capacity. 

Since 1900, Canadian export 
trade has increased greatly in both 
value and volume. The character 
of the trade has also changed. At 
the beginning of the century, lum- 
ber, cheese, gold, meat, wheat, and 
fish were the main export com- 
modities. Twenty years later, 
wheat and flour had become the 
largest export followed by meat, 
lumber, newsprint, cattle, wood 
pulp, and fish. Today, wood pulp 
and newsprint have become the 
dominant export followed closely 
by wheat and flour with base 
metals, lumber, other agricultural 
products and fish among the other 
important export items. In total, 
Canada’s export trade has varied 
from nearly one-third of the 
national production in prosperous 
years to about one-fifth in years 
of depression. 

At times, such as the years 
following the second World War, 
Canada has been able to export 
considerable quantities of manu- 
factured goods, chiefly to less in- 
dustrialized countries. The staple 
products, which form the bulk of 
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Canada’s exports, have also tended 
to be exported in a more finished 
form. Refined metals are now 
exported rather than ores or semi- 
refined products. Newsprint ex- 
ports have increased greatly in 
comparison with wood pulp. 
Finished lumber is exported, in 
place of logs or square timber. 
Several of Canada’s. greatest 
manufacturing industries are now 
those which process native raw 
materials before export. In the 
case of aluminum, Canada’s cheap 
hydro-electric power makes it 
possible to import the raw material 
and export the finished product. 

A relatively great dependence 
on export markets, on primary 
industries based on abundant 
natural resources, and on the 
widespread use of modern tech- 
nology to solve particular produc- 
tion problems, contributes to the 
special character of the Canadian 
economy. From these factors 
result high per capita levels of 
production, of income, of invest- 


ment, and of external ‘trade. 
Dependence on external trade 
makes the Canadian economy 


vulnerable to the _ effects. of 


economic instability. 


Changes in Population 
and the Labour Force 


There has been a _ significant 
increase in the population of 
Canada, accompanied by regional 
and occupational shifts within the 
population. Between 1900 and 
1949, the total population of 
Canada increased from approxi- 
mately 5-3 millions to an estimated 
figure of 13-8 millions. 

This growth came partly from 
natural increase and partly from 
immigration. Natural increase, 
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total births minus total deaths, 
amounted to nearly 6 millions for 
the whole period. Immigration 
totalled. about 5 millions, of which 
about 3 millions arrived before the 
end of 1914. The total potential 
increase in population was there- 
fore about 11 millions. The dif- 
ference between this figure and 
the actual increase of 8-5 millions 
is accounted for chiefly by emigra- 
tion to the United States. 

All the five major regions of 
Canada showed population in- 
creases over the half century, but 
the rate of these increases varied 
greatly in different regions and at 
different times. The population of 
the Prairie Provinces, which was 
only 7-6 per cent of the national 
total in 1901, had risen to 22 per 
cent by 1931, but was estimated 
at less than 19 per cent by 1949. 
The population of British Columbia 
increased steadily from 3 per cent 
of the total in 1901 to 8 per cent 
in 1949. The greatest relative loss 
was in the Maritime Provinces, 
which dropped from 20 per cent 
to 12 per cent of the total. Ontario 
remained the most populous prov- 
ince, but dropped relatively from 
39 per cent to 33 per cent of the 
Canadian population. Quebec 
remained steady at about 29 per 
cent. 

The increasing average age of 
the Canadian population is alter- 
ing the composition of the 
Canadian labour force and pre- 
senting new economic problems. 
In 1901, while approximately 35 
per cent of the Canadian popula- 
tion was under 15 years of age, 
only about 5 per cent were 65 or 
over. Estimates for 1949 show 
approximately 29 per cent under 
15 years, and 7°6 per cent 65 or 
over, in spite of the postwar in- 
crease in the birth rate. 


EXPORT 
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Export trade increased rapidly, and new staples became important, 
such as wheat, metals, and newsprint. 


Gainfully Employed as a Percentage of 
Total Population for Selected 


Age Groups 
Males Females 

Age-group 

1921 | 1941 1921 | 1941 

% %o % % 
14-15...... 29-1 | 16-8 8-3 3-7 
SY fee 67-9 | 50-9 | 25-8 | 21-2 
18-19...... 85-8 | 77-3 | 39-2 | 40-0 
20-24.. 92-3 | 91-5 | 35-0 | 41-8 
25-34.5.560% 96-2 | 97-7 | 17-3 | 24-8 
35-64...... 94-3 | 95-2 | 10-7 | 13-7 
CSP as oes 58:4 | 47-4 6:3 5-6 


The Canadian labour force in 
1949 represented a slightly greater 


percentage of the total population 
than’in 1901. The percentage of 
the male population in the labour 
force increased from 56 to 58 per 
cent, and of the female population 
from 9 to 17 per cent. The increas- 
ing tendency toward the employ- 
ment of women is due to several 
factors. Among these are the 
smaller size of the family, the 
introduction of labour-saving de- 
vices in the home and the increase 
in the number of jobs suitable to 
women. 

The increase in the percentage 
of the male population which is 
at work may be ascribed chiefly 
to the fact that a greater propor- 
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tion are of working age today 
than in 1900. The numbers in 
the labour force tend to be 
reduced, on the other hand, by 
tendencies toward longer school- 
ing for young people, which with- 
holds them longer from the labour 
force, and toward earlier retire- 
ment for older workers. 


Standard of Living 


When the standard of living is 
considered in the strictly economic 
sense, there are certain measure- 
ments by which its rise or fall 
may be evaluated. Assuming a 
consistent measurement of the 
cost of living, differences in the 
rate of growth between income 
and living costs over a_ given 
period are indicative of changes 
in economic welfare. Complete 
data on earnings and cost of living 
are, unfortunately, not available 
for the entire period covered in 
this article. Index numbers of 
the cost of living are available 
from 1913, however, and data on 
annual earnings of wage-earners 
in manufacturing are available 
from 1917. In the period 1917 
to 1949, living costs rose by 57 
per cent, while annual earnings 
rose 173 per cent. It may be 
deduced then, that during this 
33 year period the standard of 
living in Canada in terms of real 
earnings of wage-earners in manu- 
facturing has improved by 74 per 
cent. The trend of real wage- 
rates from 1917 to 1949 is seen in 
the accompanying chart sequence 
which shows index numbers of 
wage-rates, cost of living and 
real wage-rates on the _ base 
1935-39=100. 


A rougher comparison may be 
made on the basis of figures from 
the 1901 Census, which give 
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average wage-rates per day in 
manufacturing as $1.36 for men 
and 69 cents for women. Weekly 
hours of work were 60 on the 
average. These figures may be 
compared with average weekly 
earnings of about $44.00 for all 
wage-earners in manufacturing at 
March 1, 1950, for an average of 
43 hours of work per week, or 
slightly more than $8.00 for an 
8-hour day. 

Due to technological changes in 
industry and changes in methods 
of compiling statistics, a complete 
comparison of the occupational 
wage-rates prevailing fifty years 
ago with those of recent years 
is impossible. The table which 
follows shows a few occupa- 
tional comparisons for Montreal, 
Toronto and Winnipeg: — 

It is interesting to note that it 
is not uncommon for a worker 
today to receive as much for a 
day’s work as his grandfather 
in the same trade received in a 
week. For instance, in 1901 hand 
compositors in newspaper print- 
ing in Toronto received $14.00 for 
a 54-hour week; hand compositors 
in Toronto in 1948 were receiving 
$1.78 per hour, or $14.20 for an 
8-hour day. Such a comparison 
must, however, be considered in 
the light of the fact that in 1901 
beef in Toronto was retailing at 
8 to 14 cents per pound, depending 
on cut and grade, while in June, 
1948, stewing beef was selling at 
39 cents per pound and sirloin 
steak at 66 cents. An example 
of the increase in purchasing 
power is seen in the following 
comparison: on the basis of wages 
and prices in 13 centres from Hali- 
fax to Vancouver, it is estimated 
that an unskilled building labour- 
er worked, in 1901, an average 
of almost 21 minutes to earn a 


/ 


quart of milk; at 1949 wages and 
prices, he would only work 13 
minutes. 

Accompanying these increases 
in wage rates, sizeable reductions 
have occurred in daily and weekly 
hours of work. Detailed figures 
for 1900 are not available but the 
1900 LasBouR GAZETTE shows that 
most construction workers em- 
ployed on government contracts 
were working a ten-hour day. 


At that time, miners’ hours ranged 
from eight to eleven per day and 
printers from 48 to 60 hours per 
week. At the present time, only 
about 10 per cent of Canadian 
industrial workers have a standard 
work-week in excess of 48 hours. 
About 40 per cent of all industrial 


workers today are on a 5-day 


week and for almost one-half of 
these the standard work-week is 
40 hours or less. 


Comparison of Hourly Wage-Rates for Selected Occupations 
In the Principal Canadian Cities, 1901 and 1948 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 
Occupations 
1901 1948 1901 1948 1901 1948 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Daily Newspaper Printing 
Hand: Compositors as. wie on 0-24 1-52 0:26 1-78 0-35 1-17 
Electric Street Railways 
Conductors and Motormen...| 0-16 1-00 0-18 1-10 0-19 1-00 
Construction 
IMADOULErS At seine ee Ces hes 0-15 0-80 0-23 0-85 0-20 0-75 
Plumbers ec Ae sects siete 0-18 1-45 0-273| 1-60 0-40 1-50 
Paintecs en creas cco. Oks 1-15 0-25 1-25 0-25 1-15 
BTICKLAVOrs mame ta sais sie sae 0-30 1-60 0-373; 1-75 0-50 1-55 
Carpenters. emia s caine 0-17 1-25 0-25 1-50 0-25 1-35 


In most of the industrial groups 
for which data are available, wage 
rates in 1948 were four to five 
times as high as at the turn of 
the century. In metal mining, 
1948 rates were slightly less than 
three times as great. In manu- 
facturing, records available from 
1911 indicate that between that 
year and 1948, wage-rates have 
increased four and one-half times. 
The average hourly rate for un- 
skilled factory labour in manu- 
facturing is estimated as being in 
the vicinity of 18 cents in 1911, 
whereas in 1948 it had reached 
82 cents per hour. 


On the basis of the trend of 
wage-rates from 1911 to date, the 
relative positions of mining, con- 
struction and manufacturing in 
regard to weekly earnings have 
not changed. The tendency has 
been for the industrial groups 
with the lowest wage levels at 
that time to have the greatest 
percentage increases over the past 
35 to 40 years. 

In addition to these quantitative 
changes in living standards, quali- 
tative improvements must be kept 
in mind. Food, since it is one of 
the primary necessities of life, 
may provide some indication of 
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these improvements. As incomes 
rise, food consumption also in- 
creases but not in proportion to 
the change in income. This means 
that there is a gradual decline in 


the proportion of income spent on. 


food and an increase in that avail- 
able for other uses. Although the 
increase in food consumption is 
important, it is the changing pat- 
tern of this consumption which 
is most striking. At the turn of 
the century much of the diet of 
the individual Canadian consisted 
of “unprepared” foods. Foods were 
eaten “in season” and many items 
such as oranges were a luxury 
reserved for Christmas or other 
festive occasions. 


Numerous changes have occur- 
red since then, a few of which 
might be mentioned. Increasing 
education in the field of dietetics 
has resulted in more _ general 
recognition of the need for a 
proper diet. Improvements in 
processing, transportation, refrig- 
eration and preservatives have 
done much to increase the quality 
and variety of the Canadian diet 
and to make more foods available 
for year-round consumption. The 
availability of prepared products 
such as breakfast foods, canned 
goods, frozen foods and “ready- 
mix” baking preparations have 
done much to change cooking 
habits in the home. The two 


While the cost of living rose during the half century, wage rates 
rose more rapidly, and real wages became higher in consequence. 
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100 = Average of years 1935-1939 


provincial governments have 
adopted legislation stipulating that 
many foods must meet certain 
minimum nutritional and health 
standards. These things, plus the 
availability of electrical appli- 
ances have not only reduced the 
drudgery of housekeeping but 
have also had an influence on the 


number of women in the labour’ 


force. 

Improvements have also been 
made in housing. The greater use 
of conveniences such as plumbing 
and electricity have been the 
result of increased urbanization 
and increased incomes. There 
have been improvements not only 
in designs and materials but also 
in some of the methods of con- 
struction, for example, the use of 


power equipment, pre-cutting, 
pre-fabricating, building several 
houses at the same time, and 


community planning of various 
types. Some of the changes, such 
as the trend from large to small 
houses, result both from social 
and economic considerations. The 
decline in the size of the average 
family, the shift to outside forms 
of entertainment such as_ the 
movies, and the scarcity of 
domestic help have all contributed 
to this change. The use of natural 
gas, oil burners, automatic stokers 
and air conditioning have also 
contributed to more efficient and 
more comfortable living for many 
people. 

Increasing use of the automobile 
plus the engineering improvements 
made over the years are further 
indicators of advancement in the 
standard of living. The effects of 
this increased mobility on the loca- 
tion of shopping and amusement 
centres are also considerable. The 
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small locally-owned store is being 
supplanted by the supermarket 
and the chain store. 

These have been some of the 
more tangible changes which have 
occurred in the standard of living 
during the past fifty years. Some 


of the intangible developments, 
however, may be equally im- 
portant. Education today is con- 


sidered an essential to better 
living. At the turn of the century 


the average worker had left 
school at “entrance” grade or 
earlier. Today his son has at least 


a good high school education, and 
often proceeds to university or 
other advanced training. The 
importance of education, while not 
measurable, is basic to Canada’s 
social and economic growth. This 
is shown most readily, of course, 
in those areas where benefits 
accrue from scientific advances 
but it is also true in many other 
fields. 

Another example of the in- 
tangible improvements in the 
standards of living concerns the 
medical field. Not only has medical 
science made rapid progress since 
the beginning of the century, but 
greater health facilities are also 
available to all groups in the 
community. That such advances 
have been and are being made is 
attested to by the increase in life 
expectancy. 

As in so many other fields these 
changes have not come about in 
any steady progression nor have 
they been uniform in all areas in 
the country. From the end of the 
first World War, for example, there 
was little general reduction in 
hours of work for many years and 
the movement away from the 48- 
hour week in particular did not 
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come about in most industries 
until after the last war. The two 
World Wars and the long depres- 
sion of the “thirties” influenced 
the timing of many of these 


Social Changes 


changes, but the trend over the 
last fifty years has been one of a 


substantial improvement in the 
economic welfare of Canadian 
workers. ; 


in Canada Since 1900 


Social development in Canada 
in the last five decades, like 
economic development, has been 
marked by an evolution from a 
relatively simple to a more com- 
plex structure. This evolution 
influenced the individual, as an 
individual, and also as an asso- 
ciate with others in a changing 
environment. 


This changing social fabric has 
arisen as a result of forces at work 
both within Canada and in other 
countries. Among the most domi- 
nant of these have been the in- 
creased extent of group or com- 
munity activities associated with 
many of the basic economic 
changes noted above, the wide 
application of science to many 
phases of family and community 
life, increased opportunities for 
education, recreation and leisure 
accompanying the higher standard 
of living and on the international 
side, the recognition stimulated by 
two World Wars and a wide- 
spread depression, of the growing 
interdependence of all peoples. 


The impact of these forces, 
within and without, was felt by 
Canada even though she was a 
young and vigorous country. In- 
fluenced greatly by old and new 
world ideas and patterns of life 
and work she has been free, in 
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the main, to work out her own 
destiny in a rapidly changing 
world. But within this range of 
freedom it has been necessary for 
her to adapt herself to changing 
conditions. 


Development of a More 
Interrelated and 
Complex Society 


In the transition from a pre- 
dominantly agricultural to an ex- 
panding industrial economy, much 
of the self-sufficiency of the rural 
family and village community has 
been replaced by the interdepen- 
dence of workers, especially those 
in the large urban centres. The 
division and_ specialization of 
labour have tended to place the 
worker’s source of livelihood at 
the mercy of a single operation, 
and have made him so dependent 
upon a multitude of other single 
operations that it requires a host 
of other workers to provide him . 
with the necessities of life. 

Although manufacturing, ser- 
vice, trade and finance were im- 
portant economic activities at the 
turn of the century, forty per cent 
of the working population was en- 
gaged in agriculture. Many of the 
most prominent values centered 
around rural living with its em- 
phasis on the sanctity of the 


family group and _neighbourly 
obligations. The economic and 
social interests of each member 
of the community were scarcely 
wider than his immediate human 
contacts but each understood the 
limited economic activities and 
social functions of his environment 
and, as the occasion demanded, 
participated in them. There wasa 
self-sufficiency and a stability in 
the social order that is often lack- 
ing in a more highly developed 
industrial society. 

The initial expansion, stimu- 
lated by the wheat boom, the 
steady mechanization of farm 
operations and the national poli- 
cies for economic development 
during the early years of the cen- 
tury, resulted in a rapid movement 
towards urbanization. This move- 
ment was one of the most striking 
social changes of the time. The 
organization of farm and other 
primary production for  inter- 
national markets and of manufac- 
tured goods for domestic consump- 
tion necessitated a complex com- 
mercial and financial structure 
which tended to be concentrated 
in a few large cities. This trend 
towards urbanization was intensi- 
fied by the industrial development 
which has occurred since the first 
World War except for the depres- 
sion years of the thirties. 

The rapid growth of large urban 
centres increased the necessity 
for more municipal services of all 
kinds. Under such conditions, the 
nature of the individual contribu- 
tion to the economic and social life 
of the community was changed. 
The community or urban group as 
a whole assumed more responsi- 
bility for the welfare of each in- 
dividual. On the other hand, the 
sense of family solidarity has been 
extended by the increasing em- 
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phasis on the responsibility of the 
individual to the community as a 
whole. 


The expanding industrial-com- 
mercial cities created many prob- 
lems unknown in the more stable 
rural and village communities. The 
increased demand for labour was 
met by the immigration of over- 
seas workers and the movement of 
farm workers from the land. The 
informal controls of the family 
group or the village community 
were not adequate to meet the 
needs and problems of the various 
cultural and racial groups in the 
rapidly expanding cities. The uni- 
fying influence of a people inter- 
ested in one another was weak- 
ened by the heterogeneous nature 
of the urban group, the mobility 
of workers, and the contrasts be- 
tween the various strata of city 
populations. It was becoming in- 
creasingly difficult for society to 
control the actions of its individual 
members, while it became neces- 
sary for citizens to consider them- 
selves as a group, who work as a 
team, and to accept economic and 
social regulations. 


Group organization became 
necessary to offset the social dis- 
organization of the expanding 
cities. The growth of such organi- 
zations as the labour union and 
social welfare agencies was indica- 
tive of the need for group leader- 
ship and community support to 
alleviate some of the distresses of 
industrial society. As the magni- 
tude of the problems and the cost 
of the social agencies assuming re- 
sponsibility for their prevention or 
relief increased, it became neces- 
sary for these agencies to work 
in closer co-operation. Various 
church groups became increasing- 
ly active in this field. 

Favourable economic conditions 
which prevailed through most of 
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the twenties, kept public welfare 
needs within manageable propor- 
tions. This concealed the social 
and economic changes which had 
been developing. Protection against 
personal misfortune, formerly 
assumed by the individual, by his 
family or by informal community 
assistance, was being assumed 
more and more by public auth- 
ority. A preview of this social 
development was provided by the 
brief economic setback of the early 
twenties but not until the depres- 
sion of the following decade did 
the problem assume serious pro- 
portions. Formerly, in time of 
depression, unemployment and 
destitution were relieved mainly 
through the self-sufficiency and 
solidarity of the family, or con- 
cealed by the return to rural com- 
munities. By 1930, however, the 
opportunities for self-reliance and 
social adjustment had materially 
lessened and a large proportion 
of the population was dependent 
almost entirely upon public 
assistance. 


The misfortunes of this de- 
pressed period stressed the need 
for a comprehensive system of 
social security administered by 
the state. The state became 
recognized as the only organ- 
ization with sufficient resources 
and authority to assist the indi- 
vidual worker when a _ highly 
specialized industrial society de- 
veloped economic trouble. When 
prosperity returned, the _  indi- 
vidual was prepared to support 
measures to prevent the repeti- 
tion of similar hardships. 


The great industrial expansion 
in and subsequent to the second 


World War again accelerated 
urbanization, intensified social 
problems related to inadequate 


housing, emotional instability and 
juvenile delinquency. Previous 
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experience and more highly 
organized social agencies, how- 
ever, combined with the con- 
tinuing high levels of employ- 
ment, helped to améliorate the 
social consequences which the in- 
dustrial economy of Canada had 
become subjected to during the 
war and post-war periods. 


Role of Government 


Over the past half-century, the 
role of government has been con- 
tinually expanding. In the social 
field, there has been an increasing 
demand for the extension of legis- 
lation designed to prevent and 
alleviate the hazards of a complex 
economic structure. This demand 
was accelerated by both world 
wars and by the depression of the 
thirties. 

One of the earliest forms of such 
public assistance to be introduced 
was a system of mothers’ allow- 
ances. Beginning with Manitoba 
in 1916, the provinces progres- 
sively introduced legislation to 
provide cash benefits on a needs 
basis for mothers and children 
lacking adequate maintenance. 
This indicated that the state was 
beginning to assume responsibility 
for those groups that find them- 
selves destitute or lacking proper 
support. 

The plight of the older worker 
in modern industry was recognized 
by the federal Old Age Pensions 
Act in 1927, which provided 
federal assistance of 50 per cent 
towards the cost of provincially 
administered pensions. This Act 
was later amended to include 
pensions for the blind. Here 
was an indication that the com- 
munity as a whole, operating 
through the agencies of govern- 
ment, was realizing that provision 
must be made for the aged and the 
handicapped citizen. 


During the depression of the 
thirties, it became apparent that 
provincial and local agencies were 
not adequate to cope with the 
various problems raised by unem- 
ployment. For the first time, Cana- 
dian governments, from the local 
to the federal level, undertook to 
provide some form of economic 
security on a nation-wide basis for 
those citizens who found them- 
selves destitute. 

A more permanent system to 
provide against a sudden cessation 
of income for workers subject to 
industrial conditions beyond their 
control was a natural development. 
Such a system was provided by 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 
of 1940, which provides cash 
assistance to workers in most in- 
dustries during periods of unem- 
ployment. The insurance fund, 
financed by compulsory contribu- 
tions from the employer, employed 
worker, and the government, is an 
excellent example of responsibility 
and the co-operation that may 
exist between groups of citizens. 

The Act also established the 
National Employment Service, 
which provides workers with a 
placement agency, and employers 
with a classified pool of manpower 
from which workers may be sel- 
ected. The National Employment 
Service is the natural outcome of 
the system of public employment 
offices initiated in 1918. 

The Family Allowances Act of 
1944, provides for cash benefits 
to families in respect of virtually 
all children under 16 years of age. 
Health services have been greatly 
expanded under the stimulus of 
governments during the past fifty 
years. Most hospitals now admit 
all patients needing care. Illustra- 
tive of the growing concern which 


the federal government feels for 
the welfare of Canadians was 
the establishment in 1944 of the 
Department of National Health 
and Welfare. This department 
administers family allowances 
and makes financial grants to the 
provincial governments for the 
provision of old age pensions and 
of health facilities. 

The increasing role of govern- 
ments is also illustrated by work- 
men’s compensation. Workmen’s 
compensation was first brought 
into effect in Ontario in 1914 and 
now all the provinces have legis- 
lation designed to protect the 
worker from the hazards of most 
industrial employment. The sys- 
tem of workmen’s compensation is 
one of collective responsibility on 
the part of the employers in an 
industry, and as such, recognizes 
the duties incumbent upon one 
group with respect to another and 
the participation of governments 
in protecting the worker against 
disability. 

Other examples of the increas- 
ing role of government are to be 
found in the National Housing Act 
which originated in 1935, the in- 
corporation of the Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation in 
1944, and the recent Agricultural 
Prices Support Act and the Fish- 
eries Prices Support Act. Legisla- 
tion and assistance through con- 
ciliation and other services have 


advanced labour - management 
relations. Agencies of govern- 
ments inspect mines, factories, 


shops, and other places of employ- 
ment. In the development of 
group responsibility, governments 
on all levels are serving more and 
more as connecting links in assist- 
ing the community in discharging 
its functions. 
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Labour-Management 
Relations 


Labour-management _ relations 
are now a matter of concern to 
the whole community. At the 
beginning of the century, they 
were the concern almost entirely 
of the single employer and the 
individual worker. Since then, 
however, the growth of large in- 
dustries producing goods essential 
to the welfare of the population 
and the large increase in the 
proportion of wage and salary 
workers has brought  labour- 
management relations increasingly 
before the eyes of the general 
public. 

The highlights of the half- 
century have been the cumulative 
growth of national and provincial 
legislation designed to facilitate 
collective bargaining, the organi- 
zation into trade unions of work- 
ers in an increasing number of 
industries, and lastly the gradual 


development of a social conscious- 
ness on the part of the whole 
community. 

The full impact of the industrial 
revolution did not reach Canada 
until the beginning of the 
twentieth century. The mechani- 
zation of industry accompanied by 
its concentration in large esta- 
blishments and the movement of 
population from rural to urban 
areas gradually brought about a 
greater division of interest 
between employers and workers. 
As had been the case earlier in 
England and Europe and then in 
the United States, the need of the 
workers for unions to represent 
them in bargaining with their 
employers developed with the 
change in the industrial system. 

Apart from the Knights of 
Labour, which attained some 
success in organizing both skilled 
and unskilled workers in Canada 
between 1881 and the end of the 
century, most early labour organ- 


Canada’s rapid industrialization in recent years has required the services of an 


ever-increasing army of skilled workers. 


More than a million men and women 


have received training under Dominion-Provincial auspices since 1937, in 
addition to the many trained by industry itself. 


izations in the United States and 
Canada were craft unions, e.g., 


the railroad brotherhoods, the 
typographical union, and _ the 
moulders’ unions. This pattern 


was confirmed in the constitution 
of the American Federation of 
Labour, formed in 1886, one of 
whose main purposes 
establish national trade unions 
based upon the strict recognition 
of the autonomy of each trade, a 
pattern which was not effectively 
challenged until the 1930’s. 

A number of the early local 
craft unions in Canada joined 
with locals in the United States 
to form international unions. For 
the advancement of labour legis- 
lation, however, Canadian unions 
formed a federal body, the Can- 
adian Labour Union in 1873 which 
was dissolved four years later, 
and in 1886, another federal body, 
the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, many of whose member 
unions were also affiliates of the 
American Federation of Labour 
in the United States. 

Although a framework of labour 
organization was thus set up early 
in the development of Canadian 
industry, the growth of these 
organizations lagged far behind 
the growth of industry. This lag 
may be attributed to a number 
of causes. Many employers effect- 
ively discouraged the formation 
of unions in their establishments 
and, in the early years of this 
century, particularly opposed in- 
ternational trade unionism. On 
the part of labour, the lag may 
be attributed to the existence of 
opportunities for self employment, 
to the heterogeneous nature of 
the labour force, and to the wide 
fluctuations which occurred in the 
demand for labour. 

In addition to the craft unions, 
a number of unions in the AFL 


was to 


and TLC were organized on indus- 
trial lines, e.g., the United Mine 
Workers of America, and the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, but few of the mass 
production industries were organ- 
ized until a committee of the 
AFL undertook to do so in 1935. 
The unions concerned then formed 
a new federation, the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations in the 
United States in 1938 whose mem- 
ber unions now are affiliated in 
Canada to the Canadian Congress 
of Labour. The Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour 
formed in 1921 in the province 
of Quebec is also organized on 
industrial lines. Union member- 
ship in Canada has tripled since 
1936—reaching a total of slightly 
more than a million in 1949. 


Development of Collective 
Bargaining 


The traditional concept of la- 
bour as a commodity in a market 
economy persisted well into this 
century. Employers insisted on 
the right of a free and open market 
for labour, which implies indivi- 
dual bargaining. Collective bar- 
gaining thus developed very 
slowly. The first concern of the 
unions which were organized at 
the turn of the century was for 
recognition by employers and for 
a reduction in hours of work. The 
fulfilment of this latter aim in the 
general reduction of the working 
week in industry from one of 60 
hours or longer to one of 40 to 
48 hours is among the most notable 
changes brought about in the half 
century. The right of the worker 
to be represented by a union of 
his own choosing gradually came 
to be accepted by most employers 
and by the general public and 
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in 1944 was recognized by a war- 
time Order in Council of the 
Federal Government, P.C. 1003, 
which made it compulsory for 
employers to bargain with unions 
which represented the majority of 
their employees concerned. This 
principle and obligation have since 
been incorporated into the legisla- 
tion of the Federal Government 
and of most Provincial Govern- 
ments. 

Mainly through the efforts of 
unions, the area of collective bar- 
gaining has gradually widened. 
In addition to wages and hours, 
many other aspects of general 
working conditions now are the 
subject of labour-management 
discussion and agreement. These 
include safety measures and health 
and sanitary conditions, job secur- 
ity, various share-the-work plans, 
grievance procedures, life insur- 
ance, sickness and accident insur- 
ance including both hospital and 
medical expenses and some provi- 
sion for continuance of the family 
income, and, most recently, retire- 
ment pensions. Slightly under 
one-third of all the wage and 
salaried workers in Canada now 
are working under the terms of 
collective agreements negotiated 
by labour and management. 


The effects on the community of 
the development of large corpora- 
tions on the one hand and of large 
labour unions on the other have 
been partly counteracted by 
changing attitudes on the part of 
employers and unions, and by 
legislation which protects. the 
interests of the general public. 
From a utilitarian standpoint it 
came to be recognized by em- 
ployers that adequate wages, 
reasonable hours, good working 
conditions and elimination of 
causes of grievances result in 
increased production. As early as 
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the 1920’s, many corporations had 
begun to inaugurate personnel 
departments and to make special 
efforts to improve relations with 
their employees. Growing out of 
recent wartime experiences, a 
further means of communication 
between management and labour 
has been provided by labour- 
management committees. 

The process of negotiating col- 
lective agreements and the con- 
tinuous co-operation required in 
carrying out their terms have done 
much to improve labour-manage- 
ment relations. The average num- 
ber of days lost per wage and 
salary earner through strikes and 
lock-outs has declined since 1920. 
When the growing area of bar- 
gaining is considered, a substantial 
improvement in industrial rela- 
tions is indicated. Strikes or their 
absence, however, are not neces- 
sarily an. exact indication of the 


-state of industrial relations. 


Formed primarily as bargaining 
units of labour, the union has also 
developed into a social institution 
or group, to which the worker 
contributes in varying degree his 
loyalty, support and work during 
free time, and from which he 
receives an outlet for his initiative, 
the satisfaction of playing a part 
in making decisions affecting the 
whole group, protection against 
injustice and in some cases recrea- 
tional facilities. 

As a social institution, the unions 
now form not only an integral part 
of the community but also of the 
nation. The labour Congresses 
make known the viewpoints of 
their members on national affairs 
through the presentation of briefs 
to governments. In addition, repre- 
sentatives of unions as well as of 
management organizations now 
serve on many governmental 
boards and committees. 
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The first old-age pension paid in the Dominion of Canada, 1927, being presented 
to W. H. Derby, old-time pioneer of the province of British Columbia, in the 
office of the government agent for the Alberni district. Mr. A. W. Neill, M.P., 
Comox-Alberni, and Mr. R. J. Burde, M.L.A., Alberni, who sponsored the first 
legislation passed in the Legislature of British Columbia, are participators in 
the event, together with Mr. A. G. Freeze, Government Agent. Opposite: 
Facsimile of the first Old Age Pensions cheque. 
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Growth in Educational 
Opportunities 


Since 1900, important quanti- 
tative and qualitative changes 
have taken place in the field of 
education in Canada. School at- 
tendance up to _ specified ages 
gradually became compulsory by 
law in the various provinces and 
many subsequently raised the 
statutory minimum age for leaving 
school. Such legislation was based 
on a growing recognition of the 
need for preventing children from 
entering the field of employment 
before they had been provided 
with a basic education. 

In 1900, secondary schools had 
relatively few pupils. The basic 
content of education in these 
schools was primarily along clas- 
sical lines, with stress placed upon 
mathematics and the humanities. 

The demands of industry and 
commerce, however, have increas- 
ed training requirements, and 
these, combined with the recogni- 
tion of the economic and social 
advantages of a higher level of 
education, have swollen the ranks 
of those attending secondary 
schools and universities. Over the 


half-century, in addition, increas- 
ing recognition has been given in 
the field of education to individual 
differences, and at certain stages 
of the educational process the 
student now has a choice of a 
variety of courses. 

There has also been a trend 
towards an increasing technical 
content and reduced cultural con- 
tent over broad areas in educa- 
tion. This trend is partly the 
result of Canada’s rapid industrial 
development and partly the result 
of the demand for a closer relation- 
ship between education and life 
interpreted in terms of work. 
There is sensed a danger, however, 
that the pendulum may swing too 
far in the direction of limiting 
education to training for specific 
work. If this should happen, many 
educationists feel that the funda- 
mental basis of education may be 
narrowed and weakened, instead 
of having as an objective the 
teaching of the individual how to 
live, to think for himself, and to 
seek for and to cherish truth and 
knowledge, as well as prepare him 
for earning his living. 

Another important development 
in the growth of educational op- 
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portunities is to be found in the 
field of adult education. Many 
agencies are making a contribution 
in this area, including the univer- 
sities, various provincial and 
federal government departments, 
labour unions, industrial organ- 
izations, churches and_ other 
community groups. 


Immigration and 
Assimilation of 
Ethnic Groups 


Over the last 50 years, great 
additions have been made to the 
basic ethnic groups which formerly 
constituted the population of 
Canada. The railway building era 
and the development of the west- 
ern and northern areas of Canada 
brought new settlers especially 
from the British Isles, Central 
Europe and the United States. 

Many of these immediately fitted 
into the Canadian economy and 
played an important part in agri- 
culture and other primary indus- 
trial and commercial life of 
Canada as well as in professional 
pursuits. 

Naturally, perhaps inevitably, 
there have developed problems of 
assimilation. Some of these were 
due to the rapid development of 
Canadian industry, the trend 
towards centralization of certain 
types of industry in large cities 
and the overall movement from 
the land to urban centres. Other 
problems have been more closely 
associated with differences in 
modes and standards of living and 
an inclination to stay together and 
to preserve old customs. 


Language difficulties have grad- 
ually disappeared and the ten- 
dency towards segregation would 
disappear more rapidly if housing 
facilities were adequate. On the 
whole, newcomers now are recog- 
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nized as contributors to a common 
welfare. Perhaps the severest test 
of the sincerity of native Cana- 
dians in their relations with those 
who have come from other lands 
is to be found in times of serious 
unemployment. At these times, 
there is always the danger of 
thinking of the recent immigrant 
as a competitor for employment 
which should be reserved for 
Canadians. 


In contrast to the earlier move- 
ments of immigrants to Canada, 
the majority of those who have 
recently entered the country have 
been assisted in many ways to help 
them to become more quickly 
assimilated into Canadian life and 
work. Besides the assurance of 
jobs when they arrive, steps now 
are taken by the Federal Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion and the Department of Labour 
and by other interested agencies 
to help them overcome language 
difficulties quickly, to ensure that 
they enjoy satisfactory living and 
working conditions and gener- 
ally to help them to become ad- 
justed to their new environment. 


Changing Attitudes 
Towards Employment 
of Women 


Fifty years ago about ten per 
cent of all women were employed 
outside the home while today 
about twenty per cent are in 
paid employment. Also about 
twenty-five per cent of the women 
in paid employment today are 
married. 

At the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, in rural areas, the 
home provided most of the goods 
and services necessary for the 
family. The making of clothes and 
even cloth, baking, preserving and 
preparing foods and other -neces- 
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sary tasks, were part of the regu- 
lar household duties of women. In 
the cities, although more women 
were employed outside of the 
home, social custom and tradition 
prevented many from entering 
paid employment and restricted 
work almost entirely to domestic 
service, teaching and dressmaking. 

Over the period, increased mech- 
anization opened up a type of work 
where finger dexterity, adapta- 
bility and ability to do routine 
work were required rather than 
physical strength and many 
women workers were employed to 
do this type of work. 


The trend towards urbanization, 
the expansion of trade and ser- 
vice industries and the utilization 
of labour-saving devices in the 
home, all contributed to the in- 
crease in the number of women 
workers. 


The two wars opened the gates 
of employment still wider for 
women. During the first World 
War the number of single women 
employed increased rapidly while 
the same development occurred for 
both single and married women 
during the second World War. 


At the turn of the century, the 
Trades and Labour Congress stated 
as one of its objectives “the aboli- 
tion of female labour in all 
branches of industrial life, such as 
mines, workshops, factories, etc.” 
This objective remained until 1914 
when it was replaced by the policy 
of “equal pay for equal work.” 
The number of women who were 
members of trade unions was small 
until the second World War, but 
by 1950 about one out of twelve 
working women was a member of 
a trade union. 


In 1950, the trade, service and 
manufacturing industries account- 
ed for more than eighty per cent 
of all women in paid employment. 


In most provinces, legislation pro- 
hibits women from working in jobs 
considered injurious to their 
health. It is only recently that 
women have been able to study or 
practise law in some of the prov- 
inces. 

The recognition of women as 
citizens followed closely upon the 
recognition of their contributions 
in the field of employment. In 
1918, women were given the vote 
for the first time in the Dominion 
elections. Shortly after, the fran- 
chise was extended to women in 
all provinces, except in Quebec, 
where women did not receive the 
vote until 1940. Full nationality 
rights were accorded women in 
1947 when they were given the 
privilege of retaining their Cana- 
dian citizenship when marrying an 
alien. 

In 1950, there were five women 
who were members of the various 
provincial legislatures, of whom 
one, in the province of British 
Columbia, was the Speaker of the 
Legislature. Several women have 
been elected to the House of Com- 
mons. At present, there is one 
woman member of the House of 
Commons while there are two 
women in the Senate. 


Recreation and Culture 


Fifty years ago, long hours of: 
work and short or rare vacations 
provided little opportunity for 
most people to enjoy recreational 
or cultural activities. Organized 
facilities were limited and there 
were few amusements of a public 
nature. More entertaining was 
done in the home; people made 
their own music by means of the 
piano and other _ instruments; 
means of travel were limited to 
horse-drawn carriages, bicycles, 
trains and steamers. Holiday trips 
to exhibitions, to relatives’ homes 
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in other places, and, for some city 
folks, a few weeks at a convenient 
but primitive summer cottage cov- 
ered most of the leisure travel of 
the period. Theatres were few; 
moving pictures were yet to come. 
Spectator sport was limited but 
there was much personal partici- 
pation in games and other sports. 

Today, a wide variety of com- 
mercial entertainment exists. The 
radio has largely supplanted the 
piano in the home. The moving 
picture and professional sports 
now have become major forms of 
entertainment. Many families now 
possess an automobile and this, 
along with greatly improved roads, 
has made travelling an important 
recreational pastime. 

These developments have con- 
tributed to a wider and frequently 
more up-to-date knowledge of 
what is happening in Canada and 
elsewhere, although this knowl- 
edge is not always profound. 

The developing culture of this 
country has been subject to varied 
and at time divergent influences 


during the last half-century. The 
literature, and later the moving 
pictures and radio of the United 
States, as well as the family and 
trade contacts with Americans, 
have had a profound effect on the 
thinking and habits of Canadians. 
In addition, the two world wars 
brought many Canadians _ into 
direct contact with many European 
cultures and habits. 


Generally speaking, travel, 
whether to a war or merely for 
business or pleasure, has taught 
Canadians toleration anid given 
them a wide range of ideas during 
the last two generations. In as- 
similating those ideas, a culture is 
being developed which, using 
American and British stimuli, 
retaining some of the Puritanism 
of the English-speaking pioneers 
and much of the traditional cus- 
toms and atmosphere of the 
French-speaking, and at the same 
time becoming conscious of 
Canada as a country instead of a 
series of parishes and provinces, 
will become more distinctive in 
future years. 


Position at Mid-Century 


Although the economic and 
social changes of the first half 
of the twentieth century have 
resulted in many improvements 
in the general welfare of Cana- 
dian workers, important problems 
still exist and more will arise as 
the economy grows. 

A continuing overall objective 
is the further improvement of our 
actual standards of living. Basical- 
ly, a higher standard of living 
depends upon the increased pro- 
duction of the goods and services 
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required by a nation. A growing 
volume and variety of production, 
however, are based to a consider- 
able extent upon the natural 
resources at the disposal of a 
country and on the effectiveness 
with which these are developed. 

Canada has been generously 
endowed with natural wealth. On 
occasions in the past, however, 
some of these resources have been 
exploited with little consideration 
given to their replacement or 
conservation. In recent years, it 


has become increasingly apparent 
that intelligent conservation meas- 
ures must be applied if the prod- 
ucts of the forests, the farms and 
the seas are not to be exhausted 
to the point where they cannot 
be replenished for many years. 
As a result, conservation policies 
are being adopted by industry 
to a growing extent. In addition, 
provincial and federal govern- 
ments are encouraging such prac- 
tices by legislative programs 
designed specifically to stimulate 
the intelligent utilization of all 
natural resources. The next fifty 
years will undoubtedly see further 
progress in the development and 
application of conservation meas- 
ures of all kinds. 


The effective utilization of 
natural resources for productive 
purposes, however, also depends 
upon the willingness of the 
entrepreneur to direct his efforts 
to this end and on his ability 
to obtain the capital which is 
required. Although much can be 
done by governments to stimu- 
late private investment, the extent 
of such investment is basically 
founded on the willingness of 
individuals and of the business 
community to invest in the future 
of the country. Many organiza- 
tions in Canada today are 
emphasizing this fundamental 
need as one which is a prime 
requisite to the continued develop- 
ment Or this country. “as.” a 
prosperous industrial nation. 

A rising standard of living is 
also based on the efficient utiliza- 
tion of manpower as well as all 
the other resources of a country. 
Increasing productivity is an 
objective which is of direct concern 
to the whole nation. Businessmen 
strive to make the most efficient 
use of their respective working 
forces, their raw materials, their 


equipment and plant in order to 
minimize costs and maximize 
profits. Most workers, too, recog- 
nize that improvements in the 
efficiency of labour, as well as in 
the use of other factors of produc- 
tion, mean a larger output of goods 
and services. They realize though 
that improvements in productivity 
arising from technological change 
sometimes mean less immediate 
employment in one industry, and 
they are naturally desirous that 
this should be more than offset by 
expansion in other industries. 
When overall improvements in 
productivity occur, workers are 
also naturally interested in sharing 
the benefits. The consumer also has 
a direct interest in higher produc- 
tivity since this is one of the main 
requirements for lower prices. 


On a broader scale, govern- 
ments also are playing an in- 
creasingly important role. The 
development of a network of local 
employment service offices to 
facilitate the movement of work- 
ers from one job to another and to 
assist persons with special employ- 
ment problems has already proven 
helpful and no doubt will be even 
more effective in the years to 
come. An additional trend will 
likely be the extension of indus- 
trial training programs and general 
educational facilities to assist 
workers in making the occupa- 
tional shifts that a growing 
economy requires. Such measures 
help to increase the mobility and 
skill of the Canadian labour force. 


Of special importance for 
Canada is the loss of employment 
and production arising from the 
seasonal nature of operations in 
many industries. Seasonality of 
employment in some _ industries 
results directly from the funda- 
mental conditions of production 
or demand and thus cannot be 
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eliminated entirely. Nevertheless, 
the reduction of the costs of 
seasonality and of the burden it 
imposes on workers is so desirable 
an object that it well justifies the 
co-operation of all parties con- 
cerned—labour, management and 
government—in developing meas- 
ures to deal with this problem. 


One problem which faces most 
countries today is that of offsetting 
the periodic booms and depressions 
which have characterized the 
economies of the world for many 
years. The seriousness of these 
wide swings in economic activity 
was never more vividly illustrated 
for Canadians than during the 
depression of the thirties. In many 
of those years, about one out of 
every four workers in Canada was 
unemployed, and many others 
were under-employed. 


The attack on this problem is 
many-sided. It calls for, and is 
receiving, a greater recognition by 
business generally that there are 
many steps which can be taken by 
industry itself to offset major 
depressions. Aggressive and alert 
marketing policies are proving 
helpful in sensing changes in 
market conditions as early as 
possible so that measures can 
be formulated to re-direct or 
intensify advertising efforts or to 
shift production to other products. 
It is becoming more generally 
recognized that such measures can 
be directed towards maintaining 
production and employment as 
well as profits. In the same 
manner, planned investment pro- 
grams by industry which provide 
for a reasonably steady volume of 
expenditures each year on new 
plants and equipment is another 
helpful step which can and is 
being adopted by industry. 

As the role of governments in 
economic affairs broadens, how- 
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ever, the responsibility for main- 
taining high and stable levels of 
economic activity becomes of 
growing concern to them. Almost 
all taxation policies, for instance, 
on every level of government in- 
fluence general business condi- 
tions. In addition, monetary and 
credit policies are being designed 
by governments for the specific 
purpose of influencing the course 
of economic activity so as to avoid 
major depressions. In Canada, a 
central banking system has been 
established “to regulate credit and 
currency in the best interests of 
the economic life of a nation, to 
control and protect the external 
value of the national monetary 
unit and to mitigate by its in- 
fluence fluctuations in the general 
level of production, trade, prices 
and employment’. In the same 
manner, public construction pro- 
jects are being planned so that 
they can be undertaken at the 
times when, and in the places 
where, their effects on the general 
employment situation will be most 
beneficial. 


Social security measures are 
also being designed to deal with 
the problems of avoiding major 
depressions and of offsetting their 
effects on Canadian workers. Un- 
employment insurance, for in- 
stance, provides an alternative 
source of income for workers who 
become temporarily unemployed. 
Thus, the effects of such un- 
employment on purchasing power 
and the general level of economic 
activity is offset to some extent. 
Other social security measures, 
such as family allowances, also 
perform this function, while at 
the same time raising the incomes 
and thus the purchasing power. 
of groups in the population whose 
earnings are especially low. 


A broader need, however, is 
met by social security programs. 
The increasing proportion of wage 
and salary workers in the Can- 
adian population who rely mainly 
on their earnings from large 
business organizations means that 
when these earnings are inter- 
rupted, not only by unemployment 
but also by old age, accident or 
sickness, most are left without 
any alternative means of supply- 
ing their needs. The disastrous 
effects of these types of economic 


hazards are being increasingly 
combatted by social security 
measures. 


Another trend that is noticeable 
today is the growth of a spirit 
of co-operation on the part of all 
groups directly engaged in the 
production of goods and services. 
Such a state of affairs is usually 
referred to as “industrial democ- 
racy’. It is primarily based on 
a willingness on the part of both 
labour and management to discuss 
their differences over a conference 
table and to keep in mind their 
general responsibility to the com- 
munity at large. 

The voice of labour in industry 
is given practical expression 
through collective bargaining pro- 
cedures. The increasing accept- 
ance of collective agreements by 
industry is an indication of greater 
industrial democracy. Such bar- 
gaining procedures, however, can 
still be extended to a large portion 
of industry. 

A final mid-century problem, 
and an important one for Canada, 
is the development of greater 
international co-operation. It is 
widely recognized today that no 
nation “is an island entire unto 
itself’. In many ways, economic 
-and social progress depend upon 
international co-operation. This 
is particularly true of a country 


such as Canada where about one 
out of every three workers is 
producing for markets in other 
countries of the world. 

As an active participant in 
the United Nations Organization, 
Canada is taking an increasing 
interest in world affairs. In respect 
to economic and social matters, 
she has aé_ special interest in 
article 55 (a) of the United 
Nations Charter, which provides 
that “with a view to the creation 
of conditions of stability and well- 
being, which are necessary for 
peaceful and friendly relations 
among nations, the United Nations 
shall promote higher standards of 
living, full employment and the 
conditions of economic and social 
progress”. Overall responsibility 
for formulating and co-ordinating 
measures for the maintenance of 
full employment rests with the 
United Nations and the action 
program undertaken by the 
specialized agencies such as the 
International Labour Organization 
and the International Trade 
Organization. Canada has a par- 
ticular interest in the Economic 
and Social Council to which has 
been delegated the problems of 
full employment and economic 
development. 

As a member of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization since 
its inception in 1919, Canada has 
actively supported the work of 
the organization in promoting 
social justice in all countries of 
the world by improving industrial 
conditions through legislative 
action and international agree- 
ments. With other member states, 
this country recognized in the 
Declaration of Philadelphia (1944) 
“the solemn obligation of the 
International Labour Organization 
to further among the nations of 
the world programs which will 
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achieve full employment and the 
raising of standards of living’. 
High levels of foreign trade and 
improvement of world trading 
relations remain as primary ob- 
jectives of Canadians. To this 
end, through the International 
Trade Organization, Canada has 
striven to bring about a general 


removal of trade barriers and to 
expand the flow of international 
commerce. 

Through these activities, Canada 
has demonstrated its willingness 
to accept international responsi- 
bility and to play an important 
part in furthering international 
co-operation and lasting peace. 


Vocational Training During the Half Century 


Federal interest in vocational education was first shown by the 
appointment of a Royal Commission on Technical Education under the 
Chairmanship of Dr. James W. Robertson in 1910. Action on Dr. 
Robertson’s voluminous report was delayed by the first World War, but 
the need for facilities to train discharged war veterans for civilian life, 
together with agitation by organized labour and the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association in 1918, led to the introduction of legislation 
in the House of Commons in June, 1919. This legislation provided for 
a federal appropriation of $10,000,000 to be paid to the provinces in 
proportion to population over a period of ten years to assist them in 
providing technical education. 

The development of provincial systems of technical education with 
federal grants in aid was relatively slow prior to the 1930 depression 
years, when the need for vocational guidance for unemployed youth 
became urgent. The Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act, 
1937, provided the means by which the Dominion Government could 
co-operate with provincial governments in dealing with the establish- 
ment of unemployed youth. : 

Following the outbreak of war in 1939, this developed into war 
emergency training. In 1942, Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, introduced in the House of Commons the measure under which 
vocational training is now carried out, namely the Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act. 

During the war years almost half a million people were given war 
emergency training, while about 150,000 subsequently received reha- 
bilitation training. 

The peacetime Dominion-Provincial program provides for a broad 
field of training—youth training, apprentice training, supervisory 
training for industrial foremen, retraining of unemployed to fit them 
for gainful employment, and vocational correspondence courses. The 
Dominion also provides financial assistance to the provinces for voca- 
tional training at the secondary school level. 

In the fiscal year 1948, when rehabilitation training was still an 
important factor in the training program, Parliament appropriated over 
$14,000,000 for the various types of training; for 1949 the total was 
$7,300,000. 
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The photographs on this page were taken at the St. Paul L’Ermite Hotel Trades 
Vocational Training Centre, which was operated by the Labour Department 
during the rehabilitation period, and later converted into a hostel for displaced 
persons’ family groups and women. Aboyve—a cooking class is finishing French 
pastry. Below—training in the operation of a hotel desk. 


GREETINGS FROM 


Percy R. Bengough, C.B.E. 


President 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


I am very pleased to have this 
opportunity to extend to the 
LABOUR GAZETTE on its Fiftieth 
Anniversary congratulations and 
good wishes on behalf of the 
officers and members of the Inter- 
national, National, Provincial and 
directly chartered organizations 
affiliated with the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. 


As to be expected we have had 
our points of difference during 
the past fifty years. However, 
taking the batting average 
throughout these past years, one 
can quite safely say that the 
relationships between the Depart- 
ment of Labour and The Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada 
have been generally harmonious 
and friendly. It is natural that 
The Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada should have a very 
keen interest in the Dominion 
Department of Labour and its 
official magazine, the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. This Congress asked for 
the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Labour in 1873. 

Twenty-seven years later, in 
1900, the Department of Labour 
was established. Many good 
laws resulted. The Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, National Employment 
Service were all worth while. 
Most of them of course sadly 
need being brought up to date 


(Continued on page 1410) 


LABOUR LEADERS 


Aaron R. Mosher, C.B.E. 


President 


Canadian Congress of Labour 


It gives me _ great pleasure, 
both personally and on _ behalf 
of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, to extend greetings to 
the LABOUR GAZETTE on its Fiftieth 
Anniversary. The story of the 
Labour movement during the past 
half-century has been faithfully 
reflected in the pages of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, which has 
objectively reported its progress 
and development, as well as that 
of the Department of Labour 
itself. 

The Department has expanded 
to a far greater extent than 
anyone could have anticipated 
when the LABOUR GAZETTE was 
first published, and in this respect 
has kept pace with the growth of 
the Dominion. 

The LABouR GAZETTE is an 
invaluable source of statistics, as 
well as the official record of 
Boards of Conciliation, Labour 
Relations Boards, and _ depart- 
mental activities generally. Only 
rarely is it possible to find a 
government publication which 
may be read with pleasure as 
well as interest, but I feel that 
the Lasour GAZETTE sets a fine 
example in its recognition of the 
fact that real human beings are 
involved in the material which 
fills its pages. 

I hope that it will long con- 
tinue to serve the workers and 
the people of Canada as an 
official journal of a very high 
order, and I extend warmest 
congratulations to all who have 
been associated with it through 
the years. 


GREETINGS FROM 


James B. Ward, C.B.E. 


Secretary Dominion Joint Legislative Committee 


Railway Transportation Brotherhoods 


On this the fiftieth anniversary 
of the publication of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE the citizens of Canada, 
particularly the wage-earners, 
should have no hesitation in 
extending congratulations to the 
officers and employees of that 
branch of the Department of 
Labour responsible for its com- 
pilation. 

This periodical has_ greatly 
expanded during the years until 
today it contains an abundance 
of data affecting the citizens in 
general and has become a ‘‘must” 
in the libraries of those who 
represent management and labour. 

Over the years the Department 
of Labour has been particularly 
fortunate in that its personnel has 
consisted largely of those imbued 
with a substantial measure of 
human understanding so essential 
to the establishment and reten- 
tion of the confidence of both 
employer and employee, as well 
as the general public. 

The decisions of the Umpire 
under the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act; the decisions of various 
Boards of Conciliation and of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board 
under the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act; the 
content of numerous collective 
agreements and wage schedules; 
new or amending legislation in 
the various provinces; labour and 
cost-of-living statistics, and many 
other important matters all make 
the LABOUR GAZETTE a periodical 
of inestimable value to industry 
and to the workers of Canada. 


LABOUR LEADERS 


Gérard Picard, O.B.E. 


General President 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


For the past fifty years the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, by publishing 
facts and statistics drawn from 
the best of sources, has been 
providing Canadian workers with 
first-class information. 


The Federal Department of 
Labour, under whose authority 
the LABOUR GAZETTE is published, 
has thus been of immense service 
to all Canadians who are members 
of trade unions. 


The issues of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE have gradually improved, 
and today the French edition and 
the English edition, published 
simultaneously, are both attrac- 
tive and very well documented. 


On the occasion of the fiftieth 
anniversary of publication of the 
LasBourR GAZETTE, I am making a 
point, as General President of 
the C.C.C.L., of expressing my 
personal appreciation and _ the 
appreciation of the C.C.C.L. for 
the pre-eminent part played by 
this review of the Department of 
Labour of Canada. May I also 
take this opportunity to congrat- 
ulate the present Chief Editor, 
Mr. H. J. Walker, and the English 
and French Editors, Mr. Main- 
waring and Mr. St. Arnaud, on 
the notable progress made by 
the LaBouR GAZETTE under their 
guidance. 


THE GROWTH 
OF LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION 
IN CANADA, 
1900 -1950 


by J. T. Montague, 


Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour * 


More than a million Canadian workers 
today are members of labour organizations. 


The rise of trade unions to their present 
strength and influence in the Canadian 
economy is the subject of this article. 


* Other members of the Economics and Research 
Branch, especially those in the Collective Bargain- 
ing Analysis Section, assisted in the preparation of 
this article. 
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Labour Organization, 1950, is far removed—in size, 
in structure, in influence—from its beginnings in the 
_ trade unions of almost a century ago, In retrospect, 
the paths leading to the present can be traced from 
_ the earliest efforts toward central labour bodies. 
_ The paths—their mergings, their separations—re- 
flect the trend of opinions and aims among trade 
- union members over the years. 
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The half century which has passed since the setting up of 
the Federal Department of Labour has been marked by a 
significant growth in the participation of Canadian workers in 
labour organizations. In 1900, union membership was relatively 
small, but already a basis, from which future unionization was 
to grow, had been laid. The unions of the time drew their 
membership almost entirely from skilled craftsmen and coal 
miners. Today, the structure of labour organization is more 
complex due both to internal and external factors. On the one 
side the basis of union organization has broadened to include all 
classes of workers and the membership has grown both in 
absolute numbers and in terms of its proportion in the labour 
force. On the other side there have been important changes in 
the organization of industry and in the nature of the work 
performed. 

Consequently, it is fitting at this mid-century mark to 
trace, in broad terms at least, the historical pattern of events 
which gave rise to the present structure of labour unions. This 
can be done perhaps best by setting forth first of all the essential 
characteristics of labour organization, both as it was around the 
turn of the century, and as it is now. Against this background 
the significance of intervening events will be more readily seen. 


Labour Organization 
Before 1900 


When the Federal Department 
of Labour was established organ- 
izations of workers had already 
been active in Canada for at 
least seventy-five years. Earliest 
efforts towards union activity in 
Canada were undoubtedly attrib- 
utable in large measure to 
emigrant craftsmen from Great 
Britain. The newness of the coun- 
try, the prevalence of domestic 
activity in many areas of indus- 
try, and the scattered nature 
of the population, all reduced the 
effectiveness of the efforts of the 
craftsmen. But small local group- 
ings of workers, so-called Labour- 
circles, were in existence in 
Lower Canada before 1830. 

The lead toward a more perma- 
nent trade union movement in 
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Canada, just as in France, Italy, 
Germany and the United States, 
was to come from printers. As 
early as 1827, a group of printers 
in Quebec City took part in the 
regulation of wages, cared for its 
sick and provided certain enter- 
tainment.* In Toronto, then York, 
a similar organization dates from 
1834. Coopers, stonemasons and 
shoemakers were not far behind 
in beginning their activities. Until 
the middle of the nineteenth 
century, however, the groupings 
of labourers were purely local in 
membership and outlook. But as 
the number of these groups in- 
creased it became clear that a 
more permanent and informed 
leadership was needed than could 


“The Labour 
Canada and its 


Secu coats. KR. 7 H,, 
Movement in Canada”, 
Provinces, Volume 9, 
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be provided from within their own 
ranks. Much of the required aid 
was forthcoming from unions in 
the United States. 

Led by unions, primarily of 
United States origin, and by skilled 
workers with union experience, 
primarily from Great Britain, 
groups of workers in various in- 
dustries organized local unions 
after 1850. Among these were the 
moulders, the shoemakers, the 
sailmakers, the shipwrights and 
the caulkers. The first of these 
groups to affiliate formally with 
a union in the United States was 
the moulders, which joined the 
Iron Moulders Union of America, 
in 1859. A more significant affilia- 
tion of the time, however, appears 
to have been that of Canadian 
printers with the National Typo- 
graphical Union, or the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union as it 


was re-named later. The first 
printers to affiliate with this 
union were in St. John; they 


became a local of the I.T.U. in 
1865. A Toronto local was char- 
tered in 1869, and other locals 
were founded in various locali- 
ties, including Ottawa, shortly 
afterwards. At a later date 
activities of these I.T.U. locals, 
particularly in Toronto and 
Ottawa, gave the original impetus 
to an overall labour movement in 
this country. 

Two other ways in which the 
labour movement in the United 
States influenced its Canadian 
counterpart were evident at this 
time. First, around 1860 the four 
railway brotherhoods?, already 
well established in the United 
States, began to take Canadians 
into their membership. Second, 
the Knights of St. Crispin spread 
to this country. This group was 


2 Engineers, firemen, conductors and 


trainmen. 
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made up of shoemakers and had 
as its objective limiting the use 
of machines in the manufacture 
of shoes. Its membership grew 
rapidly and locals ‘were active 
throughout Eastern Canada during 
the early 1870’s. 

Although the Canadian unions 
of this time borrowed their organ- 
ization in large measure from the 
United States, Canadian labour 
law was originally based on that 
in the United Kingdom. Canadian 
law, however, did not keep exact 
pace with changes in British law. 
Whereas the English Parliament 
passed an act in 1871 exempting 
trade unions from the law respect- 
ing restraint of trade, no such 
revision was made immediately in 
Canada. The importance of this 
omission became evident in 1872, 
when, in July of that year, the 
printers of Toronto struck in 
favour of a nine-hour day. Soon 
after the strike began a group 
of the union leaders were jailed 
on a charge of criminal conspiracy. 
Agitation for changes in the legis- 
lation of the country followed and, 
before the printers could be tried, 
laws, almost identical with the 
British counterpart, were passed 
—the Trade Unions Act and the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act 
of 1872. Jointly they freed trade 
unions from liability under the 
common law on conspiracy in 
restraint of: trade. 

Removal of legislative barriers 
to the organization and activities 
of trade unions, together with the 
short period of unprecedented 
prosperity in Canadian industry 
at about the same time, provided 
a stimulus for a further expansion 
and consolidation of unions. 
Encouraged by these circum- 
stances, the first attempts were 
made by the unions to set up 
an overall trade union body in 


Growth of Trade Union Membership in Canada, 1911-49 
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Canada. This took the form of the 
Canadian Labour Union which 
conducted annual conventions for 
the trade union movement of 
Canada during the four years 1873 
through to 1877. 

The Canadian Labour Union 
proved to be only a gesture toward 
centralization of the labour move- 
ment. Born of the optimism aris- 
ing out of a period of prosperity, 
it disintegrated during the strin- 
gencies of the subsequent period of 
depression. Even as the congress 
was formed the prosperous condi- 
tions of the time gave way to 
uncertainty and depression. Union 
members were indefinite in their 
activities and, even though there 
were at least seventy unions in 
the Province of Ontario alone, 
there was little common action 
after 1877. Nevertheless, the 
organization, during its short life, 
was able to influence labour legis- 
lation for the time and brought 
together representatives of unions, 
primarily from Ontario. 

Trade unions were not suffici- 
ently vigorous to establish a 
central body again until 1883. In 
the intervening period, unions had 
not been overly active, although 
organizational efforts by inter- 
national unions in Canada had 
become more effective and the 
Knights of Labour had entered 
the country for the first time. The 
latter group which originated in 
the United States was made up of 
local assemblies which took in 
workers from most industries and 
crafts. In 1883, twenty-one unions 
gathered together to form a labour 
congress. They met again in 1886 
and since that time the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada 
has been in continuous existence. 

The lead in establishing the 
overall organization on this occa- 
sion, as in the case of the earlier 
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Canadian Labour Union, appears 
to have come from the Toronto 
Trades Assembly. This move also 
had the strong support of the 
locals of the International Typo- 
graphical Union in Toronto and 
in Ottawa. 

The fortunes of the Trades and 
Labour Congress through the 
remaining years of the nineteenth 
century varied with the level of 
economic conditions in the coun- 
try. The period of the 1890’s 
was particularly trying for the 
young Congress, the lowest ebb 
in organization being reached in 
1895. At the turn of the century, 
however, the Congress had been 
firmly established primarily by 
craft unions and by assemblies of 
the Knights of Labour. 

Two other organizations were 
present in Canada before 1900. 
These affected miners on the East 
and on the West coasts. In Nova 
Scotia, the Provincial Workmen’s 
Association had as its members a 
majority of the coal miners; and 
in British Columbia, District 
number six of the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners organized metal 
miners. This latter group, a 
section of a radical union of the 
same name in the United States, 
did not obtain a large member- 
ship prior to 1900. 

The Provincial Workmen’s As- 
sociation, originally formed as a 
result of a strike at Springhill, 
Nova Scotia, in the spring of 
1879, included a large number of 
Nova Scotian coal miners. -For a 
time the Association was able to 
influence the passage of labour 
legislation in the Province, which 
improved materially working 
conditions in the mines. At the 
turn of the century, however, the 
P.W.A. was rapidly losing ground 
owing to the activities of the 
Knights of Labour. The Associa- 
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An important record of early days in the trade union movement in Canada was 
made available to the public in 1947 when Mr. John W. Buckley, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, presented to the 
Labour Department Library a bound copy of the minutes of the first meetings 
of the Toronto District Trades and Labour Council, 1871 to 1877. Shown above 
are Mr. Arthur E. Hemming, Executive Secretary of the TLC; Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, accepting the presentation; Mr. Buckley; and Mr. Percy R. Bengough, 


Congress President. 


tion was to regain prominence 
after 1900 on the basis of a wider 
membership than could be ob- 
tained among the coal miners. 


Labour Organization, 1900 


By 1900, therefore, a foundation 
of trade unionism in Canada had 
been laid. Precise data as to the 
extent of unionism at the time are 
not now available, but its broad 
characteristics are clear. Firstly, 
at least fifteen thousand trade 
union members were active in 
Canada. Over eight thousand of 
these belonged to unions affiliated 
with the single central labour 
body of the time, the Trades and 
Labour Congress. The remainder 
were members of the Provincial 


Workmen’s Association, the 
Western Federation of Miners, or 
independent unions, the latter 
including the four independent 
railroad brotherhoods. 

The majority of union mem- 
bers were craft workers in the 
Province of Ontario. Over half 
the known locals of the time were 
located in Ontario as was a large 
proportion of the membership. 
Thus in total, at 1900, only a 
small proportion of the labour 
force, mostly skilled workers in 
central Canada, was involved in 
labour unions. 


Lebour Organization, 1950 


The characteristics of the group 
of almost a million workers who 
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are now organized in Canada are 
shown in the results of the annual 
survey of trade union member- 
ship*. When compared with the 
available information on _ the 
entire labour force, these data 
reveal the distribution of organ- 
ized labour. Such comparisons 
are available on the basis of size, 
and of both geographical and in- 
dustrial areas. 

Almost one-third of non-agri- 
cultural wage-earners are union 
members. The existing member- 
ship is scattered unevenly through 
the various geographical divisions 
of the country. Viewed provin- 
cially, the distribution of union 
members, as would be expected, 
favours the more highly indus- 
trialized provinces, more than 
half the number (55 per cent) 
being found in the provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec. Only one 
in eyery ten Canadian trade 
unionists is located in the less 
industrialized maritime provinces. 
The remainder of the membership 
is divided almost evenly among 
the three prairie provinces and 
British Columbia. 


Nevertheless, approximately the 
same proportion of the labour force 
is organized in each of the prov- 
inces excepting British Columbia. 
In the latter province, slightly less 
than forty per cent of the non- 
agricultural paid labour force is 
organized, as compared with less 
than thirty per cent in the other 
provinces. 

Within the provinces, the great 
majority of union members are to 
be found in urban communities 


3 See the annual issues of Labour Organ- 
ization in Canada, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 
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having populations of 30,000 or 
more. Each of these communities 
contains 2,000 or more union mem- 
bers; together, they’ account for 
three-quarters of the membership 
in Canada. Moreover, as may be 
expected, the greatest concentra- 
tion of membership is to be found 
in the metropolitan centres of the 
country. The Toronto and Mont- 
real areas together contain 20 per 
cent of the union members and 
nine other main industrial centres 
include a further 20 per cent. 


On the basis of industrial classi- 
fications, the most highly organized 
appears to be the transportation 
industries where close to two- 
thirds of the workers are involved. 
In each of the remaining industrial 
groups, with the exception of 
services and trade, it is estimated 
that approximately one-third of 
the labour force is unionized. Less 
than one-sixth of the workers in 
the service group belong to unions. 


‘So far as can be determined less 
than ten per cent of the union 
members in Canada today belong 
to unions which are not affiliated 
to one of the central labour con- 
gresses, of which there are now 
several as compared with the 
single congress existing in 1900. 
The great majority, approximately 
85 per cent, are associated with 
the two largest congresses—the 
Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, which comprises most of 
the craft unions, and the Canadian 
Congress of Labour which com- 
prises industrial unions. Another 
ten per cent are members of 
unions affiliated with the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour. The numerical 
strength of each of the central 


labour bodies and of the inde- 
pendent unions for 1949 is listed 
below. 
Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, 459,068. 
American Federation of Labour, 
13,996. 


Canadian Congress of Labour, 


301,729. 

Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, 27,475. 

Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour, 80,089. 

International Railway Brother- 
hoods (independent), 41,363. 

Canadian Federation of Labour, 
3,872. 

National Council of Canadian 
Labour, 3,451. 

Unaffiliated National and Inter- 
national Unions, 57,923. 

Unaffiliated Local Unions, 16,673. 


Whereas unions at the turn of 
the century had only limited 
experience in the structure and 
functions of central labour bodies 
and delegate organizations gener- 
ally, the unions of today maintain 
a complex system of delegate 
bodies. Subordinate delegate 
bodies’ have been formed within 
the central congresses themselves 
to advance the cause of member 
unions at the local and provincial 
levels. Variously named and 
formed, these organizations con- 
centrate on legislative and com- 
munity activities. Intra-union 
bodies of delegates from locals in ~ 
the same geographical locality are 
common as are inter-union bodies 
of unions in related trades. The 
activities of these latter groups are 


more intimately connected with 
the economic activities of the 
unions. 


The Development of the 
Canadian Labour Congresses 


Since 1900 


Many forces have moulded the 
present pattern of labour union 
organization in Canada. Aside from 
the leadership provided within the 
unions themselves, one of the 
dominant influences has been the 
changes in the nature and charac- 
ter of the labour force*. Besides 
this the changing character of 
industrial production, including 
technological advances and large- 
scale operations, has raised new 
problems for both unions and man- 
agement. The special problems 
posed during the war years and 


4See ‘The Canadian Labour Force”, 
Labour Gazette, January, 1950. pp. 19-28. 


by the depression of the thirties 
have also had their influence on 
the nature of labour organization. 
Changes in the attitudes of man- 
agement towards employment 
problems, including the establish- 
ment of personnel and industrial 
relations departments, and towards 
the role of labour-production com- 
mittees have played their part. 

The effects of developments in 
social thinking and in labour 
legislation both in Canada and 
elsewhere are hard to measure but 
these too have all been part of the 
total environment in which the 
present labour union organization 
has evolved. 
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The actual changes which have 
occurred during the past fifty years 
in labour union organization in 
Canada can be discussed con- 
veniently in relation to the growth 
of each of the three labour con- 
gresses, namely: the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, and 
the Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour. 


The Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada 


The Trades and Labour Congress 
is the only continuing central 
organization among Canadian 
trade unions dating back to 1900. 
Its success during the half century, 
as measured by membership fig- 
ures, has varied. The conditions 
of the economy have at times been 
unfavourable to unions; on three 
occasions large membership groups 
have been lost to the Congress 
through decisions respecting union 
jurisdiction; and the experience of 
the twenties presented particular 
difficulties for the unions in the 
Congress. 


In 1900, there were two major 
groups within the TLC—the locals 
of international craft unions and 
the assemblies of the Knights of 
Labour. Locals of both these 
types of organizations were more 
strongly organized than their 
earlier counterparts, more contin- 
uity of leadership being provided 
for them than at any time during 
the nineteenth century. The TLC 
was proving to be of importance 
in this respect, : especially in 
obtaining legislative action. The 
activity of organizers from the 
headquarters in the United States 
of the International unions, and 
of the American Federation of 
Labour, was a major factor in 
organizational work. This duality 
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of leadership, in itself, gave rise 
to the first of the major divisions 
in the Canadian labour movement. 

The Knights of Labour and the 
national unions which had been 
established were competing for 
membership with the international 
unions in some areas. Conse- 
quently, after much debate, the 
Knights and other unions compet- 
ing with the AFL unions were 
expelled from the Congress by 
the 1902 convention,®> and the 
TLC became a central organiza- 
tion principally of the interna- 
tional craft unions in Canada®. 
Since that time these have been 
the largest section in the Congress, 
comprising usually about 85 per 
cent of the membership. 

It should be interjected at this 
point that national unions have 
formed the second and smaller - 
continuing group within the Con- 
gress. The size of national unions 
of the TLC has fluctuated between 
13,000 in 1913 and more than 
50,000 in 1948. The unions in the 
group have also varied, but mostly 
it has been made up of unions of 
purely national character such as 
letter carriers and maritime organ- 
izations. The third group in the 
TLC, now numbering about 
30,000, has been the federal unions 
and the directly chartered locals. 
These small unions have no affilia- 
tion with any of the larger unions. 
They have been organized in fields 
where other organization is lack- 
ing or where mixed craft groups 
have been encountered. 


5 The 1902 division of the TLC gave rise 
to a second national labour body in 
Canada, the National Trades and Labour 
Congress, (See below). 

6The experience of the TLC at this 
time was in accord with experience in 
the United States. The American Federa- 
tion of Labour, established in 1881, was 
functioning as the central body for the 
eraft unions in the United States and, 
after it had turned the Knights of Labour 
from its organization, was insisting on 
no dual unionism within its ranks. 


To return to the historical 
development, during the early 
years of the century the energies 
of the Congress were devoted 
chiefly to securing legislative 
reform. Provincial federations or 
executives were set up to aid in 
this respect. The Congress also 
advocated changes in _ federal 
legislation respecting, among other 
things, industrial disputes and fair 
wages on government contract 
work. 

A second break within the ranks 
of organized labour in Canada 
came in 1919 and gave rise to the 
One Big Union. Two issues were 
at the basis of this division. First, 
the dissenting group objected to 
the emphasis on craft organization 
within the Congress to the virtual 
exclusion of industrial organiza- 
tion. Second, the members advo- 
cated a greater emphasis on 
direct industrial action in prefer- 
ence to legislative presentations. 
The membership of the One Big 
Union included metal miners in 
British Columbia, coal miners in 
Alberta and many industrial 
workers in Ontario. 

In spite of the loss of member- 
ship to the One Big Union, the 
membership of the TLC reached 
a peak in 1921 which it was not to 
reach again until 1943. The 
advance in membership, however, 
came within the organization 
already established rather than 
through the establishment of any 
new unions of major importance. 
The decreases which followed 
through the 1920’s took place 
within the same framework. 

Through the 1920’s the member- 
ship of unions affiliated with the 
Congress fell off each year with- 
out exception until 1929. This is 
the one period in the history of 
Canadian unions when the mem- 
bership did not rise with the 
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prosperity of the country. In fact, 
it was not until the depression 
period of the thirties that the 
membership of the TLC, and of 
the union movement as a whole, 
again began to pick up to any 
marked extent. 

Increases in the membership of 
the TLC unions after 1935 reflected 
a broadening of the basis of union 
membership. Not only did the 
craft unions take in a greater 
variety of the workers in the craft 
covered, but new groups of indus- 
trial workers became members of 
unions for the first time. Workers 
in the automotive and steel indus- 
tries were prominent in the latter 
group’. 

At this time unions for workers 
in the railway shop trades, the 
building trades, the _ printing 
trades, and certain of the machine 
trades formed the major portion 
of the Congress. As time passed, 
however, new groups of workers 
have been added as they were 
formed within the labour force. 
Others were dropped as their 
groups became less well defined. 
Moreover, it may be said that 
craft unions, now extend beyond 
strictly craft lines to include many 
workers associated with the craft, 
but who are in semi-skilled or 
unskilled jobs. 


The manner in which industrial 
workers were to be accommodated 
in older craft unions first became 
a matter for dispute in the 
American Federation of Labour. 
After a series of disputes, a Com- 


7The unions within the TLC were not 
alone in attempting to organize industrial 
workers during the 1930’s. An abortive 
attempt in this direction was made by a 
Communist-led organization known as the 
Workers Unity League. Under the leader- 
ship provided by this group several 
“industrial unions” gained membership in 
industries such as furniture, meat packing 
and textiles, The life of these organiza- 
tions, however, was brief. 
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mittee for Industrial Organization 
was formed within the AFL to 
organize workers in mass produc- 
tion industries. It included the 
six leading industrial unions of the 
AFL—the United Mine Workers of. 
America, the International Ladies 
Garment Workers, the Oil Field, 
Gas Well and Refinery Workers 
and the United Textile Workers. 
Officers of the United Hatters, Cap 
and Millinery Workers and the 
International Typographical Union 
were also active in the Committee 
although their unions did not join. 
In 1936, a year after this Com- 
mittee was formed, its unions were 
suspended from the AFL on the 
grounds that they were fostering 
dual unions. Thereupon a new 
central organization was set up by 
the unions affected. At this time 
it was composed of unions in such 
industries as flat glass, automobile, 
rubber and steel. 

In Canada, the TLC attempted 
to avoid a division in its ranks 
such as had taken place in the AFL 
and did this successfully until 
1938. In that year the CIO unions, 
now definitely expelled from the 
AFL, formed the Congress ‘of 
Industrial Organizations, and the 
executive of the TLC felt it could 
no longer ignore the dual character 
of the unionism advocated by those 
unions. Consequently, they were 
expelled from the TLC. For the 
TLC expulsion of the CIO unions 
meant a loss of over 20,000 mem- 
bers, but it also meant a return 
to a more strict division of juris- 
diction among member unions. 

In the years that have followed 
this third split in the ranks of 
the TLC, the organization has 
increased greatly in membership. 
The organizational structure had 
been established in time to gain 
from the increase in employment 
during the war and _ post-war 
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periods when many workers 
became members of affiliated 
unions. The established unions 
took into their membership a 


large portion of the workers 
added to sections of the labour 
force in which the unions were 
active. Major membership in- 
creases were recorded in unions 
having within their jurisdiction 
such groups as railway employees, 
machinists, carpenters and plum- 
bers. Together the unions in the 
TLC more than doubled their 
membership in the period 1939- 
1946. Today, the membership is 
close to three times the pre-war 
level. 


The Canadian Congress 
of Labour 


The Canadian Congress of La- 
bour is the second largest of the 
labour congresses in Canada. It 
dates from 1940 when the CIO 
unions, then recently expelled 
from the TLC, joined with the 
All-Canadian Congress of Labour 
to form a single congress. Although 
the history of the CCL is short, 
and the CIO unions in it are 
relatively new, the history of the 
section stemming from the ACCL 
actually dates back to 1902. 


The origins of the ACCL can be 
traced to an early break in the 
TLC. Expulsion in 1902 of the 
Knights of Labour, and of other 
unions considered to be in com- 
petition with international unions, 
left the expelled unions without a 
central body, and to fill this need 
the National Trades and Labour 
Congress was formed. In 1908, 
its name was changed to the 
Canadian Federation of Labour. 


For twenty-five years the CFL 
existed as such within the Cana- 
dian labour movement. Its prin- 
cipal aim, as stated, was to advance 


the cause of national as opposed 
to international unionism. The 
assemblies of the Knights of La- 
bour were dissolved early in the 
life of the organization, and there- 
after the membership appears to 
have been mainly in the provinces 
of Quebec and Nova Scotia. 


The Nova Scotian membership 
consisted of the Provincial Work- 
men’s Association which was 
affiliated in 1910. This body, 
however, became dissatisfied with 
the affiliation and _ eventually 
became identified with the United 
Mine Workers of America. In the 
meantime, the Federation secured 
a following in Ontario, principally 
among the printers and book- 
binders, but about the same time 
the Quebec membership was 
almost entirely lost to the or- 
ganization. 


After 1919 the CFL experienced 
a short period of expansion. The 
affiliation of workers from the 
building trades, of engineers and 
of electrical workers, all in 
Ontario and in the provinces to the 
west, brought the total member- 
ship to over 17,000 in 1923. But 
despite the enthusiasm for expan- 
sion, the gains were soon lost and 
the Federation looked elsewhere 
for support. In 1927, as a solution 
to its problem, the Federation 
merged with the Canadian Broth- 
erhood of Railway Employees and 
certain other independent unions 
to form the All-Canadian Congress 
of Labour. 

The CBRE had been active 
for some years prior to this amal- 
gamation. It was founded in 1908 
at Moncton and grew to be the 
largest national union in the 
country. It functioned as an 
affiliate of the TLC from 1917 to 
1921, but was expelled because of 
conflicting jurisdiction with the 
Brotherhood of Railway and 
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Steamship Clerks (TLC-AFL). 
The CBRE found the majority of 
its membership in the govern- 
ment-owned railroads and took in 
most classes of workers on these 
lines. Its association with the 
CFL in establishing the ACCL 
was a step toward a wider organ- 
ization of Canadian workers. 


The ACCL made an earnest 
effort through the thirteen years 
of its existence (1927-40) to 
organize large groups of industrial 
workers who had not been eligible 
for membership in older unions. 
These efforts were limited by lack 
of funds and at times unfavourable 
economic conditions. The activities 
of the Congress were also ham- 
pered by a conflict in objectives 
among the various member unions. 
This was but one of the tensions 
which led to a division of the Con- 
gress in 1936 when a group of 
unions withdrew to form a new 
Canadian Federation of Labour. 


The unions remaining in the 
ACCL, recognizing the opportunity 
for more adequate organization, 
joined with the CIO unions in 1940 
to form the Canadian Congress of 
Labour. These unions, largely in- 
dustrial in nature, ~ included 
workers in such industries as min- 
ing and the manufacture of 
automobiles, iron and steel and 
clothing. During the past decade 
they have expanded rapidly to 
their present position. This expan- 
sion has brought into unions, for 
the first time in many cases, large 
groups of workers from the mass 
production industries. The national 
unions which transferred from the 
ACCL bulked large in the mem- 
bership as it was first formed. 
Already experienced in the ac- 
tivities of a central labour body in 
this country, these unions gave 
leadership to their younger as- 
sociates. At the present time the 
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international unions have a larger 
membership than the national 
unions in the Congress. Their 
expansion has been swift, having 
as a pattern of development: the 
establishment in the United States 
of international organizing com- 
mittees and later replacement by 
international unions. 

The CCL has been active in 
advocating legislative reform and 
of later years has formed 
political action committees. Since 
1946 the Canadian Congress of 
Labour has passed _ resolutions 
identifying it with the policy and 
objectives of the Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation. This 
is in contrast to the policies of 
both the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress and the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour 
which have remained without 
political affiliation. 


Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour 


The remaining congress of im- 
portance in the Canadian labour 
movement is the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour. 
The CCCL links together 16 feder- 
ations of workers and many local 
unions, principally in the Province 
of Quebec. The federations cover 
barbers, longshoremen, municipal 
employees, and workers in build- 
ing, clothing, furniture, gloves, 
leather and shoes, printing, as- 
bestos, pulp and paper, textiles 
and commercial establishments. 

In 1900 there was a lockout of 
boot and shoe workers in Quebec 
City. The employers, 22'in num- 
ber, had recently organized an 
association and, following a strike 
in one factory, the others were 
closed down in an attempt to force 
the workmen to abandon their 
unions. The employers’ proposals 
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included a declaration by each 
workman that he did not belong 
to any union and that he agree to 
a board of arbitration made up of 
a committee of the manufacturers’ 
association. The employees refused 
these terms but expressed willing- 
ness to have the matter arbitrated 
by a joint body. In the end, 
Archbishop Begin of Quebec was 
asked to arbitrate. His award, 
following the instructions in the 
Pope’s Encyclical of 1891 dealing 
with social problems, declared the 
right of employees to form associa- 
tions for legitimate ends, but ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with the 
constitutions of three of the six 
unions. The rules in question were 
changed, a permanent board of 
arbitration was set up and the 
unions consented to have a 
chaplain appointed to advise them. 


The Papal Encyclical sums up 
the attitude of the Roman Catholic 
Church toward the rights to la- 
bour. The chief points of interest 
are the declaration for freedom of 
association, for collective agree- 
ments, to determine working con- 
ditions, the duty of the state to 
prevent abuses in labour matters 
and to enact legislation to promote 
social justice. But, in the Church’s 
view, economic improvement is 
inseparable from moral improve- 
ment and for this reason the 
Church must give guidance and 
provide chaplains for the unions. 


Not until 1912, however, was a 
purely Catholic union set up, The 
first of these was among pulp 
workers at Chicoutimi. During 
the war the number of unions, 
syndicats as they are called, in- 
creased. In some cases, the higher 
dues of the internationals appear 
to have been a factor in determin- 
ing allegiance. Usually, the 
clergy took some part in preparing 
the ground for union organization. 


A daily paper was started in 
Quebec, L’Action Catholique, the 
object being “to implant Catholic 
unionism among the workers of 
the city and district of Quebec’. 
Study circles were organized to 
give the workers an understanding 
of the Catholic doctrine in relation 
to labour. 

In 1918, a Central Trades and 
Labour Council was formed in 
Quebec with 27 syndicats affiliated 
with it. In the-same year a secre- 
tariat was set up in Quebec City 
for the Catholic syndicats of the 
district which was to publish a 
weekly paper, give lectures on 
political and social problems, aid 
in organizing unions and co-opera- 
tive societies and give free legal 
advice and medical service. Dele- 
gates from 27 local Catholic unions 
met in Quebec City in 1918, and in 
1919 at Three Rivers there were 
123 delegates representing 31,000 
union members. At a third meet- 
ing of 225 delegates in 1920 at 
Chicoutimi definite arrangements 
were made to form a Confederation 
of Catholic Workers of Canada. A 
constitution was adopted the 
following year and a chaplain 
appointed with the right to take 
part in all meetings but without 
the right to vote. 

The National Catholic Unions 
are, in the main, organizations on 


trade or craft lines but, in some 
cases, they are organized by indus- 
try as among the asbestos and 
clothing workers. The Confederal 
Bureau appoints organizers and 
administers the fund voted by the 
Confederation for organizing work. 


The Confederation has advo- 
cated provision for conciliation and 
arbitration machinery in all col- 
lective agreements with employers. 
It has taken a notable part in 
securing legislation, not only in 
petitioning for changes in the law 
but in drafting bills to be pre- 
sented to the government or 
directly through private members 
to the legislature. 


* * * 


In addition to these three major 
federations of labour unions there 
are several unions grouped into 
relatively small central labour 
bodies and a number of local 
independent unions. 


Labour unions play an important 
role in Canada today. They are’ 
made up of workers drawn from 
almost every industry and geo- 
graphical area of the country. As 
such, the history and- aims of 
Canadian Labour organizations are 
important data not only for an 
understanding of our economy but 
also of other aspects of our national 
life. 
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Gustave Francq 


A native of Belgium, Gustave 
Franeq came to Canada as a boy 
in 1887. He joined the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union as an 
apprentice the following year, and 
still retains his membership. 


Active in the early days of labour 
organization in the Province of 
Quebec, he was zealous in the 
struggle for labour legislation, par- 
ticularly workmen’s compensation 
and minimum wages. 


He was an early Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Quebec Federation 
of Labour, of which his grandson, 
Marcel Francq, is the present 
president, and held the post of 
Vice-President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress in 1909 and 1910. 


He is the author of many works 
on labour questions and has repre- 
sented Canadian labour abroad on 
several occasions including Confer- 
ences of the International Labour 
Organization. 


Four Canadian 


Daniel J. O'Donoghue 


Born in County Kerry, Ireland, 
in 1844, Dan O’Donoghue came to 
Canada with his parents at the age 
of 8. In 1866 he formed the first 
local ‘of the International Typo- 
graphical Union in Ottawa, and six 
years later helped to found the 
Ottawa Trades Council. 


He was one of the organizers of 
the first national labour convention 
in Canada, that of the Canadian 
Labour Union, held in Toronto in 
1873. O’Donoghue also led the first 
labour deputation to a Canadian 
Prime Minister; this was to Sir 
John A. Macdonald in 1873, and 
O’Donoghue thus originated the 
present tradition of Labour inter- 
views with federal and provincial 
governments. 


Generally regarded as the ‘Father 
of the Canadian Labour Movement”, 
he was the first labour member of 
the Ontario Legislature, and closed 
his career as the Department of 
Labour’s first Fair Wages Officer. 


Labour Pioneers 


Thomas Moore 


Tom Moore began his training as 
a carpenter at the age of 12, in 
Yorkshire, England in 1890. Coming 
to Canada 15 years later, he became 
a member of the Niagara Falls 
Local of the Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners. 


After several years of union 
activity he was elected to the 
presidency of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada in 1918. 
“Paddy” Draper had been Congress 
Secretary-Treasurer since 1900, and 
for the next quarter century the 
team of Moore and Draper domin- 
ated the Canadian labour movement. 
With the exception of a four-year 
period in the ’thirties, when he was 
Vice-Chairman of the Employment 
and Social Insurance Commission, 
Moore retained the presidency of the 
TLC until his retirement in 1943. 


He attended many Conferences of 
the International Labour Organiza- 
tion, and was for many years one 
of the eight labour members on the 
ILO Governing Body. 


Patrick M. Draper 


“Paddy” Draper was a printer by 
trade. He began as a compositor 
in the Government Printing Bureau 
at Ottawa and was employed there 
until 1934. His activities in labour 
unions date from 1887, when he 
became a member of the Ottawa 
Local of the Typographical Union. 
He was presiding officer of that 
Local for 25 years. 


In 1900 he was elected Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, a position which 
he held for 35 years. Perfectly 
bilingual, he was very popular in 
Quebec. In 1935 he succeeded Tom 
Moore to the position of president 
of the TLC, retiring in 1938 because 
of ill-health. 


Draper was Sir Robert Borden’s 
labour adviser at the Versailles 
Peace Conference after World War 
I, when the ILO was created, and 
represented Canadian labour at 
several Conferences of that Organ- 
ization. 


A Half Century’s Changes in a 


Significant changes in the contents of collective agree- 
ments and in the proportion of the labour force covered by 
them have taken place since the Department of Labour was 
first formed. Over the years the Lasour GaZETTE has published 
monthly a review of current contracts, the first of these being 
included in the September, 1906 issue. Today, a regular sec- 


tion is devoted to summaries of agreements. 


Since agreements vary widely between industries and 
firms, it would be difficult to select a “typical” contract of 
1900 for comparison with one for 1950. But changes in the 
contracts of individual companies can be readily compared, 
even though they depart from the normal in some respects. 
For example, the comparative summary printed below of the 
agreements in an Ontario street railway company for the years 
1906 and 1949, contains such an unusual provision as a guar- 
anteed wage clause at the earlier date. On the other hand the 
1949 contract contains such typical improvements as higher 
wage rates, shorter hours, vacations with pay, and time and 
one-half for overtime. There is also provision for a pension 


and medical benefits plan. 


In reading this comparison, certain influences on the 
character of the contract at the two dates should be kept in 
mind, such as the general level of wages, the extent of union 
development, and the effect of new mechanical processes. The 
comparison is nevertheless a good one. Despite changes in 
the job requirements of street car operators and-maintenance 
men, the process remains largely the same, and contract changes 
are thus mainly attributable to bargaining rather than to new 
technological conditions. 
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Collective Agreement’s Provisions 


Between an Ontario City Street Railway Company and a 
Local of the Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employees of America 


1906. Agreement 


Period: December 6, 1906 to 
April 1, 1909, with no provision 
for renewal. 


Union Security: recognition of the 
union and of its committees, a 
member elected or appointed to an 
office in the union may serve in 
such capacity without prejudice to 
his service or line of promotion 
with the Company. 


Hours: for motormen and con- 
ductors, as many runs as possible 
are to be scheduled as regular day 
runs of 10 hours to be completed 
within 12 consecutive hours or late 
regular runs of 104 hours to be 
completed within 124 consecutive 
runs. The balance are mixed runs 
of at least 10 hours per day or 
swing runs of 12 hours. On swing 
runs, men are to have at least one 
day off each week. Hours for 
shopmen, linemen and trackmen 
are not mentioned. 


Overtime and Sunday work: for 
motormen, conductors, linemen, 
shopmen, machinists and black- 
smiths, all work over schedule 
time and all work on Sundays, 
2 cents per hour extra. 


1949 Agreement 


Period: January 1, 1949 to 
December 31, 1949,.and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 
notice. 


Union Security: recognition of the 
union; check-off of union dues and 
assessments on a voluntary, revoc- 
able basis. 


Hours: for car and bus operators, 
not more than 84 per day, 48 per 
week, at straight time; where 
possible a scheduled run to be 
concluded within 12 hours, with 
as many straight runs as possible; 
for car house, shop, maintenance, 
garage employees, 48 per week. 


Overtime and holidays: for car 
and bus operators, time and one- 
half for work over 84 hours on 
any day or 48 hours a week; for 
car house, car shop, garage, track- 
men, linemen and other mainten- 
ance employees, time and one-half 
over scheduled daily hours or over 
48 hours per week. For all 
employees, time and one-half for 
all work on seven statutory holi- 
days. 
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1906 Agreement 


Hourly wage rates: motormen and 
conductors 16 cents during first 
year’s. service, 18 cents during 
second year and 20 cents there- 
after; machinists, blacksmiths and 
linemen, 20 cents; shopmen from 
15 cents during first year to 18 
cents after three years’ service. 


Guaranteed weekly wage: extra 
motormen and conductors who 
report at car barns and relief 
changes are guaranteed a minimum 
wage of $6 per week. 


Seniority: motormen and con- 
ductors to select their runs accord- 
ing to seniority. 


Uniforms: one-half the cost of 
uniforms to be paid by the 
Company. 
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1949 Agreement 


Vacation: one week to employees 
with one year’s service; two weeks 
for those with three years’ ser- 
vice; three weeks after twelve 
years’ service. 


Hourly wage rates: after one year’s 
service; car and bus operators 
$1.04, switchmen 88 cents, garage 
mechanics $1.02-$1.18, other gar- 
age employees 94 to 98 cents, 
skilled trades in car house and 
shop 98 cents to $1.07, other 
employees in car house, shop and 
maintenance work 89 to 98 cents, 
linemen $1.08 to $1.13, trackmen 
92 cents. Operators in charge of 
trainees and operators employed 
on snow-ploughs or sweepers to 
be paid 10 cents per hour extra. 


Guarantee: all work for spare 
men to be divided equally among 
them as far as possible. For all 
rush hour extra work a minimum 
of two hours’ pay; for spare 
operators required to report on 
Sundays or holidays a minimum 
of two hours’ pay. 


Seniority: car and bus operators 
to select their runs according to 
seniority. 


Uniforms: new operators pay for 
their first uniform and overcoat 
and one-half the cost of their 
second uniform; thereafter the 
Company to pay for one uniform 
each year and one overcoat every 
three years. 


1906 Agreement 


Grievance procedure: in any case 
of suspension or discharge the 
manager if requested will grant 
an interview to the union griev- 
ance committee, and if upon 
investigation it is found that the 
man was not at fault he shall be 
reinstated and paid for time lost 
in the discretion of the President. 
Any disputes arising between the 
parties to be submitted by a union 
Committee to the traction manager 
and, if they cannot agree, to the 
president or general manager. 


1949 Agreement 


Grievance procedure: in any case 


of suspension or discharge, the 
man may appeal through the 
union committee and if upon 


investigation it is found that the 
man was not at fault he will be 
reinstated and paid for time lost. 


Medical and Imsurance Benefits: 
the Company to contribute up to 
$1 per month for each employee 
who subscribes to a fund or 
agency, acceptable to the Company 
and the union, to provide against 
individual expenses of medication, 
surgery and hospitalization. The 
Company to pay -one cent per hour 
to employees in lieu of Group 
Life Insurance, raincoats and 
drivers’ safety awards. 


Pension plan which started in 
1947 was voluntary for present 
employees at that time and 
compulsory for employees hired 
thereafter. The Company and 
employees each contribute 5 per 
cent of the employee’s annual 
earnings to an insurance company 
which provides a pension at age 
65 for male and at 60 for female 
employees. 
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The Tolpuddle Martyrs 


The case of “Rex versus Love- 
less and Others” heard at the 
Dorchester, England Spring 
assizes, March 17, 1834, has 
become almost a legend in British 
trade union history. An historian 
writing of that period has said 
that -‘‘no trial throws a more 
vivid light on the conditions 
which led to the growth of trade 
unions and on the _ difficulties 
which their pioneers had _ to 
overcome’”’. 

George Loveless, a farm 
“servant”, as well as a local 
Methodist preacher, was the leader 
of a group of six unlearned 
agricultural labourers who formed 
a small union, binding them- 
selves to secrecy by an oath of 
initiation and a special ritual. 
The purpose was “to maintain 
the wages of farm servants” and 
“to preserve ourselves, our wives 
and our children from _ utter 
degradation and starvation”. 
They lived and worked near the 
tiny hamlet of Tolpuddle, seven 
miles from Dorchester and are 
known and_ revered by all 
English-speaking trade unionists 
as “The Tolpuddle Martyrs’. 

The immediate incentive for 
their action was the progressive 
reduction of their wages from 
nine shillings to six shillings a 
week. In other counties where 
agricultural workers had joined 
the Grand National Consolidated 
Trades’ Union (which was dis- 
banded about 1837), with head- 
quarters in London, the wages 
of farm labourers were about ten 
shillings. Membership in a trade 
union had been legalized in 1824, 
so in order to break the union, 
the employers had recourse to 
the Unlawful Oaths Act of 
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1797, which provided a maximum 
penalty of deportation for seven 
years. The judge who was a 
well-known opponent of trade 
unions, directed the jury, com- 
posed, not of peers of the 
labourers, but of farmers and 
millers, to find the accused men 
guilty if they thought that an 
obligation, tantamount to an oath 
had been required of the union 
members. Although no evidence 
was produced to show that the 
oath was seditious, or otherwise 
unlawful, the labourers were 
found guilty and were given the 
maximum sentence of seven years 
deportation ‘fas an example to 
others’. 

The severity of the sentence 
raised a storm of protest that 
soon spread throughout England. 
Many thousands in all walks of 
life signed petitions urging the 
government to annul, or at least 
to moderate the penalty imposed. 
Nevertheless the ‘‘martyrs” were 
deported, the leader, George Love- 
less, to Tasmania and the other 
five to Australia. At the end of 
two years an unwilling govern- 
ment felt itself compelled to 
submit to the persistent agitation 
for the annulment of the sentence 
and the deportees were granted a 
full pardon. Even then further 
delays occurred and it was not 
until August 1838 that the last 
of the deportees was returned to 


England. 
In the meantime The Dorchester 
Labourers’ Fund to help the 


pardoned men was being raised 
in England. This was  supple- 
mented by the sale of a pamphlet, 
“The Victims of  Whiggery” 
written by George Loveless. The 
fund was used to purchase small 
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holdings in Essex and Dorset for 
each of the pardoned men and 
to pay the costs of the committee 
that worked for their release. 

Canada played an interesting 
role in the subsequent history of 
“the martyrs”. In 1844, five of 
them came to Ontario and took 
up farms near London. They 
agreed among themselves not to 
reveal the past and it was not 
until 1912 that the Canadian end 
of their story became known. 
Many of their descendents still 
live in Western Ontario. In 1912 
the Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson 
unveiled a memorial arch before 
the little Methodist chapel in 
Tolpuddle where George Loveless 
used to preach. 


In 1934, both the British Trades 
Union Congress and the Trades 


and Labour Congress of Canada 
marked the centenary of the 
famous trial and the contribution 
made by the “Six Men of Dorset” 
to the development of trade 
unionism. In 1934, Humphrey 
Mitchell, M.P., secured the passage 
of a resolution in the Hamilton 
District Trades and Labour 
Council which requested the 
TLC to raise a fund for a suit- 
able memorial. The request was 
discussed at the TLC convention 
and referred to the Canadian 
Historical Association. Each 
summer labour union groups in 
the London, Ontario, district make 
a pilgrimage to the:graves of the 
five martyrs who came to Canada, 
two of whom lie buried in 
London, two at Siloam, a few 
miles from the city and one at 
St. Mary’s, Ontario. 


PERCY R. BENGOUGH 


(Continued from page 1384) 


but why mention such things 
when extending congratulations. 

The work, size and prestige of 
the Department has greatly in- 
creased during the past fifty 
years. We feel confident that the 
Department will, as time passes 
and ideas modernize, be recog- 
nized as the most important 
Department of Government, the 
Department that deals with the 
well-being of humans and human 
values and the Department that 
will administer a scheme of full 
social and economic security for 
all Canadians, including Immi- 
gration and Health. 


On behalf of the Officers and 
Members of this Congress I have 
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no hesitation in congratulating 
the Department of Labour and 
the LABOUR GAZETTE on this half 
century of progress. One has to 
realize at all times the obstacles 
confronting this Department to 
appreciate the good that has been 
accomplished during the past fifty 
years. Organized labour extends 
its friendly congratulations on 
worthwhile past achievements of 
the Department of Labour and its 
official publication, the LaABour 
GAZETTE. Our future efforts will 
be devoted to making you bigger 
and better and obtaining the 
recognition and _ status of a 
Department of Government that 
is concerned with the well-being 
of the people whose work makes 
living possible. 


Labour and management are co-operating for the benefit of both in a 
wide variety of industrial firms across Canada through the medium of Labour- 
Management Production Committees. Pictured above is a regular monthly 
meeting of the LMPC at Monarch Knitting Company Limited, Dunnville, Ont. 
This typical LMPC is composed of an equal number of representatives of 
management and labour, in this case members of Local 736, Textile Workers’ 
Union of America (CCL-CIO). 


Sponsorship of such committees is the responsibility of the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service of the Department of Labour, which main- 
tains field offices at a number of centres across the country. The work is 
aided by an Advisory Committee consisting of representatives of national 
employers’ and workers’ organizations. 


- The Department had record of 681 labour-management production com- 
mittees in May, 1950. 


FIFTY YEARS 
OF LABOUR 
LEGISLATION 
IN CANADA 


by Edith Lorentsen 


and Evelyn Woolner, 


Labour Legislation Branch, 
Department of Labour 


At almost every session of the Federal 
Parliament and of the Provincial Legis- 
_latures during the past 50 years there has 
been some enactment affecting labour. 


The following article reviews the high- 
lights in the development of the large 
body of labour legislation that has resulted. 


In moving second reading in the 
House of Commons of “a Bill respecting the Department of 
Labour” on May 15, 1909, the then Prime Minister, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, spoke as follows: — 


This legislation, in our judgment, is rendered necessary by the ever 
growing dignity and importance of labour questions and labour 
problems. The word “labour”-is rather a complex term. It has many 
significations, but so far as this legislation is concerned, we understand 
by labour the relations between wage-earners and wage-payers. It 
will not be disputed that for generations and generations the wage- 
earners had scarcely any standing in the community. The only right 
the law acknowledged to the labouring men, was that they could sue in 
a court of law for the miserable pittance paid to them. As to the other 
rights of labour, as to the dignity of labour as a class, the views of the 
civilized world, up to perhaps fifty or sixty years ago, were very crude. 
But some sixty years ago the advance of civilization caused quite a 
revolution to take place in the relations between wage-earners and the 
wage-payer. At last labour has been advanced to the dignity of a class 
in itself, and quite as important in the economy of society as any other 
class. 


The increasing recognition of the value and dignity of labour 
of which Sir Wilfrid Laurier spoke had led during the latter part 
of the 19th century to the enactment in industrial countries of some 
legislation designed to protect the interests of the wage-earner. An 
industrial worker in Canada at the turn of the century was heir to 
certain rights won for him during that period. 


So far as the law was concerned, he was free to combine with 
his fellow workers in a trade union for the purpose of improving 
his conditions of work. This right had been quite recently won. 
Not so long before, in 1872, twenty-four members of the typo- 
graphical union were arrested and imprisoned on a charge of 
criminal conspiracy, when a strike was called following refusal of 


This article is an attempt to describe in a comparatively 
small space the developments in labour legislation over the 
past 50 years. 


Only the developments and trends which seemed most 
important have been included. 


The 50-year period has been divided into decades, each 
of which has been treated in a separate section. 


While this method has made it impossible to trace the 
changes in any particular type of law, step by step, over the 
years, it has enabled the authors to give some impression of 
the interrelationship of the legislation, and the way each new 
enactment fitted the circumstances of the period of its adoption. 
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a request for a 9-hour day in Toronto printing shops. The Trade 
Union Act of 1872 and amendments to the Criminal Code in 1892 
and 1900 provided that combinations of workers for. their own 
reasonable protection as such were within the law, but trade unions 
remained subject to charges of conspiracy in civil damage suits. 

That a worker was not subject to criminal charges for joining 
a trade union did not mean that there were no obstacles in the way 
of labour organization. The following excerpt from the 1889 Report 
of the Royal Commission on Labour and Capital indicates one way 
in which pressure could be exerted against unions: — 


In some cases, not very numerous we are glad to say, employers have 
taken advantage of the necessities of the working people to compel them 
to sign documents which obligate the employee not to belong to any 
labour organization. ... These documents are signed only because the 
employer makes it compulsory to do so before entering his service, and 
when it becomes a case of seeing his family in need of the necessaries 
of life or signing a “cast iron” agreement there is but little choice, and 
it can scarcely be looked upon as an entirely voluntary act. It is an 
infringement of the liberty of the subject which ought not to be tolerated. 


Besides his common law right to collect wages as a just debt, 
certain statutes further protected his right to collect wages earned. 
Mechanics’ Liens Acts in all provinces were designed to enable the 
construction worker or mechanic to recover the amount due him for 
work performed by giving him a lien on the product of his labour in 
case the employer was unable or unwilling to pay. The method of 
collection was through ordinary court action. 

Masters and Servants Acts in most provinces also had a bearing 
on collection of wages, in that a “master” could be summoned for 
non-payment of wages before a Justice of the Peace, and upon due 
proof might be required to pay any wages found to be due, not 
exceeding a certain amount. These Acts also provided penalties for 
misconduct or violation of the labour contract on the part of the 
worker, by absenting himself without leave or leaving without due 
notice, and were in the main regarded by labour as restrictive upon 
the employee. 

If he met with an accident in the course of his employment, the 
worker could claim compensation from his employer in accordance 
with the common law of England by bringing an action against his 
employer in the courts. He would only win his suit if he could 
prove that his injury was due to defective plant or machinery or 
the negligence of some responsible person. If he entered or con- 
tinued in employment with full knowledge that there were special 
dangers attached to it, or if an injury was due to his own negligence 
or that of a fellow workman, the employer was not liable. 

The Lasour GaAzETTE for the year 1900 reported many cases 
where an employee sued for damages but failed to obtain compen- 
sation for one of these reasons. A Mrs. McMenemy in Hamilton lost 
the use of her right hand when a wrench slipped forcing it against 
the grindstone she was using. The defence was that Mrs. McMenemy 
had been employed at the works for twelve years; that the grind- 
stone was not dangerous; and that she had been careless, looking 
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about her when she should have watched the machine, and she lost 
the case. A Mr. Menard, employed by the Municipal Corporation 
of Granby, was killed when the side of a drainage system he was 
working on caved in. His widow, on behalf of herself and five 
children, sued for damages, but lost the case because the Supreme 
Court of Canada found that the accident was one that could not 
have been foreseen and the Corporation had not been negligent. 
Even if an injured workman won his suit he might not be able to 
collect the damages awarded him since the employer might not have 
sufficient resources. 

In Quebec, the Civil Code provided similar recourse against an 
employer who was at fault. The common law had been slightly 
altered in Ontario by an employer’s liability law of 1886, and in 
three other provinces by 1900, to increase the liability of the employer. 

For the factory worker in Ontario or Quebec, factory laws 
dating back to 1884 and 1885 designed mainly for the protection of 
women and children laid down certain general provisions to ensure 
his health and safety. These laws, which laid the foundation for 
the present factory legislation in all provinces but Newfoundland 
and Prince Edward Island, were enacted when evidence heard by the 
Royal Commission on Labour and Capital called public attention to 
the fact that women and young children were working 11 and 12 hours 
a day and that children of eight and nine were being employed in the 
factories and mills of Quebec, Ontario and the Maritime Provinces. 

These early Ontario and Quebec Factories Acts prohibited the 
employment in factories of boys under 12 and of girls under 14. 
Hours of work for boys under 14 and for all girls under 18 and 
women were limited to 10 a day and 60 a week. 

In cases of emergency a factory inspector might permit these 
hours to be extended to a maximum of 124 hours a day and 724 
hours a week on nof more than 36 days in a year. Ontario raised 
the minimum age for boys to 14 in 1895 in all factories except 
canneries. The 12-year limit first set for boys in Quebec was raised 
in 1903 to 13 and in 1907 to 14, thus making 14 the minimum age for 
employment of boys and girls in both Provinces. 


There was no legal regulation of working hours of men, nor 
any minimum wage set by government authority. Wages and hours 
were usually fixed by arrangement between the individual worker 
and the employer. Where there was a union—and there were 1,078 
locals in Canada in 1902—it used its collective strength to secure a 
reasonable standard of wages and hours in one of two ways. One 
way was by adopting a standard below which no union man would 
work; the other was through collective agreements negotiated 
between groups of workers and employers. Nine or 10 hours a day 
and 60 hours or over a week were the normal standards. There was 
no public employment service to assist a worker in finding a job or 
bettering his position, and no unemployment insurance if employ- 
ment was not available. The cure for local unemployment was to 
go West or to the United States. 


With the development of Canada as an industrial country and 
the gradual recognition of the state’s responsibility to protect its 
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citizens from infringements of their fundamental rights, a large body 


of labour legislation grew up in the next fifty years. 


The B.N.A. 


Act had given the Federal Government only limited authority in 
the labour field and left the major responsibility to the provinces. 


1900-1910 


The Development of Factory Legis- 
lation and Inspection; and the Application of a New Principle in 
Industrial Disputes—Prohibition of Work Stoppages Pending In- 


vestigation. 


When I made my first visits of inspection I found many children 
employed in every factory who were under the age required by the Act. 
In saw mills many children were employed working around machinery 
of a very dangerous character, and performing labour much beyond 
their strength, and if told that the Act would not permit them to employ 
children under the age of twelve years the employers would look upon 
it as interfering with the liberty of the individual, whilst at this time 
they admit not only the wisdom of the Act but also the absolute necessity 
of according such protections to the young, and, although the minimum 
age at which children can be employed has been raised to fourteen years, 
it is on very rare occasions that we find any employed under that age, 
and then they are only employed at very light labour.—Report of Ontario 
Factories Inspector, 1901. 

%* * * 

It [the I.D.I. Act] legalizes the community’s right to intervene in a 
trade dispute by enacting that a stoppage, either by strike or lockout, 
shall not take place until the community, through a Government Depart- 
ment, has investigated the difference with the object of ascertaining if 
a recommendation cannot be made to the parties which both can accept 
as a settlement of the difference—Lord Askwith, Industrial Problems 


and Disputes. 


By 1910 considerable change 
had taken place in the position of 
industrial workers whose numbers 
had greatly increased in the 
decade. The Census of 1901 
showed 299,000 employed in man- 
ufacturing. This number increased 
to 372,000 in 1911. The period was 
marked by expanding trade, a 
growth in population of over 
2,000,000 mainly due to greatly 
increased immigration, new rail- 
way lines opening up further sec- 
tions of the country, and the 
development of the West, the 
Provinces of Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan having been established 
in 1905. 
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Along with the development of 
the country went a steady growth 
in trade union membership which 
had risen to 133,132 in 1911. As 
the trade union movement grew, 
pressure was exerted on Parlia- 
ment and on the provincial Legis- 
latures for laws to improve work- 
ing conditions. As early as 1890 
the Trades and Labour Congress 
appointed a legislative committee 
to endeavour to have its resolu- 
tions carried out by Parliament, 
and beginning in 1895 such com- 
mittees were also formed in the 
provinces to bring pressure to bear 
on provincial Legislatures. 


Fair Wages Policy 


In the period 1900-1910 several 
important statutes were enacted 
by the Parliament of Canada. The 
year 1900 saw the beginning of 
the Fair Wages Policy. In March 
of that year a resolution was 
passed by the House of Commons 
which was directed against abuses 
arising from the sub-letting of 
Government contracts, as disclosed 
in the 1898 report of Mr. W. L. 
Mackenzie King on the conditions 
surrounding the carrying out of 
contracts for postal workers’ 
uniforms. It declared it to be the 
policy of the Government that 
wages generally accepted as cur- 
rent in each trade for competent 
workmen in the district where the 
work is carried out should be paid 
on all public works undertaken by 
the Government itself or aided by 
Government funds. 


The view that governments, 
municipal, provincial and federal, 
had a responsibility to see that fair 
wages were paid for government 
work was gaining ground, and 
unions were pressing for payment 
of the union rate. The City of 
Winnipeg had adopted a fair 
wages resolution fixing 174 cents 
as the minimum rate per hour for 
labourers on City contracts. The 
right of the City Council to fix a 
rate was contested in the courts in 
1898 by one of the large con- 
tractors, who maintained that to 
pay 174 cents an hour was wholly 
unnecessary and that the City 
could obtain all the labour it 
required at 15 cents an hour. The 
judge (in Kelly vs. the City of 
Winnipeg) held that 

There are many other considera- 
tions besides that of mere 
cheapness that may legitimately 
influence the council; and I do 
not think the council necessarily 
subjects itself to interference by 


the court, if in hiring its work- 
men, it does not act on the prin- 
ciple that only such wages are 
to be paid as the law of supply 
and demand, operating on the 
necessities of the working men, 
will compel them to accept. All 
who make affidavits in reply to 
the plaintiff’s motion, agree in 
stating their belief that 174 cents 
an hour is not more than a fair 
living wage for a competent 
labouring man in Winnipeg, and 
that it is in the city’s interests 
that labourers employed on the 
city works should be paid a fair 
living wage...I cannot consider 
that it will be acting unreason- 
ably in any legal sense, if it 
insists that men engaged in city 
work shall be paid fair living 
wages for their work, even 
though men might be hired to 
do the work at a lower rate. 


The Federal Government’s action 
in 1900 helped to gain wide accep- 
tance of the fair wage principle. 


Early Conciliation 
Measures 


The Conciliation Act of 1900, 
under which the Department of 
Labour was established, marked 
the entry of the Federal Parlia- 
ment into the field of legislation 
for the conciliation of industrial 
disputes. Modelled on an English 
law, this Act authorized the 
Minister of Labour to appoint 
conciliation officers or a concilia- 
tion board whose services were 
available on request of employers 
or workmen. 


A strike of C.P.R. trackmen in 
1901 led next to the passing of 
the Railway Labour Disputes Act 
of 1903, which provided for the 
appointment of a tripartite con- 
ciliation board in disputes between 
railway companies and their em- 
ployees at the request of either 
party or of the municipality con- 
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cerned or on the Minister’s own 
initiative. Failing settlement, a 
dispute was to be referred to an 
arbitration board but its report 
was not binding. Only one dispute 
had been referred for settlement 
under this Act when in 1906 it was 
consolidated with the Conciliation 
Act under the name of the Con- 
ciliation and Labour Act. 


Then came a coal strike in Al- 
berta which necessitated prompt 
action by Parliament and the well- 
known Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act was passed in 1907. 
It contained a new principle, that 
of compulsory investigation of a 
dispute by a Government-ap- 
pointed board before a strike or 
lockout could legally take place, 
and relied, as did the Railway 
Labour Disputes Act, on public 
opinion to bring pressure on the 
disputants. It applied to disputes 
involving employers of ten or 
more persons engaged in min- 


ing, transport, communication and- 


public utilities. This Act remained 
the statutory authority for Federal 
Government intervention in indus- 
trial disputes until the Second 


World War. There had °: been 
earlier laws. in Ontario, Nova 
Scotia, British Columbia and 


Quebec providing for conciliation 
or arbitration of disputes, but only 
under the Quebec Trade Disputes 
Act, 1901, which is still in effect, 
was there much activity. 


The Conciliation Act of 1900 also 
authorized the Minister to collect 
and publish labour information. 
This led to the publication of the 
monthly LABOUR GAZETTE, begin- 
ning in 1900, the annual reports 
on Labour Organization in Canada 
from 1911 on, Labour Legislation 
in Canada, containing the texts of 
Dominion and provincial laws af- 
fecting labour, from 1915, and 
other publications. 
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In 1906 and previous years, the 
Trades and Labour Congress 
passed resolutions asking the 
Government to appoint a Minister 
of Labour whose duties would be 
confined to the interests of the 
Department and who would be in 
a better position to give greater 
attention to the demands of the 
workmen. Taking into account 
this request and the great increase 
of activities of the Department 
of Labour, Parliament in 1909 
passed the Labour Department 
Act setting up a separate Labour 
portfolio. 


Sunday Work 


During the 1890’s the Trades and 
Labour Congress went on record 
as favouring a federal Sunday- 
observance law. At the 1897 con- 
vention a resolution was adopted 

That in the opinion of this 
Congress, there is no necessity 
for Sunday work. The labour 
people demand not as a privilege 
but as a right that they should 
have the Sabbath for their own 
use; it was made for man: there- 
fore be it resolved that we urge 
upon our members to continue 
their warfare against Sunday 
work, remembering that if six 
men work seven days they do 
the work of seven men in six 
days; any time six men work 
Sunday they are taking the bread 
out of the mouth of one fellow 
workman. 


In 1901 the Congress appointed 
a committee to co-operate with 
the Lord’s Day Alliance in its ef- 
forts to bring about such legisla- 
tion. The Lord’s Day Act was 
passed in 1906. It prohibited the 
sale of articles and the employ- 
ment of persons in industrial and 
commercial work on Sunday. 
“Works of necessity and mercy” 
were excepted. Enacted by Par- 
liament under its authority to 


legislate concerning criminal law, 
it was fundamentally a law for the 
preservation of the Sabbath as a 
day of rest. 

Indirectly, the statute helped to 
establish the practice of a weekly 
rest-day for workmen in industry 
which was later ensured by legis- 
lation in a number of provinces. 
There were in 1906 Sunday-rest 
laws in force in some of the prov- 
inces and these were not super- 
seded by the Lord’s Day Act. The 
Federal Government did not take 
direct responsibility for its en- 
forcement since prosecutions could 
only be instituted with the per- 
mission of the Attorney-General 
of the province in which the of- 
fence was alleged to have been 
committed. 


Protective Legislation 


In the provinces there was a 
marked development in the field 
of workmen’s compensation during 
this period. By 1911 all provinces 
except Prince Edward Island had 
on their statute-books laws which 
provided that if personal injury 
by accident was caused to a work- 
man arising out of or in the course 
of his employment, the employer 
providing the employment was, 
within the scope of the Act, in- 
dividually liable to pay compensa- 
tion for the injury. These laws 
differed somewhat in form and 
purport in that some were: mod- 
elled on the British Employers’ 
Liability Act of 1880 and others 
on a more advanced Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of 1897. 

Following the lead of Ontario 
and Quebec, factory laws were 
passed in one province after 
another as industry developed: 
Manitoba in 1900, Nova Scotia in 
1901, New Brunswick in 1905, 
British Columbia in 1908 and 
Saskatchewan in 1909. All these 


statutes established minimum ages 
for the employment of children, 
limited the hours of women and 
young persons, and declared that 
no person might be employed so 
that his or her health was likely 
to be permanently injured. In 
general, the western provinces 
fixed higher minimum ages for 
children and fewer hours for 
women and young persons than 
did the eastern provinces. 
Manitoba started out with 16 
years as the minimum age in 1900 
but in 1904 lowered it to 14 for 
boys and 15 for girls, not without 
strong trade union protest. The 
Manitoba Executive Committee 
reported to the Trades and Labour 
Congress annual meeting: — 

We have to deeply deplore the 
mutilation by the legislature of a 
law that was justly the pride of 
our province, i.e. the Manitoba 
Factories Act... On extremely 
short notice your committee in 
conjunction with the Trades and 
Labour Council of Winnipeg ar- 
ranged a deputation of protest 
to the legislature. This deputa- 
tion was confronted by another, 
seventy or eighty strong, appear- 
ing under the auspices of the 
Manufacturers’ Association... 
Your committee had the mor- 
tification of seeing the age limit 
for child workers reduced and 
the hours of labour for women 
and children increased at the 
behest of leading citizens said to 
be always abounding in good 
works. 


The first factory laws of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Sas- 
katchewan established a 14-year 
minimum and that of British 
Columbia fixed 14 years for boys 
and 15 for girls, except in fish- 
canning and fruit-packing plants. 

As regards working hours of 
women and young persons, the 
limits set in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick were the same as those 
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of Ontario and Quebec—I10 and 
60 hours, with provision for longer 
hours in special cases. Manitoba 
first imposed an 8-hour day and 
48-hour week for women and 
girls over 16 but the amendment 
of 1904 changed these standards 
to nine and 54. Women and girls 
over 15 were forbidden by the 
first factory law of British 
Columbia to work more than 
eight hours a day or 48 a week. 
Under the first Saskatchewan Act, 
eight and 45 hours were fixed as 
limits for women and young 
persons. Two years later these 
were changed to nine and 54. 

The Acts also required factories 
to be kept in a sanitary condition, 
free from fumes, gases and dusts, 
with adequate heating, lighting 
and ventilation and with no over- 
crowding, required guards to be 
placed on dangerous machinery 
or openings, and laid down. regu- 
lations concerning fire protection, 
elevator inspection and the report- 
ing of accidents. 

All the Factory Acts provided 
for inspection. Evidence before the 
Royal Commission on Labour and 
Capital had called public attention 
to the fact that the Ontario and 
Quebec Acts were not being en- 
forced and each Province accord- 
ingly appointed three inspectors 
in 1887 and 1888 respectively. In 
each of the other provinces one 
inspector was appointed shortly 
after the enactment of the law. 
In 1910, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick had one inspector each; 
in Quebec, there were seven men, 
a medical inspector and three 
women inspectors; Ontario had 
eight men and two women; 
Manitoba had two men; Saskat- 
’ chewan had one factory inspector 
and one sanitary inspector; British 
Columbia had one factory in- 
spector. As manufacturing in- 
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creased and the various Acts were 
extended to cover additional 
establishments, more inspectors 
had to be appointed. Unions and 
other interested groups continued 
to press for more adequate inspec- 
tion staffs. 

The first factory inspectors in 
Ontario and Quebec were respon- 
sible also for the inspection of 
boilers and a good deal of their 
time in the early years was 
devoted to this work. General 
carelessness was found to be 
prevalent in Ontario and Quebec, 
both in the location of boilers 
and in the lack of periodical in- 
spection. Many boilers were situ- 
ated in the basement of factories, 
immediately beneath crowded 
work-rooms where an explosion 
would have occasioned and in 
some instances did cause heavy 
loss of life. 

Repeated requests of factory 
inspectors in their annual reports 
to the Legislatures led to changes 
in the factory laws to ensure a 
proper system of boiler inspection 
under qualified boiler inspectors. 
This was effected in the 1890’s in 
Quebec and in 1900 in Ontario, 
Manitoba in 1894, British Columbia 
in 1899 and Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan in 1906 enacted steam 
boiler inspection Acts separate 
from their factory laws, and in 
each case certificated boiler in- 
spectors were required to be 
appointed and to carry out periodic 
inspections. 

In these early days, employment 
in shops was much less regulated 
than employment in _ factories. 
There was no legislation fixing a 
minimum age for employment. 
Hours of young workers in shops 
were restricted but the limits set 
were excessively long. An Act 
in British Columbia in 1900 
prohibited employment of children 


under 16 for more than 11 hours 
in a day, 13 on Saturday or 664 
hours in a week. In Manitoba 
and Ontario at the beginning of 
the century boys under 14 and 
girls under 16 could not be em- 
ployed in shops for more than 
12 hours in a day, or 14 on Satur- 
day, making the weekly limit 
74 hours. In Nova Scotia, the 
weekly limit was 72 hours, but 
in 1909 a very much higher 
standard was set when 8 hours a 
day with 4 hours on Saturday 
were fixed as the maximum 
allowed for boys under 14 or girls 
under 16. 


Early Mining Laws 


Mining had developed earlier 
than manufacturing in Canada 
and as a result legislation protect- 
ing workers in mines preceded 
the first factory Acts. 

Beginning with Nova Scotia in 
1858, all the mining provinces and 
the Yukon and Northwest Terri- 
tories had enacted laws by 1900 
designed mainly for the protection 
of mines and minerals but also 
providing for the safety and 
protection of the workers em- 
ployed. All these Acts provided 
for mines inspectors who were 
authorized to make _ periodical 
inspections of mines in their juris- 


dictions, report fatal accidents, 
and so on. 
Child labour in mines was 


prevalent and the early Acts, in 
addition to their safety provisions, 
made some attempt to correct this 
abuse. A mines Act of 1873 in 
Nova Scotia prohibited the em- 
ployment of boys under 10 in or 
about mines and limited the hours 
of those under 12 to 10 in a day 
or 60 in a week. British Columbia 
was the second province to restrict 
employment of children in mines. 
In that Province in 1877, 12 was 
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fixed as the minimum age for 
boys underground and it was for- 
bidden for boys under 14 to work 
longer than 30 hours in a week. 


From 1900 to 1910 the important 
developments were the passing of 
mines regulation Acts in the new 
Provinces of Alberta (1906) and 
Saskatchewan (1905), both of 
which provided for a system of 
inspection; and the beginning of 
regulation of hours of adult 
workers in mines. Mine workers 
were well organized in unions and 
in British Columbia had secured 
an 8-hour day by agreement with 
the mine operators. An amend- 
ment to the Coal Mines Regulation 
Act of British Columbia in 1904 
made the 8-hour day from bank 
to bank compulsory for under- 
ground workers. The only previous 
statutory regulation of hours of 
work of male employees had been 
the provision of an 8-hour day 
for underground metal miners in 
1899. In 1907 the 8-hour day was 
gained for workmen in smelters. 
In Alberta, an Act fixing a 
maximum 8-hour day for coal 
miners became effective in 1909. 
During this period also, mines 
inspection services which had 
begun before 1900 had been ex- 
panded. In 1910 there were 
twenty such inspectors in the six 
mining provinces. 


Technical Education 


With the growth of industry, 
the need for technical education 
was being felt. In 1907, Nova 
Scotia passed an Act to provide 
a system of technical education 
for the Province. The Trades and 
Labour Congress had been discus- 
sing over a period of years the 
need for technical education and 
the possibility of a state system 
of schools as well as training 
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within industry and this gave rise 
to the appointment of Commis- 
sions by the Federal Government 
in 1909 and by the Manitoba 
Government in 1910, both of which 
had officials of the Trades and 
Labour Congress as members. 


1910-1920 


To sum up, the main legislative 
achievements of this decade were 
the new factory laws of five prov- 
inces, and the new federal Act 
for the conciliation of disputes in 
undertakings vitally affecting the 
public interest. 


First Minimum Wage Legislation— 
Workmen’s Compensation Based on Collective Liability. 


The Board is authorized to ascertain... and make all necessary orders 


relative to standards of minimum wages for employees [female workers], 
and what wages are adequate to supply the necessary cost of living to 
employees, and maintain them in healthManitoba Minimum Wage Act, 
1918, c. 38. 

* * * 

Where ... personal injury by accident arising out of and in the course 
of ... employment is ... caused to a workman, his employer shall be 
liable ... to pay compensation ... An accident fund shall be provided by 
contributions . .. by the employers . . . and compensation payable in 
respect of accidents ... shall be paid out of the accident fund.—Ontario 


Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1914, c. 25. 


The economy of Canada was 
transformed by the 1914-18 war 
in order to fill the demands of 
Europe for all kinds of agricul- 
tural and mining products and 


manufactured articles. The result- 
ing prosperity in the western 
provinces due to the sale of 


primary products at a high price 
opened up a new market within 
Canada. Employment which was 
at a low point in 1914 began to 
improve in 1915 and the demand 
for workers steadily grew during 
the war years. There was a 
corresponding increase in trade 
union membership which reached 
the unprecedented figure of 
378,047 in 1919. 

These were conditions which 
were favourable to the develop- 
ment of labour legislation and 
important advances were made 
in workmen’s compensation, 
minimum wages and fair wages. 
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The war had pointed up the 
disadvantages of an unknown 
labour potential. It had also 
sharpened the need for increased 
facilities for technical education. 
Under this impetus the first 
federal legislation relating to an 
employment service and voca- 
tional training was enacted. 


Minimum Wages 
for Women 


In the passing of factory laws 
Canada, along with other modern 
industrial nations, had accepted 
the principle that it was the 
duty of the state to secure by 
legislation reasonable minimum 
conditions, beyond which the 
free right of contract of the 
employer and employee was 
recognized. The protection of _ 
workers against exceptionally 
low wages as well as excessively 


long hours’ and_ unhealthful 
working conditions’ gradually 
came to be regarded as necessary. 
Minimum wage legislation was 
begun in New Zealand in 1894 
and was first tried on this con- 
tinent by Massachusetts in 1912. 


The views of organized labour 
in Canada as well as in the 
United States are summed up in 
the report of the Executive 
Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labour to the annual 
convention in 1913:— 


If it were proposed in this 
country to vest authority in any 
tribunal to fix by law wages for 
men, labour would protest by 
every means in its power. 
Through organization the wages 
of men can and will be main- 
tained at a higher minimum than 
they would be if fixed by legal 
enactment. 


The fact must be recognized 
that the organization of women 
workers constitutes a separate 
and more difficult problem. 
Women do not organize as 
readily or as stably as men; they 
are therefore more easily ex- 
ploited. They certainly are ina 
greater measure than men en- 
titled to the concern of society. 
A fair standard of wages, a liv- 
ing wage for all employed in an 
industry, should be the first con- 
sideration in production. None 
are more entitled to that stan- 
dard than are the women and 
minors. An industry which 
denies to all its workers, and 
particularly denies to its women 
and minors who are toilers, a 
living wage, is unfit and should 
not be permitted to exist. 


Beginning about 1909 in Canada 
and continuing for a decade, a 
demand for a legal minimum 
wage for women and young 
workers culminated in the enact- 
ment of minimum wage legisla- 
tion applicable to women in some 
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types of employment. Six Cana- 
dian Provinces had such laws by 
1920. 


Alberta was the first province 
to experiment with minimum 
wage regulation. The first Alberta 
factory Act, passed in 1917, 
contained a provision fixing a 
minimum wage of $1.50 per shift 


for all “persons” employed in 
factories, shops, offices or office 
buildings. In 1920 the Factories 


Act was amended to provide for 
an advisory committee to deal 
with wages and hours for women 
and young persons. This com- 
mittee was the forerunner of 
the Minimum Wage Board set 
up by the female Minimum Wage 
Act. of 1922. 


The first minimum wage Act 
in Canada was enacted by the 
Province of Manitoba in 1918, 
followed by the British Columbia 
Act in the same year. Quebec and 
Saskatchewan passed laws in 
1919; and Nova Scotia and 
Ontario in 1920. 


The general pattern of these 
Acts was similar—a Board con- 
sisting of representatives of 
employers and employees, and 
sometimes of the public, with an 
impartial chairman, was author- 
ized to hold investigations and 
to issue orders as to minimum 
wages for female employees. In 
Ontario and Quebec the law at 
first referred to wages only. In 
the other Provinces the Board 
had power to regulate hours and 
conditions of labour as well. 

In the main, the Acts covered 
women workers in shops, factories, 
offices, hotels and _ restaurants, 
and places of amusement. In no 
case did they apply to farm 
workers or domestic servants. 
The first orders issued in Mani- 
toba applied to experienced adult 
women in retail stores, bag 
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factories, glove factories, bedding 
factories, pickle factories, maca- 
roni factories and laundries, and 
the minimum weekly rate varied 
from $9.50 to $12. The maximum 
hours per week ranged from 48 
to 52. Under these first laws, 
the rates were based on a cost- 
of-living budget for a_ single 
woman, determined after inquiry 
by the Board. 


Fair Wages 


Legislation to insure the pay- 
ment of ‘fair wages” to persons 
employed on all public works and 
Government contracts preceded 
any other regulation of wages, 
and was first passed in New 
Brunswick in 1913. Some steps 
had been taken earlier to ensure 
fair wages on undertakings in 
which Government funds were 
involved. The Legislatures of 
British Columbia and Ontario had 
followed the example of the 
Federal Parliament in passing fair 
wages resolutions in 1900. In 
addition, some of the Provinces 
had inserted a fair wage clause 
in railway, highway and mines 
Acts. “An Act respecting public 
works” enacted in Saskatchewan 
in 1916 required the payment of 
“fair wages” on government work 
in that Province. 

The principle of fair wages has 
been observed more widely in the 
Province of Manitoba than in 
any other. In 1916 that Prov- 
ince made statutory provision for 
carrying out the fair wage policy 
which had been adopted by reso- 
lution of the Legislature in 1907 
and which had been in practice 
in the City of Winnipeg even 
prior to that time. The Fair 
Wage Act of 1916 established a 
Fair Wage Board with equal 
representation of employers and 
employees and an official of the 
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Department of Public Works as 
chairman. The Board was to 
recommend to the Minister 
minimum rates of wages per hour 
and maximum hours per day for 
employees on public works. The 
unions had succeeded in having 
set out in the Act the provision 
that the Board was to accept 
rates prevailing among organized 
workers where collective agree- 
ments were in effect as the pre- 
vailing rates. The Board was set 


up in 1917 and annual schedules 


of wages and hours for public 
works have been issued by the 
Minister since that time. 


Ontario’s Leadership in 
Compensation 


The other major landmark in 
labour legislation in the period 
was the new type of workmen’s 
compensation law enacted by 
Ontario in 1914. Behind this 
move for new legislation was the 
demand for a greater measure of 
protection for the worker injured 
in the course of his employment, 
and at the same time a desire 
on the part of employers to find 
an easier way of meeting com- 
pensation costs. 

In June, 1910, the Ontario Gov- 
ernment appointed Sir William 
Meredith to make inquiries “as 
to the laws relating to the 
liability of employers to make 
compensation to their employees 
for injuries received in the course 
of their employment which are 
in force in other countries and 
as to how far such laws are 
found to work satisfactorily.” 

Three years later, the Commis- 
sioner reported: — 

There are two main types of 
compensation laws. By one of: 
them the employer is individu- 
ally liable for the payment of it, 
and that is the British system. 


By the other, which may be 
called the German system, the 
liability is not individual but 
collective, the industries being 
divided into groups, and the em- 
ployers in the industries in each 
group being collectively liable 
for the payment of the compen- 
sation to the workmen employed 
in those industries—practically a 
system of compulsory mutual in- 
surance under the management 
of the State. The laws of other 
countries are of one or other of 
these types, or modified forms of 
them, and in most, if not all of 
them, in which the principle of 
individual liability obtains, em- 
ployers are required to insure 
against it. 


After examining both systems 
thoroughly, the Commissioner 
concluded that a compensation 
law framed on the main lines of 
the German system was better 
suited to the circumstances and 
conditions of Ontario than the 
British system. He submitted a 
draft Bill embodying the collec- 
tive liability principle, the advan- 
tages of which he summed up as 
follows:— 

It is in my opinion essential 
that as far as is practicable there 
should be certainty that the in- 
jured workman and his depend- 
ants shall receive the cempensa- 
tion to which they are entitled, 
and it is also important that the 
small employer should not be 
ruined by having to pay com- 
pensation, it might be, for the 
death or permanent disability of 
his workmen caused by no fault 
of his. It is, I think, a serious 
objection to the British Act that 
there is no security afforded to 
the workman and his dependants 
that the deferred payments of 
the compensation will be met, 
and that objection would be still 
more serious in a comparatively 
new country such as this, where 
many of the industries are small 


and conditions are much less 
stable than they are in the 
British Isles. 


Under the new Ontario Act 
which came into force on January 
1, 1915, it was no longer necessary 
for a workman to show negligence 
on the part of the employer per- 
sonally or of persons employed by 
him in a supervisory capacity. 

The employer was presumed to 
be liable in all cases of injury or 
of certain industrial diseases in 
occupations to which the Act ap- 
plied except where the accident 
did not disable the workman for at 
least seven days or where the 
accident was attributable to the 
serious and wilful misconduct of 
the workman. However, even in 
the latter case, if the injury re- 
sulted in serious disablement or 
death, the workman or his heirs 
were entitled to compensation. The 
benefits provided were in lieu of 
the right of action for damages at 
law. A workman under the Act 
could not sue his employer in 
court. 

To administer the Act, a Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of 
three members was established. 
This Board was to classify the in- 
dustries under the Act according 
to their hazard and set a contribu- 
tion rate, a percentage of payroll, 
for each class, sufficient to take 
care of all accident costs in the 
class. The Board was given power 
to administer the Accident Fund, 
which was supported by the re- 
sources of the Provincial Treasury, 
and to deal with claims for com- 
pensation. No contributions to 
the Fund from employees either 
directly or indirectly were per- 
mitted. The Board was to have 
exclusive jurisdiction and its deci- 
sions. were not subject to review 
by any court. 
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For permanent disability a 
workman was entitled to receive 
weekly compensation equal to 55 
per cent of his average wage for 
the previous 12 months. In the 
event of his death his widow was 
to receive a monthly benefit of $20 
plus $5 for each child under 16, 
up to a maximum of $40 a month. 

Other Provinces had also found 
their individual liability laws 
inadequate, for in the next five 
years, five workmen’s compensa- 
tion statutes of the collective 
liability type were enacted—Nova 
Scotia, 1915; British Columbia, 
1916; Alberta and New Brunswick, 
1918; and Manitoba, 1920. 

In 1918 Parliament passed the 
Government Employees’ Compen- 
sation Act which provided com- 
pensation to federal employees for 
accidents occurring in the per- 
formance of their duties. Under 
this Act compensation is payable 
according to the law of the prov- 
ince in which the accident occurs, 
and the amount is determined by 
the provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, and paid by the 
Federal Government. A _ year 
before the passing of the Act the 
Federal Government had taken 
over the Canadian Northern Rail- 
way so that a large number of 
railway employees were protected 
by the federal Act. 


Grants for 
Technical Schools 


The war years had revealed the 
need for clearance of information 
concerning jobs and unemployed 
workers, for more public employ- 
ment offices than the provinces had 
provided, and for increased facili- 
ties for technical training. Em- 
ployment services (before the 
1940 amendment to the B.N.A. 
Act), and education, including 
vocational education, came within 
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the provincial authority. In order 
that there might be nation-wide, 
uniform development in both 
fields, legislation providing for 
conditional grants was passed by 
the Federal Parliament. 

In 1913 a Royal Commission on 
Industrial Training and Technical 
Education had submitted a report 
recommending a system of tech- 
nical education for Canada which 
while preserving provincial con- 
trol, encouraging local initiative 
and developing local responsibility, 
would involve a generous measure 
of encouragement by the Federal 
Government in the way of finan- 
cial aid. The Commission pointed 
out that Canada was behind the 
times, “‘an interested and debating 
spectator of the movements for 
industrial efficiency”. In 1919 
Parliament passed the Technical 
Education Act, under which the 
sum of ten million dollars was set 
aside for conditional grants to the 
Provinces during the ensuing ten 
years to assist any form of tech- 
nical education deemed necessary 
or desirable in promoting industry 
and the mechanical trades. The 
amount was to be divided among 
the provinces on the basis of 
population and the grant to any 
province in any year had to be 
matched by a _ corresponding 
expenditure by the province. 


Dominion-Provincial 
Employment Service 


Legislation to provide for a 
national chain of employment of- 
fices also resulted from a long felt 
need accentuated by the war. The 
Trades and Labour Congress, since 
the beginning of the century, had 
been advocating free employment 
exchanges. In the early 1900’s, 
employers’ and workers’ groups 


argued the question whether there 
were sufficient workers in the 
country to meet the needs of in- 
dustry and the lack of information 
on available labour and employ- 
ment opportunities became evi- 
dent. This controversy centred 
around immigration which or- 
ganized labour sought to limit and 
employers’ associations sponsored. 

In 1905, the Trades and Labour 
Congress passed a resolution urg- 
ing that the provincial Legislatures 
be asked to establish employment 
bureaus in all the leading Cana- 
dian cities. They pointed out that 
there was no method of obtaining 
correct information or statistics. 
The 1909 proceedings of the Con- 
gress report a discussion of the 
abuses of commercial employment 
bureaus, particularly in Montreal. 
They were described as “places of 
exploitation of labour’ and the 
Convention passed a_ resolution 
asking once again for government- 
operated employment offices. Dur- 
ing the war the shortage of labour 
had brought to the fore the 
problem of labour distribution and 
the lack of facilities to deal with 
it, and it was seen that some or- 
ganization was necessary to meet 
the problems of demobilization and 
reconstruction. 


1920-1930 


The Employment Offices Co-or- 
dination Act of 1918 provided for 
federal financial contributions in 
the form of conditional grants 
toward the setting up or extend- 
ing of public employment offices 
in each province, the administra- 
tion remaining in the hands of the 
province. It was recognized that 
the exchange of labour between 
provinces could not be carried on 
by purely provincial machinery, 
and the Act aimed at providing 
the co-ordination necessary to 
enable the provincial systems to 
function as part of a national or- 
ganization. 

Prior to the passing of the Act 
some provinces had set up a system 
of offices and some municipalities 
gave a limited service. Quebec and 
Ontario had offices in some of the 
larger cities. The western prov- 
inces had organizations mainly 
designed to meet the need for 
seasonal agricultural labour. Sev- 
eral provinces took steps to abolish 
or regulate private employment 
agencies in 1919 and 1920. 

The founding of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization and its 
first. meeting in 1919 marked the 
beginning of a new influence on 
labour legislation. 


The Enactment of the First Hours of 
Work Act—Improvements in Existing Labour Laws—Dominion-Pro- 
vincial Co-operation in Industrial Disputes Legislation. 


The nations of the world by the Peace Treaty have adopted principles 


which until now were but ideals. 


As Canada is just entering the stage 


of greatest development we have an opportunity unique among the 
nations for growth in harmony with those new principles——Report of 
the Royal Commission on Industrial Relations, 1919. 


* 


The working hours of persons employed in any .. 


& 
. industrial under- 


taking . . . shall not exceed eight in the day and forty-eight in the week. 
—British Columbia Hours of Work Act, 1923. 
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A keener interest in social 
legislation following the war had 
found expression in the Treaty 
of Versailles itself and in the 
setting up of the International 
Labour Organization. In Canada, 
the end of war activities created 
unemployment and labour unrest, 
manifested in the Winnipeg strike 
of 1919. A rapid fall in prices 
and wages in 1920 marked the 
beginning of a brief depression. 
Trade union membership fell to 
313,320 in 1921. By 1924, employ- 
ment had returned to a high level, 
and prosperity continued until the 
crash of 1929. 

In this decade the Federal 
Government for the first time was 
under pressure to take some res- 
ponsibility for the relief of distress 
caused by unemployment. The 
movement to adopt international 
standards set by the International 
Labour Organization led to amend- 
ments to the Canada Shipping 
Act to give effect to four Conven- 
tions. In the provinces, an Hours 
of Work Act and a Maternity 
Protection Act were passed in 
British Columbia, and weekly rest 
Acts in Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan, patterned on I.L.O. Con- 
ventions. The Apprenticeship Act 
in Ontario was a new venture, as 
was the enactment of a Minimum 
Wage Act for men in British 
Columbia, and important changes 
were made in some of the exist- 
ing labour laws in_ several 
' provinces. 

In September, 1922, a Dominion- 
Provincial Conference was con- 
vened by the Government of 
Canada “to consider the problem 
of unemployment as well as 
aspects of other industrial and 
social questions which have been 
the subject of action at the Inter- 
national Labour Conference”. A 
brief presenting the views of 
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organized labour stated that the 
provision of employment is a joint 
responsibility of the federal, prov- 
incial and municipal authorities 
to be effected by a program of 
public works for slack periods, by 
limiting the working day to eight 
hours, by financial backing for a 
housing program, and by restrict- 
ing immigration. 

The brief also recommended the 
development of the employment 
service and the institution of a 
system of unemployment insur- 
ance to be administered by the 
Federal Government. The Con- 
ference, however, did not lead to 
any direct Government action, the 
tone of it being summed up in the 
words of the Prime Minister, “It 
is desirable that in-all our activi- 
ties we proceed on the basis of 
individual self-help in the first 
instance, with community co- 
operation as the next step and 
government assistance only as the 
last and inevitable resort”. Among 
the resolutions passed by the Con- 
ference was one stating “that the 
problem of unemployment is 
primarily one of industry and 
that every effort should be made 
in industry to prevent the occur- 
rence of unemployment”. 

Some federal assistance was 
given, however, in emergency 
situations in the early ’20’s and 
with the advent of the depression 
in 1929, new measures to deal 
with unemployment relief were 
necessary. At a special session 
of Parliament called in September, 
1930, the first federal Unemploy- 
ment Relief Act was passed. It 
appropriated a sum not exceed- 
ing twenty million dollars for un- 
employment relief. This sum 
could be used for public works 
projects carried on directly by the 
Federal Government and also for 
aid to provinces and municipalities 


for expenditures in connection 
with unemployment in accordance 
with agreements to be made 
between the Minister of Labour 
and the provinces. The agree- 
ments were to provide for “fair 
wages” and an 8-hour day for all 
workers engaged on relief work. 


Fair Wages 
Order in Council 


In 1922 the Fair Wages Policy 
first adopted by the Resolution of 
1900 was stated in an Order in 
Council (P.C. 1206) setting out 
the conditions to be inserted in 
contracts for construction works 
and for equipment and supplies 
manufactured for the use of the 
Government. The Minister of 
Labour was given the definite 
responsibility for administering 
the Fair Wages Policy. In 1930 
by enacting the Fair Wages and 
Eight Hour Day Act the Govern- 
ment for the first time fixed a 
definite limit of eight hours a day 
for persons employed on public 
works of construction and repair. 
The 1930 Act was repealed in 1935 
but re-enacted with the additional 
restriction of hours to 44 a week, 
and the extension of its applica- 
tion to works assisted by federal 
funds. 


IDI Act Validity 


In 1923 the Toronto Electric 
Commissioners challenged the val- 
idity of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act under which a 
board of conciliation and investi- 
gation had been appointed on the 
application of the Commission’s 
employees to inquire into a 
dispute. The Commission objected 
to the appointment of a board on 
the grounds that the Federal 
Government did not have power 
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to deal with matters of contract 
(being civil rights) or especially 
with a municipal institution. The 
validity of the I.DI. Act had 
previously been upheld by a 
Quebec Superior Court in 1911 
in a public utility case on the 
grounds that the subject matter 
had a general or national im- 
portance and was connected with 
the peace, order and good govern- 
ment of Canada. The Toronto 
case was taken to the Privy 
Council and the decision of the 
Council given early in 1925 was 
that the I.D.I. Act as affecting 
cases of this kind was ultra vires 
of the Federal Parliament. This 
was one of several Privy Council 
decisions narrowing the interpre- 
tation of the Federal power in 
respect to labour matters. 

Parliament then amended the 
Act to make it apply to disputes 
within its scope in works which 
were within the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Government and to 
disputes within its scope in works 
within the jurisdiction of any 
province which by legislation of 
the province were made subject 
to the provisions of the federal 
Act. Between 1925 and 1932, all 
provinces except Prince Edward 
Island enacted laws bringing the 
I.D.I. Act into force in their res- 
pective jurisdictions. 


Shipping Act Amendments 


In 1924 Parliament amended 
the Canada Shipping Act to give 
effect to four I.L.0. Conventions 
affecting vessels engaged in mari- 
time navigation. Three of the 
Conventions were concerned with 
employment of young persons. 
The employment of children under 
14 was prohibited, and young 
persons between 14 and 18 were 
required to be examined by. an 

(Continued on page 1432) 
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The Winnipeg General Strike 


The Winnipeg General strike began with a work stoppage of 
building unions and metal trades workers, over the issue of wages 
and the right to bargain, and rapidly developed into a general strike, 
spreading in sympathy strikes to other cities. At its height it involved 
45,000 workers in Winnipeg and elsewhere, and caused a time loss of 
over 1,000,000 days. 


After a one-day suspen- 
sion of bread and milk 
deliveries the Strike 
Committee instructed 
drivers to return to 
work. Delivery vehicles 
earried placards: ‘‘Per- 
mitted by Authority of 
the Strike Committee”’. 


PERMITTED BY 


AUTHORITY OF 


SANT Pigg Ta 
ty 


< 
On 
Counce 


STRIKE COMMITTEE 
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approved doctor before taking 
employment, and every year 
thereafter. Their employment was 
made conditional on a medical 
certificate attesting fitness for 
such work. Eighteen was made 
the minimum age for employment 
as trimmers or stokers. The other 
Convention concerned unemploy- 
ment indemnity to seamen in case 
of loss or foundering of their ship. 
An amendment to the Act pro- 
vided that seamen employed on 
such ships should continue to 
receive from their employers their 
regular wages for any resulting 
period of unemployment not ex- 
ceeding two months. 


ILO Influence on 
Provineiel Legislation 


British Columbia at the ~ first 
session of its Legislature in 1921 
passed five laws inspired by and 
modelled on ILO Conventions, 
subject to the condition that they 
would go into effect only when 
other provinces enacted similar 
legislation. This was an experiment 
to overcome the natural hesita- 
tion of one province to subject 
its industries to restrictions which 
other provinces did not impose. 
The five Acts dealt with the em- 
ployment of women during the 
night; the employment of women 
before and after childbirth; the 
night employment of young 
persons in industry; the minimum 
age for employment of children; 
and the limitation of hours of work 
in industrial undertakings. The 
other provinces did not enact 
similar legislation, so the experi- 
ment failed as a means of attain- 
ing uniformity. 


However, in the same year one. 


of these measures, the Maternity 
Protection Act, was made law in 
the Province, the first of its kind 
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to be passed in Canada. This Act 
forbids the employment of a 
woman in any industrial or com- 
mercial undertaking during the 
six weeks following her confine- 
ment and permits her on produc- 
tion of the necessary medical 
certificate to leave her work six 
weeks previous to the probable 
date of confinement. Employers 
are forbidden to dismiss employees 
so absenting themselves from 
work. 


In 1923, although no action had 
been taken by the other provinces, 
British Columbia passed an Act 
to establish an eight-hour day and 
48-hour week in mining, manu- 
facturing, logging and construc- 
tion industries. This Act was 
notable in that it was the first to 
restrict the hours of adult male 
workers. Up to this point the 
concern of the Legislatures had 
been to limit hours of women and 
young persons. A tripartite Board 
of Adjustment was set up to 
administer the Act with authority 
to grant exemptions from the 8- 
and 48-hour limits set by the Act 
after full inquiry and within 
certain defined limits. 


A Weekly Rest-day Convention 
had been adopted by the ILO in 
1921 and in the years following 
the unions sought provincial legis- 
lation to implement it. Manitoba 
enacted a One Day’s Rest in Seven 
Act in 1928 requiring employees 
in most industries in cities to be 
given a rest of 24 consecutive 
hours each week. Saskatchewan 
passed a similar Act in 1930. There 
had been two earlier weekly-rest 
Acts, in Quebec and Ontario, but 
these were limited to persons em- 
ployed in hotels and restaurants. 
The Quebec Act was passed in 
1918 and amended in 1925 to 
stipulate that the rest-day should 
consist of 24 consecutive hours. 


Ontario established a weekly day 
of rest for workers in hotels and 
restaurants in 1922. 


First Apprenticeship Act 


Beginning after the war, em- 
ployers in the construction indus- 
try and organized labour became 
increasingly aware of the need for 
an apprenticeship plan to provide 
adequate training facilities for 
young persons entering skilled 
trades. The Industrial Relations 
Committee of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association reported to 
the 1928 annual meeting that em- 
ployers in the building industry 
in Ontario had requested appren- 
ticeship legislation “as a means of 
meeting the serious situation which 
confronted them due to the fact 
that in recent years the supply of 
British artisans has been almost 
entirely cut off while there are 
practically no Canadians coming 
forward to fill up the gaps.” 

The 1928 Ontario Act, the first 
of its kind in Canada, made provi- 
sion for Government supervision 
of an apprenticeship program. It 
applied at first to nine designated 
building trades. The scheme was 
to be administered by the Minister 
of Labour with the assistance of a 
Provincial Apprenticeship Com- 
mittee representing employers’ 
and workers’ organizations in the 
construction industry and _ the 
Technical Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Education, under an in- 
dependent chairman. There were 
also to be district apprenticeship 
councils which consisted of one 
employer and one employee in 
each designated trade and a chair- 
man appointed by the Minister. 
There was to be an Inspector of 
Apprenticeship whose salary was 
paid by the Province. The wages 
of the apprentices were to be paid 
by employers. 


First Minimum Wage 
Law for Men 


In 1925 British Columbia en- 
acted a Minimum Wage Act apply- 
ing to men, the first in Canada. Not 
until the next decade did any 
other province follow its example, 
although a general interest was 
growing in the idea of a legal 
minimum wage for all workers. 
The Act was first administered by 
the Board of Adjustment set up 
under the Hours of Work Act, and 
after 1929 by a Male Minimum 
Wage Board. 

The important developments 
relating to minimum wages for 
women were a new Act in Alberta 
in 1922 and one in Nova Scotia 
in 1924 replacing the 1920 Act 
which had never come into opera- 
tion. Provision was made for 
setting up a minimum wage board, 
but this was not done until 1930. 
In Alberta a board appointed in 
1922 superseded the Advisory 
Committee which had been func- 
tioning under the Factories Act. 


These minimum wage laws were 
brought into operation without any 
serious opposition although the 
validity of orders made under the 
first Alberta Act and the Male 
Minimum Wage Act of British 
Columbia was contested in the 
courts. In each case the orders 
were found invalid, and the result 
was that the first Acts were re- 
placed in both instances by new 
Acts giving specific legislative 
endorsement to the practices of 
the Boards. 


There was considerable interest 
in what effect the setting of 
minimum rates would have on 
wage rates generally, and there 
was some fear that “the minimum 
tends to become the maximum”’. 
Several inquiries in the 1920’s 
after some years of minimum 
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wage operation indicated that this 
was not the case, and minimum 
wage legislation appeared to have 
raised the whole wage scale in the 
industries covered by minimum 
wage orders. 


Hours Regulation 


During the decade the unions 
continued to press for an 8-hour 
day by legislation but aside from 
the British Columbia Act already 
mentioned there was no other 
legislation of general application 
establishing this standard. How- 
ever, some important steps were 
taken in hours regulation. 

At the end of the previous 
decade Saskatchewan had changed 
its factory law to reduce maximum 
working hours of women and 
young persons to eight and 48. A 
revised factory act in Alberta in 
1926 set nine and 54 hours as the 
maximum in factories, shops and 
offices for both men and women, 
and provided for the appointment 
of a commission to consider the 
advisability of 8- and 48-hour 
limits. The Commission which 
reported in February, 1927, was 
not prepared to recommend adop- 
tion of the 8-hour day or 48-hour 
week partly because so many of 
the important industries of Alberta 
were closely related to agriculture 
and because of the seasonal nature 
of other industries but mainly 
because of the danger of competi- 
tion from outside points where 
there would be no similar restric- 
tion as to hours. They concluded 
that 

Only through the co-operation 
of all the provinces can the sug- 
gested limitation of hours of 
labour be safely put into effect. 
To be satisfactorily effective any 


such law should be national in 
extent. 
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In Quebec, the Industrial and 
Commercial Establishments Act 
was amended in 1930 to make 55 
hours the maximum for~- women 
and boys under 18 in all factories. 
From 1912 on, this 55-hour limit 
had been in effect in cotton and 
woollen mills. 

In 1921 Ontario established the 
double platoon system of fire- 
fighters in the larger centres. Fire- 
men’s hours on duty had been 
extremely long in Canadian cities. 
The Royal Commission in 1889 
made special reference to long 
hours of labour of firemen in Mont- 
real, who, they stated, were com- 
pelled to remain on duty almost 
without relief. 

Each man receives permission 
to absent himself from the 
engine-house only once a week, 
and then he may be absent only 
four hours. Surely the necessi- 
ties of the department are not 
so great as to compel a man to 
separate himself from his family 
for 164 out of each 168 hours. 

Custom had established shorter 
hours in the meantime, and sup- 
port for the two-platoon system 
grew up following its introduction 
in some cities in the United States. 
The Lasour GAZETTE reported in 
1917 that “while the majority of 
opinion would seem to be greatly 
in favour of the two-platoon 
system, it is not unanimous’, and 
quoted the Fire Chief of New York 
City as saying “A fireman’s day 
is 24 hours; he is not working, he 
is waiting. The business demands 
eternal vigilance.” 

The Ontario Act was followed 
by similar legislation in British 
Columbia in 1923, in Alberta in 
1924 and in Nova Scotia in 1927. 
Under these Acts, one of two sys- 
tems could be followed. A platoon 
might be 24 consecutive hours on 
duty and the following 24 con- 
secutive hours off duty. The second 


system gave one platoon 10 con- 
secutive hours day work while the 
other platoon took the remaining 
14 hours night work, the two 
platoons changing every seven 
days from day to night duty. 

In 1924 an amendment to the 
Coal Mines Regulation Act in 
Nova Scotia provided that a miner 
below ground should not be em- 
ployed at his working place for 
more than 8 hours in a day. The 
Act only established by law condi- 
tions which were already in exis- 
tence under agreement in the 
mines of the Province. 


Other Advances 


In the main the developments in 
factory legislation in the 1920's 
were in the nature of a tighten- 
ing up of regulations in the various 
provinces to meet some definite 
abuse. For instance, in British 
Columbia the exemption with 
respect to employment of children 
in fish canning and fruit packing 
was removed by an amendment 
to the Act in 1927. In this period, 


too, provincial Departments of 
Health were developing their 
services and provincial health 
officers were beginning to be 


given some definite responsibility 
for health conditions in industrial 
establishments. The revision of 
the Alberta Factories Act in 1926 
provided that in respect to sanitary 
measures the provincial Medical 
Officer of Health could act jointly 
with or independently of factory 
inspectors. 


Two tendencies marked the 
changes in workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation in the period, a 
liberalizing and extension of 
benefits and a movement towards 
uniformity in the provisions of the 
various laws. A new feature in- 
corporated in the Ontario Act in 
1924—-provision for rehabilitation 
and re-training of disabled work- 
ers—was adopted by Manitoba in 
1925, Nova Scotia in 1927 and 
Alberta in 1928. Additional dis- 
eases were made compensatable. 
Successive upward changes were 
made in the rate of compensation 
paid for permanent and temporary 
disability, the highest being the 
Alberta rate fixed in 1928 of 662 
per cent of average weekly earn- 
ings. In 1929 Saskatchewan en- 
acted a Workmen’s Compensation 
Act similar to the six collective 
liability statutes then in effect. 
Two years later Quebec, after 
experimenting with successive 
individual liability statutes, also 
established a system of collective 
insurance. Benefits under the 
Saskatchewan and Quebec Acts 
were as liberal as those then 
provided by any other provinces, 
total disability being compensated 
at the rate of 662 per cent of the 
workman’s average weekly earn- 
ings. 

The period of prosperity ended 
with the close of the decade. The 
labour legislation of the next ten 
years was to be closely associated 
with the effects of depression. 


(Continued on page 1442) 
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HIGHLIGHTS IN LABOUR 
1900- 
Enactments of the Parliament of Canada 


The Parliament of Canada, under the B.N.A. Act, may 
enact laws concerning trade and commerce, navigation and 
shipping, the criminal law, fisheries, naturalization and aliens, 
unemployment insurance, interprovincial or international trans- 
portation and communication agencies, and such local works 
and undertakings as may be declared by the Parliament of 
Canada to be for the general advantage of Canada or of two 
or more provinces. In addition, Parliament may enact laws 
for the peace, order and good government of Canada in relation 
to all matters not coming within the classes of subjects assigned 
exclusively to the provinces. 


1900 Conciliation Act. 
Established Federal Department of Labour. Pro- 
vided for conciliation on request of parties to a 
dispute. 


Fair Wages Resolution. 


Beginning a policy of “fair wages’ on Government 
contracts. 


1903 Railway Labour Disputes Act. 


Provided for conciliation in disputes involving 
railway workers. 


1906 Lord’s Day Act. 
Prohibited employment on Sunday, except in 
“works of necessity or mercy”. 


Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Consolidation of Conciliation Act and Railway 
Labour Disputes Act. 


1907 Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 
Compulsory investigation of a dispute before strike 
or lockout could legally take place. Applied to 
mines, transport, communication and _ public 
utilities. 
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Enactments of the Provincial Legislatures 


The Provincial Legislatures, under the B.N.A. Act, have 
exclusive power in relation to “property and civil rights in the 
province”, municipal institutions, and with certain exceptions 
“local works and undertakings”. Protective labour legislation 
is law in relation to civil rights, since it imposes conditions on 
the employer’s and workman’s free right of contract. Accord- 
ingly, the provinces have assumed responsibility for regulation 
and inspection of factories, mines, shops and other workplaces; 
laws concerning wages and hours; child labour; workmen’s 
compensation; licensing of workmen; and labour relations in 
undertakings not subject to Federal jurisdiction. Education, 
including vocational education, is also under the control of the 
provinces. 


1900 Manitoba Factories Act. 
(Preceded by Ont. 1884; Que. 1885. Followed by 
N.S. 1901; N.B. 1905; B.C. 1908; Sask. 1909; Alta. 
1917.) 


1901 Quebec Trade Disputes Act. 
Provided for conciliation and voluntary arbitration. 


1904 British Columbia Coal Mines Regulation Act amended. 
Amended to provide for 8-hour day underground. 
(Followed by Alta. 1908; N.S. 1924; Sask. 1932; 
N.B. 1933.) 


1906 Alberta Steam Boilers Act. ~ 
(Preceded by Man. 1894; B.C. 1899. Followed by 
Sask. 1906; Ont. 1910; N.S. 1914; Que. 1933; N.B. 
1937, in force 1943; P.E.I. 1948; Nfld. 1949. Before 
enactment of separate Acts, there was boiler in- 
spection under factory Acts in several provinces, 
Que. from 1893, Ont. from 1900, N.B. from 1920.) 


1914 Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
Collective liability system. (Followed by NSS. 
1915; B.C. 1916; Alta. and N.B. 1918; Man. 1920; 
Sask. 1929; Que. 1931; P.E.I. 1949; Nfid. 1950.) 
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Enactments of the Parliament of Canada 
—Continued 


1909 Labour Department Act. 
Created separate Labour portfolio. 


1914 War Measures Act. 
Empowered the Federal Government to take any 
necessary measures for the national defence and 
welfare. 


1918 Government Employees’ Compensation Act. 

Provided for compensation to Federal Govern- 
ment employees at the rate set by the Act of the 
province where the accident occurs. Replaced 
1947. 

Employment Offices Co-ordination Act. 
Conditional grants to employment offices admin- 
istered by provinces. 


1919 Technical Education Act. 


Ten million dollars to promote technical educa- 
tion in the provinces. 


1922 Fair Wages Order in Council. 


1925 I.D.I. Act amended. 


Following Privy Council decision, the Act was 
amended to enable it to apply, through joint action 
of Parliament and Provincial Legislatures, to the 
same field as before. 


1930 Fair Wages and Eight Hour Day Act. 
Applied to Government construction projects. 


Unemployment Relief Act. 


First of eleven annual statutes providing federal 
financial contributions to relief. 


1934 Canada Shipping Act. 
Amended and consolidated. 


Criminal Code amended (501 (g)). 
Clause added concerning picketing. 


1935 Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act. 


Replaced Fair Wages and Eight Hour Day Act. 
Also established 44-hour week on _ construction 
works. 


Minimum Wages Act. 
Limitation of Hours of Work Act. Declared ultra 
Weekly Rest In Industrial Undertakings Act. vires, 1937. 


Employment and Social Insurance Act. 
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Enactments of the Provincial Legislatures 
—Continued 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1921 
1923 


1924 


1925 


1928 


1934 
1935 


1937 


Manitoba Fair Wage Act. 


Provided for fair wages on public construction 
works. Extended in 1934 to certain private con- 
struction works. Amended in 1938 to add Part II 
providing for the fixing of wages and hours in 
certain -industries by procedure similar to that 
under Industrial Standards Acts. 


British Columbia Department of Labour Act. 
(Followed by Ont. 1919; Que. 1931; Man. 1931, 
in effect 1934; N.S. 1932; Nfld. 1933; N.B. and 
Sask. 1944; Alta. (Department of Industries and 
Labour) 1948. Earlier Bureaus of Labour in most 
provinces.) 

Manitoba Minimum Wage Act. 
(Followed by B.C. 1918; Que. and Sask. 1919; 
N.S. 1920, in effect 1930; Ont. 1920; Alta. 1922; 
N.B. 1936, replaced 1945; Nfld. 1947, replaced 1950. 
Applied to men: B.C. 1925; Man. and Sask. 1934; 
Alta. and N.B. 1936; Ont. and Que. 1937; Nfld. 1947, 
replaced 1950.) 

British Columbia Maternity Protection Act. 

British Columbia Hours of Work Act. 
(Followed by Alta. 1936; Ont. 1944; Sask. 1947; 
Man. 1949.) 

Quebec Professional Syndicates Act. 
Provided for the incorporation of unions. 


British Columbia Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 
(Followed by Man., Sask., N.B. and N.S. 1926; 
Alta. 1928; Ont. and Que. 1932.) Applied federal 
I.D.I. Act to disputes as defined in that Act which 

were within provincial jurisdiction. 

Ontario Apprenticeship Act. 
(Followed by B.C. 1935; N.S. 1937; Alta., Man., 
N.B., P.E.I. and Sask. 1944; Que. 1945.) 


Manitoba One Day’s Rest in Seven Act. 


(Followed by Sask. 1930; in hotels and restaurants, 
Que. 1918 and Ont. 1922. Weekly rest provided 
under hours legislation in Alta. 1936; N.S. 1937; 
under minimum wage orders in Que. and B.C.) 


Quebec Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act. 
Ontario Industrial Standards Act. 


(Followed by Alta. 1935; N.S. 1936; Sask. 1937; 
N.B. 1939.) 


Nova Scotia Trade Union Aet. 


(Followed by B.C. Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act 1937; Alta. Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act 1938; Man. Strikes and Lock- 
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Enactments of the Parliament of Canada 
—Concluded 


1936 


1939 


1940 


1942 


1944 


1946 


1948 


1950 
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National Employment Commission Act. 


Set up a commission to recommend remedies for 
unemployment. 


Criminal Code amended (502A). 


Made it unlawful for an employer to dismiss 
workman for union activity. 


I.D.I. Act extended. 


Applied by Order in Council under War Measures 
Act to war industries. 


Youth Training Act. 


Provided assistance to provinces for three-year 
period in carrying out approved schemes for the 
training of unemployed young persons. 


Unemployment Insurance Act. 


Established a contributory system of unemploy- 
ment insurance covering most employed persons. 


Vocational Training Co-ordination Act. 


Provided for a Dominion-Provincial vocational 
training program on a permanent basis. 


Wartime Labour Relations Regulations (P.C. 1003). 


Imposed legal obligation on the employer and 
employees’ bargaining representatives to negotiate 
with each other in good faith. I.D.I. Act suspended. 


Merchant Seamen Compensation Act. 


Gave statutory form to wartime regulations pro- 
viding benefits to injured seamen. Based on 
individual liability of employer who is required 
to carry insurance. 


Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 


Combined compulsory collective bargaining pro- 
visions of P.C. 1003 with conciliation and investi- 
gation features of I.D.I. Act. Repealed I.D.I. Act 
and revoked P.C. 1003. 


Unemployment Insurance Act amended. 


Provided for supplementary benefits during winter 
season. 


Enactments of the Provincial Legislatures 
—Concluded 


1937 Nova Scotia Trade Union Act.—Continued 

outs Prevention Act 1938; N.B. Labour and Indus- 
trial Relations Act 1938; Sask. Freedom of Trade 
Union Association Act 1938; Ont. Collective Bar- 
gaining Act, 1943.) All these statutes dealt with 
freedom of association. The Alta., B.C., Man. and 
N.B. Acts also provided machinery for the settle- 
ment of disputes. 


1944 Manitoba Wartime Labour Relations Regulations Act. 


Made P.C. 1003 applicable to industries under 
provincial jurisdiction. (Similar legislation enacted 
by B.C., N.B., N.S., Ont. and Sask. in the same 
year. The Sask. Act was repealed in the same year 
by the Trade Union Act.) - 


Quebec Labour Relations Act and Public Services Employees Disputes Act. 
Saskatchewan Trade Union Aet. 
Ontario Rights of Labour Act. 


Ontario Hours of Work and Vacations with Pay Act. 
(Followed by Sask. 1944, in force 1946; B.C., Que. 
and Alta. 1946; Man. 1947.) Provided for one 
week’s annual vacation with pay; in Sask., for 
two weeks. 


British Columbia Control of Employment of Children Act. 
1945 Prince Edward Island Trade Union Act. 


Prince Edward Island Minimum Age for Industrial Employment (Inter- 
national Labour Convention) Act. 


1947 Alberta Labour Act. 
Consolidated previous statutes dealing with hours, 
minimum wages, labour welfare, holidays, indus- 
trial standards, conciliation and arbitration. 


British Columbia Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act. 
Repealed 1937 Act. 


Nova Scotia Trade Union Act. 
Repealed 1937 Act. 


Saskatchewan Bill of Rights Act. 
Forbade discrimination with respect to employ- 
ment on racial or religious grounds. 


1948 Manitoba Labour Relations Act. 
(Followed by Ont. 1948; N.B. 1949; Nfid. 1950.) 
Similar to federal Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. 
(Ontario Act replaced in 1950.) 
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1930-1940 


Relief Acts and Unemployment In- 
surance—Application of Minimum Wage Laws to Men—New Type 
of Wage and Hour-Fixing—First Statutes to Promote Collective 


Bargaining. 


Unfair trade practices and other abuses, while they exist in 
prosperity, are nevertheless thrown into bold and challenging relief 
by depression. . . . Moreover, depression provides more opportunity 
for and greater temptation to indulge in unfair practices, because the 
very necessities of a shrinking volume of trade put the weak and 
unorganized in a less favourable bargaining position than ever in 
relation to the strong and the organized.—Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Price Spreads, 1935. 

* * 

Every employer shall recognize and bargain collectively with the 
members of a trade union representing the majority choice of the 
employees eligible for membership in said trade union.—Nova Scotia 


Trade Union Act, 1937. 


The early thirties were char- 
acterized by mass unemployment 
with a consequent collapse in 
standards of wages and work- 
ing conditions. All governments, 
municipal, provincial and federal, 
were faced with the responsibility 
of providing a means of livelihood 
for a large proportion of the 
population, and sought remedies 
in direct relief and public works 
projects. 

When employment improved in 
the middle thirties, new legal 
standards were set for men as well 
as women in regard to wages and 
hours; the principle was adopted 
of making binding, by Govern- 
ment order on all employers and 
workers in an industry, the wages 
and hours agreed upon by a pre- 
ponderant group in the industry; 
and sven’ provinces’ enacted 
legislation affecting the right to 
organize and bargain collectively. 


Problems of Relief 


The program of federal assist- 
ance to meet the problem of 
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unemployment which had been 
begun in the Unemployment Relief 
Act of 1930 was continued until 
1941. It was provided by means 
of eleven successive relief acts, 
one in each year 1930 to 1940, on 
the premise that the constitu- 
tional responsibility for relief was 
municipal and provincial, and that 
federal aid was being given 
temporarily in an emergency. 
An Act of Parliament in 1936 
set up a National Employment 
Commission to inquire into means 
of maintaining and increasing em- 
ployment, and to review and make 
recommendations concerning the 
unemployment and relief situa- 
tion. In its final report in 1938 
the Commission held that the 
Federal Government had a definite 
responsibility in regard to the 
employable unemployed and re- 
commended that it be met by 
the development of a nationally 
administered unemployment insur- 
ance and employment service 
plan. The Rowell-Sirois Commis- 
sion on Dominion-Provincial Rela- 


tions appointed in 1937 reached 
the same conclusion in its report 
published in 1940: 

The experience of the past 
decade is conclusive evidence 
that unemployment relief should 
be a Dominion function. By 
unemployment relief we mean 
relief or aid for unemployed 
employables as distinct from 
unemployables. 


During the period of the Relief 
Acts there were various special 
activities in connection with un- 
employment which the Federal 
Government directly: financed and 
administered. These included aid 
for single homeless men, un- 
employed farm workers, western 
farmers, land settlement, special 
work projects and youth training. 
In 1937 following a recommen- 
dation of the Youth Employ- 
ment Committee of the National 
Employment Commission, one mil- 
lion dollars was set aside for the 
training of unemployed young 
people in accordance with plans 
submitted by the provincial 
governments. A program was 
developed to provide training in 
industry, forestry, mining, agri- 
culture and domestic service. This 
program was continued and ex- 
panded in 1938. In 1939 it was 
brought under a separate Act, the 
Youth Training Act, with its own 
appropriation provided for a 
three-year period. A Dominion 
supervisor of youth training was 
appointed. This Act was an im- 
portant step in the development 
of a long-term Dominion-Provin- 
cial vocational training program. 
The whole scheme for the relief 
of the unemployed, with the ex- 
ception of the youth training 
grants, came to an end on March 
31, 1941. Unemployment had vir- 
tually disappeared due to wartime 
economic activity.: 


In the meantime, pressure from 
various groups including trade 
unions had led to the passing of 
an Employment and Social Insur- 
ance Act in 1935. This Act, on 
which high hopes had been placed 
in the worst years of unemploy- 
ment, was found to be outside the 
powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment. There was general recog- 
nition of the need for a national 
unemployment insurance plan, and 
the B.N.A. Act was amended on 
July 10, 1940, to place unemploy- 
ment insurance among the matters 
exclusively within the jurisdiction 
of the Parliament of Canada. The 
following month the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act was passed. 


Regulation of Working 
Conditions of Seamen 


In 1934 the Canada Shipping 
Act was revised and consolidated, 
following the passage of the 
Statute of Westminster in 1931 
under which the Parliament of 
Canada was left entirely free to 
enact any legislation for the 
regulation of Canadian merchant 
shipping. Shipping laws of the 
United Kingdom were in effect in 
Canada up to the time of Con- 
federation, and, while after that 
time Canada began to enact mer- 
chant shipping laws of her own 
under the authority granted by 
the B.N.A. Act, they were subject 
to the limitation imposed by an 
Imperial statute that these enact- 
ments should not come into opera- 
tion until approved and confirmed 
by the British Crown. 

The revised Act of 1934 incor- 
porated sections of British and 
previous Canadian legislation and 
provisions implementing certain 
International Labour Conventions. 
These included the Convention 
regarding the protection of work- 
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ers loading and unloading ships 
and the Convention regarding the 
marking of weights on heavy 
packages transported by vessels, 
as well as the four Conventions 
mentioned earlier. 


Along with measures for the 
protection of passengers and 
cargoes of vessels, the Act contains 
protective measures for the em- 
ployment and welfare of seamen. 
It includes provisions concerning 
the engagement and discharge of 
seamen, rights of seamen in 
respect to the payment of wages, 
provisions for the relief and 
repatriation of distressed seamen, 
and for the treatment of sick 
mariners. To ensure the safety 
of shipping, provision is made for 
an inspection service. 


Picketing 


Another important enactment of 
the Parliament of 1934 was an 
amendment to the Criminal Code 
in regard to picketing. Section 
501 declares that “watching or 
besetting” the residence or place 
of business of anyone with a view 
to compelling him “to abstain 
from doing anything which he 
has a lawful right to do, or to do 
anything from which he has a 
lawful right to abstain” is unlaw- 
ful. This section was amended in 
1934 by adding a qualifying clause 
which provided that “attending at 
or near’ a house or place of busi- 
ness merely to obtain or communi- 
cate information should not be 
deemed to be “watching or beset- 
ting” within the meaning of the 
section. It is interesting to note 
that this qualifying clause rein- 
troduced in 1934 had first been 
inserted in 1876 but omitted when 
the criminal law was consolidated 
in 1892. 
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Effects of Depression 


Several years of depression 
resulted in a drastic fall in stand- 
ards of wages and hours of work. 
The legislation which the prov- 
inces had enacted did not prove 
adequate to provide a basic stand- 
ard under emergency conditions. 
In 1934 a Parliamentary investiga- 
tion which came to be known as 
the Price Spreads Inquiry was 
instituted. Its report revealed 
facts on hours of work and wages 
which shocked the country. 


The Commission inquired into 
a wide range of industries and 
occupations and found frequent 
and continuous violations of the 
law. Startling examples of ex- 
cessively low wages and oppres- 
sively long hours were cited. For 
example, male pieceworkers in 
one large Montreal factory aver- 
aged 16 cents per hour, less than 
the minimum of 18 cents for inex- 
perienced females. “One man in 
a Toronto ladies’ cloak contract 
shop, for nine consecutive weeks, 
worked over 16 hours per day.” 
In one boot and shoe factory “as 
many as 86 per cent of the adult 
men earned less than $9 and 58 
per cent earned $4 or less per 
week”, 

In regard to minimum wage 
laws it was pointed out that 
adequate inspection and enforce- 
ment were required, and it was 
proposed that minimum wage leg- 
islation should be applied to men. 
“Otherwise the practice, so often 
illustrated in the evidence, will 
continue of substituting men and 
boys for women at wages below 
the legal rate that must be paid 
the latter”. The Commission re- 
commended that standard hours of 
work should be greatly shortened 
and should not exceed 44 hours 
per week. Maximum hours for 


men as well as for women should 
be established by law. The Com- 
mission’s suggestion as to the best 
method of regulating hours is 
interesting in view of later devel- 
opments in some of the provinces: 


Occasionally there do arise 
special circumstances that re- 
quire flexibility in the hours of 
labour, but the system of fre- 
quent permits to work overtime 
is impossible to administer equit- 
ably. It is recommended, there- 
fore, that the laws be amended 
to state the length of a normal 
week, with a provision that time 
and a half be paid for all over- 
time up to, say, 55 hours and 
double time thereafter. Permit 
long hours but penalize them. 
Under such a provision most em- 
ployers would discover a means 
of avoiding the situations which 
now seem to necessitate over- 
time. Rush orders would be 
properly more expensive and 
would decrease. Production 
would not be limited, but be 
only more orderly. Nevertheless 
there would be sufficient elasti- 
city in the law to permit the 
adjustment of hours to any real 
emergency or very profitable 
opportunity. 


Federal Acts Inwalid 


In 1935 the Parliament of 
Canada introduced a number of 
Acts designed to implement the 
findings of the Price Spreads Com- 
mission. The Department of Jus- 
tice and the Supreme Court of 
Canada had previously ruled that 
hours of work and minimum wage 
regulation fell within the com- 
petence of the provincial Legis- 
latures. Recognizing this fact, the 
Prime Minister nevertheless took 
the stand that such legislation if 
made pursuant to a treaty was 
within the competence of the Par- 
liament of Canada. Parliament 
then ratified three I.L.O. Conven- 


tions dealing with hours of work, 
minimum wages and weekly rest 
and enacted three statutes giving 
effect to these Conventions. These 
statutes were declared ultra vires 
of the Parliament of Canada in 
1937 by the Privy Council, and it 
was evident that only the prov- 
inces could establish general legal 
standards in these fields. 


Provincial Action to Set 
Wage and Hour Standards 


Meanwhile in the provinces the 
demand for legislation to correct 
abuses was also resulting in new 
enactments. Two considerations 
led to statutes limiting hours of 
work: the need to shorten exces- 
sively long hours and the desire 
to spread the available employ- 
ment. An Act respecting the limit- 
ing of working hours, which came ° 
into force in Quebec in 1933, was 
designed to open up employment 
opportunities by shortening hours. 
It empowered the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to fix the 
number of hours per day or per 
week during which a workman 
employed at manual labour might 
work. Under it the building trades 
throughout the Province were 
given a maximum 40-hour week 
but later when business improved 
this limit was raised to 48 hours. 
The only other businesses in which 
hours were restricted under this 
Act were shoe-repair shops and 
beauty parlours on the Island of 
Montreal. A somewhat similar 
statute was enacted in Nova Scotia 
in 1937 empowering an adminis- 
trative board to limit hours, but 
no board was ever established, 
the only effective provision of the 
Act being that which requires 
workers in mines, factories and 
construction to be given a weekly 
rest-day. 
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In 1936 Alberta passed an: Hours 
of Work Act modelled closely on 
the British Columbia Act of 1923 
and of even wider application. It 
applied to male and _ female 
workers in any industry, trade or 
occupation, except farming and 
domestic service. Unlike British 
Columbia, which set a maximum 
of eight and 48 for both sexes, 
Alberta set a maximum of eight 
and 48 hours for women and nine 
and 54 hours for men, the stand- 
ards previously fixed under the 
Factories Act and minimum wage 
orders. 

To overcome the apparent 
weaknesses in minimum wage leg- 
islation and administration, two 
important changes were brought 
about. First, the legislation was 
extended to men. Alberta, follow- 
ing British Columbia’s example of 
1925, enacted a separate Male 


Minimum Wage Act in 1936. In ~ 


the other provinces except Nova 
Scotia, the Acts applying to 
women were amended to apply to 
men, in Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan in 1934, and in Ontario 
and Quebec in 1937. 


Before this, some action had 
been taken to prevent the replace- 
ment of women workers by men 
at lower rates. As early as 1926 
Alberta had provided in its Fac- 
tories Act that wherever a mini- 
mum wage had been fixed for 
women in any class of employ- 
ment, “no male worker shall be 
employed in such class of employ- 
ment at a less wage.’ In 1934 
British Columbia, Ontario and 
Quebec adopted a similar provi- 
sion by amendments to their mini- 
mum wage Acts. 

Secondly, to guard against pay- 
ments below the minimums fot 
slightly reduced hours, the stipula- 
tion was added in most of the Acts 
that the rates applied to a certain 
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weekly work period, with higher 
rates being set for part-time and 
overtime work. 

A 1936 amendment to the 
Ontario Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act sought to control 
effectively a problem of long 
standing which had grown worse 
during the depression—the pro- 
blem of homework, the practice 
of giving out articles to be made 
or finished in the workers’ homes. 
Any child, young girl or woman 
who was employed in homework 
was nominally under the Factories 
Act from 1889, but reports of 
factory inspectors in the follow- 
ing years indicated that “to at- 
tempt to apply factory discipline 
in tenement houses successfully is 
next to impossible’, and described 
the “sweat-shop” conditions pre- 
vailing. From 1900 clothing manu- 
facturers were required to keep a 
register of all homeworkers. In 
1919, an attempt was made to 
regulate conditions under which 
such work was done by prohibiting 
the giving out of work without a 
permit in cities of 50,000 or over. 
In 1935 the Price Spreads Com- 
mission reported on the depressed 
conditions under which home- 
workers were employed, and. gave 
examples from the men’s clothing 
industry: 

Four women, with husvands 
helping at night, [were] making 
men’s pants... at 60 cents per 
dozen, out of which they paid for 
thread at a cost of 5 cents per 
dozen, making net earnings of 
55 cents per dozen. The daily 
output of these workers was 
from 24 to 3 dozen. 


The 1936 amendment to _ the 
Ontario Act made the provision 
requiring permits to be given for 
homework apply to the whole 
Province. Both the homeworkers 
and their employers were required 


to obtain permits. The inspector 
was to satisfy himself as to the 
health of the worker and the 
sanitary conditions of the premises 
before issuing a permit. Employers 


were also required to comply ° 


with the Minimum Wage Act. 

Similar corrective measures 
were undertaken in the same year 
by British Columbia by the addi- 
tion to the Factories Act of provi- 
sions requiring homework permits. 
Alberta and Manitoba had earlier 
provided for the inspection of 
premises where homeworkers 
were employed, and for the keep- 
ing of a register of such workers 
by the employer. In Quebec, as 
in other provinces, homework is 
subject to the provisions of the 
Minimum Wage Act. 


New Type of Wage and 
Hour Regulation 


Quebec in 1934 attempted a 
method of wage and hour regula- 
tion unique on this continent in 
the passing of the Collective La- 
bour Agreements Extension Act. 
It provided that wages and hours 
of labour which are voluntarily 
agreed upon by representatives of 
employers and employees in an 
industry for a given area may be 
made legally binding by order in 
council on all the employers and 
employees in that industry .in the 
area. In practice, one or more 
employers and one or more “asso- 
ciations of employees” first make 
an agreement and then either or 
both parties to the agreement may 
apply to the Minister of Labour 
to have the wages and hours 
terms of the agreement made 
obligatory for all engaged in that 
industry in the district. The 
parties must represent a sufficient 
proportion of the industry. A 
joint committee of employers and 


employees in each industry is set 
up for the purpose of enforcing 
the schedule. Only this joint 
committee may bring an action 
in the courts to enforce the agree- 
ment or the Act. This Act was 
replaced by the Workmen’s Wages 
Act of 1937, which in turn was 
replaced by the Collective Agree- 
ment Act of 1940, all similar in 
principle. The standards made 
binding by the decree are min- 
imum standards. The decree does 
not preclude more favourable 
terms of employment. 

A somewhat similar type of 
legislation was introduced in five 
of the other provinces during this 
decade. Under the Industrial 
Standards Acts the Minister of 
Labour may call a conference of 
representatives of employers and 
employees in any industry for the 
purpose of negotiating an agree- 
ment as to minimum wages and 
maximum hours. If an agreement 
is arrived at by “a proper and 
sufficient representation of em- 
ployers and employees”, the wage 
rates and hours of labour fixed 
by the agreement may be made 
binding by order in council on 
all employers and employees in 
the industry in the district. 

One of the chief differences 
between the Quebec Act and the 
Industrial Standards Acts is that 
the Industrial Standards Acts do 
not depend on either trade unions 
or collective agreements as such 
although in practice a large pro- 
portion of industrial standards 
schedules are based on union 
agreements. The Acts can there- 
fore be applied to an industry in 
which the workers are not organ- 
ized at all or only partially 
organized as well as to one in 
which collective bargaining is 
highly developed. Another differ- 
ence has to do with enforcement. 
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Under the Industrial Standards 
Acts. the enforcement of the 
schedules is the responsibility of 
the Government through Indus- 
trial Standards officers. A joint 


advisory board may be established * 


to assist in the enforcement of the 
standards of each schedule. 


Protection of the Right 
to Organize 


Business began to expand after 
1933 and Canadian unions began 
an active organizing campaign. 
Many employers, particularly in 
mass-production industries, re- 
fused to recognize trade unions. 
Encouraged by the enactment of 
the National Labour Relations 
Act (Wagner Act) in the United 
States in 1935, unions began to 
demand a statute not only declar- 
ing freedom of association but also 
making it an offence to interfere 
with the exercise of this right. It 
was pointed out at the 1937 Con- 
vention of the Trades and Labour 
Congress that “while the courts 
have recognized for about a cen- 
tury in a negative way the right 
to organize, the workers are pro- 
tected by no positive law on the 
subject”. Meanwhile, the Con- 
gress had prepared a draft Bill 
concerning freedom of association 
and requiring employers to nego- 
tiate, which it placed before each 
of the provincial governments 
before the 1937 sessions of the 
Legislatures. Nova Scotia, British 
Columbia and Manitoba in 1937, 
and Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
New Brunswick in 1938, placed on 
their statute-books laws which 
enacted the provisions of this Bill 
in whole or in part. In the same 
statutes, British Columbia, Al- 
berta, Manitoba and New Bruns- 
wick provided machinery like that 
of the I.D.I. Act for settling dis- 
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putes. Of these six Acts, some 
merely declared the right of the 
workers to organize and bargain 
collectively; others required em- 
ployers to negotiate with the 
representatives of their employees. 
A section of the Quebec Work- 
men’s Wages Act, 1937, also 
declared it unlawful to prevent an 
employee from becoming a mem- 
ber of an association. 

Representations had also been 
made to the Federal Government 
by various labour organizations 
that discrimination against trade 
unionists should be made an of- 
fence. In 1939 Parliament added 
a section to the Criminal Code 
(Sec. 502A) making it an offence 
for an employer ‘“‘wrongfully and 
without lawful authority” to 
dismiss, or threaten to dismiss, a 
workman for the sole reason that 
he is a member of a lawful trade 
union. 

As regards machinery for the 
settling of disputes, in 1939, when 
war came, the Federal Govern- 
ment had the purely permissive 
Conciliation and Labour Act, the 
I.D.I. Act and Section 502A of the 
Criminal Code. The I.D.I. Act 
was in full operation in all prov- 
inces except in Prince Edward 
Island and in British Columbia 
where the enabling Act had been 
repealed by the 1937 statute. In 
addition, as has been noted above, 
Alberta, British Columbia, Mani- 
toba and New Brunswick had laws 
for the compulsory investigation 
of disputes which prohibited a 
strike or lockout pending a report 
of inquiry. Quebec had the Trade 
Disputes Act of 1901 for concilia- 
tion and voluntary arbitration. 

These first laws to promote trade 
unionism afforded some experience 
and paved the way for the legis- 
lation passed in the next decade. 


1940-1950 


Compulsory Collective Bargaining 


Throughout Canada—-Unemployment Insurance in Operation— 
Apprentice Training under Dominion-Provincial Agreements—First 


Vacations with Pay Legislation. 


All persons who are employed in any of the employments specified in 
Part I... shall be insured against unemployment... The funds required 
for providing insurance benefit ... shall be derived partly from moneys 
provided by Parliament, partly from contributions by employed persons 
and partly from contributions of the employers of those persons.— 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940. 


* * * 


When bargaining representatives have been elected or appointed, 
application may be made to the Board. . . for their certification as the 
bargaining representatives of the employees affected. ... The parties 
shall negotiate in good faith with one another and make every reason- 
able effort to conclude a collective agreement.—Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations (P.C. 1003), 1944. 


The tremendous changes brought 
about by the war had significant 
-effects on the relations between 
wage-earners and wage-payers 
with which labour legislation is 
concerned. Canada became one 
of the largest armament producers 
and her whole manufacturing 
output grew beyond what had 
been considered possible. This 
resulted in a general rise in in- 
come and standards of living, and, 
as the war developed, a shortage 
of manpower. From the early 
days of the war regulation was 
undertaken, and by the end of 
1942 controls had been _insti- 
tuted over foreign exchange, over 
profits, and over the whole range 
of prices, wages and employment. 
In this decade the principle of 
compulsory collective bargaining, 
first made effective in P.C. 1003, 
was embodied in both federal and 
provincial statutes. Trade union 
membership rose from 358,967 in 
1939 to 977,594 in 1948. 


Labour Relations 


The War Measures Act of 1914, 
which automatically came into 
effect at the beginning of the 
second war, gave the Federal 
Government power to take any 
steps considered necessary for the 
security, order and welfare of 
Canada in wartime. 

Under that Act an Order in 
Council (P.C. 3495) was passed 
on November 7, 1939, extending 
the scope of the I.D.I. Act to cover 
disputes between employers and 
employees engaged in war in- 
dustries. The following June the 
Government issued an Order in 
Council (P.C. 2685), setting forth 
certain general principles which 
should govern the _ relations 
between employers and employees 
in wartime. It declared that 
employees should be free to organ- 
ize in trade unions, without inter- 
ference by employers or their 
agents, and through their trade 
union officers or other chosen 
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representatives to negotiate with 
employers or representatives of 
employers’ associations with a 
view to the conclusion of a 
collective agreement. It also 
declared that workers in the 
exercise of their right to organize 
should not use coercion or intim- 
idation to influence any person 
to join their organization and that 
wartime suspension of established 
labour conditions should be 
brought about only by agreement. 


The unions, claiming that the 
Government was not causing its 
policy as outlined above to be 
respected, continued their demands 
for legislation under which the 
workers’ right to organize and 
bargain collectively through the 
union of their choice would be 
fully protected by the provision 
of penalties. Employers main- 
tained that, with the best inten- 
tions to bargain collectively, it 
was often difficult to determine 
what union should be recognized 
as the bargaining agent, for 
labour was now organized in Can- 
ada under three main congresses 
and some smaller groups, and not 
infrequently rival unions tried to 


organize the same _ group of 
workers. These demands led to 
the adoption of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations 


(P.C. 1003) of February 17, 1944, 
which suspended the I.D.I. Act. 
Under these Regulations, em- 
ployers were required to nego- 
tiate in good faith with bargaining 
representatives of labour’s own 
choosing. A Wartime Labour 
Relations Board with equal repre- 
sentation of labour and employers 
was set up to administer the 
Regulations and in particular to 
determine questions of represen- 
tation. The Regulations also em- 
powered the Minister to appoint 
conciliation officers and boards to 
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investigate and try to _ settle 
disputes, and a strike or lockout 
was prohibited until 14 days after 
a conciliation board had submitted 
its report to the Minister. The 
Regulations also enumerated and 
provided penalties for “unfair 
labour practices’. 


The Regulations were applied 
to undertakings ordinarily within 
the legislative authority of Par- 
liament, to war industries in all 
provinces, and by virtue of pro- 
vincial enactments in Manitoba, 
British Columbia, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia and Ontario to 
all other industries in these prov- 
inces. While the other four 
provinces did not make P.C. 1003 
applicable to industries within 
their jurisdictions, Alberta con- 
tinued in effect its Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
of 1938, and Quebec and Saskat- 
chewan in 1944, and _ Prince 
Edward Island in 1945, enacted 
legislation to require employers 
to negotiate, thus making com- 
pulsory collective bargaining a 
general requirement throughout 
Canada. 


Combating Wartime 
Inflation—Wage Controls 


At the outbreak of war the 
Government took steps to combat 
the inflation which experience had 
shown would be likely to arise 
if the economy were uncontrolled. 
A series of Orders in Council was 
issued providing for a system of 
wages and salary control cover- 
ing practically all gainfully em- 
ployed persons. P.C. 7440 of 
December 16, 1940 set- out a policy 
applicable to industries coming 
under the I.D.I. Act, as amended, 
which was not binding but was 
to serve as a guide to boards 
of conciliation and investigation 


appointed under that Act. It 
instructed them to recognize the 
wage levels of the 1926-29 period 
or higher levels established there- 
after as generally fair and reason- 
able except where it could be 
clearly shown that such wage 
levels were depressed or sub- 
normal, and to recommend that 
increases in the cost of living be 
met by the payment of a uniform 
bonus to all workers based on the 
cost of living statistics issued by 
the Government. 


The next important step was 
P.C. 8253 (Wartime Wages and 
Cost of Living Bonus Order) of 
October 24, 1941, which replaced 
P.C. 7440 at the same time the 
Government’s price control policy 
was consolidated. This Order ex- 
tended wage control to all em- 
ployers. Wage rates were stabilized 
at the level of November 15, 1941. 
Provision was made for permanent 
enforcement machinery in the 
form of a National War Labour 
Board which, with the assistance 
of nine Regional Boards, admin- 
istered the Order and the Govern- 
ment’s Fair Wages policy. 

By P.C. 9384 of December 9, 
1943, the bonus system was 
dropped, the cost of living bonus 
as at January 1, 1944, being in- 
corporated in the general wage. 
Wage increases henceforth were 
to be granted only where gross 
injustices existed and where it 
could be shown that the increase 
would not require a rise in the 
price of the product. The Order 
was later amended to remove this 
latter condition. Federal control 
over wages and salaries was con- 
tinued until November 30, 1946. 


Menpower Controls 


Another way in which the 
relationship between employer 


and employee was greatly affected 
during the war period was by the 
system of controls undertaken to 
ensure the most effective distri- 
bution of manpower both within 
industry and between industry 
and the Armed Forces. P.C. 246 
of January 19, 1943 consolidated 
some previous regulations affect- 
ing particular groups and extended 
manpower control to the whole 
labour force. When the widest 
measure of government control 
was in effect, a change in employ- 
ment of any person between the 
ages of 16 and 65 could only be 
effected with the permission of 
the Selective Service Officer. 
The Director of National Selec- 
tive Service had power to direct 
employees from non-essential to 
essential industries and this power 
was exercised in the age groups 
subject to military service. Sepa- 
ration from employment even 
where a permit had been obtained 
could only be made by employer 
or employee after seven days’ 
notice. Loss of manpower was 
prevented by requiring persons 
wishing to take employment in 
the United States to secure a 


labour exit permit and _ such 
permits were only issued in 
exceptional circumstances. An 


employer was required to rein- 
state in his former job an employee 
who left to join the Armed Forces. 
This Order in Council was incor- 
porated in a statute in 1942, the 
Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 
ment Act. 

All manpower controls were 
relaxed at the close of the war. 
Aside from their immediate pur- 
pose in relation to the war effort 
they had the effect of giving Can- 
adians some experience in the 
curtailment of the _ traditional 
freedom of contract between em- 
ployers and employees in the 
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interests of a national problem. 
Another important result was that 
the manpower control program 
had necessitated the building up 
of a chain of more than 200 em- 
ployment offices which became 
available for service to workers 
and employers in peacetime. 


Unemployment 
Insurance Act 


The Unemployment Insurance 
Act came into effect and the Un- 
employment Insurance Commis- 
sion took over the operation of 
employment offices on August 1, 
1941. The Act applied to the 
majority of Canadian wage- 
earners (2,465,100 on March 31, 
1942). The main groups excluded 
were workers in agriculture, do- 
mestic service, permanent Govern- 
ment service, logging and fishing 
and salaried workers earning over 
$2,000 annually. Benefits varied 
from $4.08 to $14.40 a week 
according to the previous earn- 
ings of the insured person. These 
benefits are payable for periods 
up to one year according to the 
number of contributions, if the 
insured person is capable of and 
available for employment and no 
suitable employment is available. 
Contributions are required from 
employers and employees varying 
in accordance with the employee’s 
earnings. The Federal Govern- 
ment contributes one-fifth of the 
amount of the revenues so pro- 
vided and the costs of administra- 
tion. 


Vocational Training 


A war emergency training pro- 
gram was started in 1940 under 
the Youth Training Act and 
carried on by subsequent orders 
made under the War Measures 
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Act. In 1942, the Vocational 
Training Co-ordination Act was 
passed. This Act was designed 
to provide authority for whatever 
types of vocational training were 
deemed necessary or desirable 
either during the war or after- 
wards. 

It authorized the Minister of 
Labour to undertake solely at 
Federal expense training of work- 
ers for war industry, tradesmen 
for the Armed Forces, and dis- 
charged veterans approved for 
training by the Department of 
Veterans Affairs. It also author- 
ized him, on the approval of the 
Governor General in Council, to 
enter into an agreement covering 
any period with any province to 
provide financial assistance equal 
to the amount contributed by the 
province for the development of 
vocational training in secondary 
schools and of apprenticeship in 
industry, and for the training of 
unemployed adults, as well as for 
projects begun under the Youth 
Training Act. 

Agreements have been entered 
into with all provinces covering 
some or all of these types of train- 
ing. In particular may be men- 
tioned the Order in Council 
authorizing apprenticeship assist- 
ance which went into effect on 
April 1, 1944, and covers a ten- 
year period. Since this Order in 
Council laid down certain stand- 
ards and conditions under which 
federal payments would be made, 
it resulted in the passing of 
Apprenticeship Acts in 1944 in 
Alberta, Manitoba, New Bruns- 
wick and Saskatchewan. Acts 
were also passed in Prince Edward 
Island in 1944 and Quebec in 1945 
but in these Provinces no appren- 
ticeship agreement is in effect. 
British Columbia in 1935 and 
Nova Scotia in 1937 had passed 
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Apprenticeship Acts patterned 
after the Ontario Act of 1928 but 
these statutes had hardly begun 
to operate when war came. The 
country-wide apprenticeship pro- 
gram which was developed under 
these Acts was first used for the 
training of veterans. 


Vacations With Pay 


With wages controlled by Gov- 
ernment order during wartime, 
the unions turned their attention 
to such matters as hours and vaca- 
tions with pay. A number ‘ of 
collective agreements provided 
for a week’s vacation with pay 
after a year’s service, and the 
demand grew for legislation to 
secure this as a right for all in- 
dustrial workers. The first Act 
to require employers to grant 
their employees a week’s vacation 
with pay was the Ontario Hours 
of Work and Vacations with Pay 
Act enacted in 1944. The Act was 


declared to apply to all employed © 


persons, but permitted the admin- 
istrative board to make exemp- 
tions. Farm workers and domestic 
servants have been exempted from 
the Act as well as professional 
workers and some other groups. 


Vacation-with-pay credit stamps 
were to be used in the construc- 
tion industry, where workers are 
normally employed by more than 
one employer. Every employee 
was to be given a stamp book in 
which the employer was required 
to affix at the end of each pay 
period stamps to the value of two 
per cent of the wages earned 
during the period. On or after 
June 30 in each year, the employee 
could present his book to a pro- 
vincial savings office for payment. 

Within the next three years 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, British 
Columbia, Quebec and Manitoba 
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made a vacation with pay a legal 
requirement for most employees. 
In British Columbia, Manitoba 
and Quebec workers are entitled 
to one week with pay after a 
year’s service; in Saskatchewan, 
to two weeks; and in Alberta to 
one week after one year’s service 
and two weeks after two years 
or more. None of this legislation 
covers agricultural workers and 
only the Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan Acts apply to domestic 
service. A stamp system for 
construction workers is in effect 
in Alberta, in the Montreal and 
Hull areas in Quebec, and in 
Greater Winnipeg. 


Shorter Hours 


As regards hours, the Ontario 
Hours of Work and Vacations with 
Pay Act, 1944, mentioned above, 
limited working hours to eight 
and 48. In the post-war period 
union pressure for a shorter work- 
week without reduction in “take- 
home pay” was continued. In 
response to this demand, new 
hours legislation was enacted in 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba and 
a reduction in hours was effected 
in Alberta and British Columbia. 
In 1945, the Alberta Act was 
amended to apply to men the 
same standard which had been in 
effect for women for some years, 
eight and 48. British Columbia 
reduced its weekly maximum 
from 48 to 44 hours in 1946. 

The Saskatchewan Hours of 
Work Act, 1947, was of a different 
type. It laid down no absolute 
limits on hours but stipulated that 
any employer who permitted or 
required his employees to work 
longer than eight hours in a day 
or 44 in a week should pay them 
at the rate of time and one-half 
for hours in excess of eight and 44. 
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The same principle is contained 
in the Manitoba Act of 1949 which, 
however, permitted male workers 
to work up to 48 hours weekly 
before time and one-half must be 
paid. The standard hours for 
women are eight and 44. 

There is no general legal limi- 
tation of working hours in Quebec 
or the Maritime Provinces, al- 
though there is some control of 
working hours through power 
given to the minimum wage 
authorities to fix overtime rates. 
Industrial standards schedules in 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
and decrees made binding under 
the Collective Agreement Act in 
Quebec impose limits on working 
hours. 


Higher Minimum Rates 


During the war because of the 
“freezing” of wages at their 1941 
level Minimum Wage Boards were 
first prohibited from setting wage 
rates and later restricted within 
certain limits. After the war, 
there was considerable activity. 
In 1945 a new Act applicable to 
both men and women was enacted 
in New Brunswick. Orders have 
been issued under it setting a 
minimum rate for practically all 
women employed in the Province, 
excluding farm workers and 
domestic servants, and one apply- 
ing to men engaged in forest 
operations. In some _ provinces, 
new groups of workers have been 
covered; in others, the area to 
which the Act applies has been 
widened; and in all provinces 
some or all of the rates have been 
raised. In Alberta, where the 
coverage is general for both men 
and women, the minimum rate 
is now $25 a week for men and 
$20 for women. 
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At the same time there has been 
increased activity under the In- 


dustrial Standards Acts. A large 
number of new and_ revised 
schedules have been approved, 


fixing higher rates of wages and 
shorter working hours than those 
established by previous schedules. 
New Brunswick replaced its 1939 
Act, which had limited application, 
by one applying to industries 
generally throughout the Prov- 
ince. In 1946 Nova Scotia also 
amended its Act which had 
previously applied to construction 
in. Halifax and Dartmouth to 
permit its extension to any city 
or area of the Province. In 1950 
in Alberta holidays with pay were 
included among the terms of 
employment which may be dealt 
with in an industrial standards 
schedule. 


Improved Workmen’s 
Compensation 


Notable developments have 
taken place, too, in workmen’s 
compensation legislation since the 
war. Additional industries have 
been covered in some provinces; 
the list of diseases for which com- 
pensation is paid has been in- 
creased and in two _ provinces, 
Ontario and Manitoba, the Act 
now provides that compensation 
is payable for any disease peculiar 
to an industrial process within 
the scope of the Act. In four 
provinces the “waiting period” has 
been reduced. In Saskatchewan 
compensation is now payable from 
and including the day after the 
accident. 

Benefits under all Acts have 
been raised from time to time and 
in all provinces the maximum 
earnings on which compensation 
is calculated have been increased 
—in Ontario and Saskatchewan to 


a 


$3,000 a year. These two Prov- 
inces also provide for the highest 
rate of benefit for disability, 75 
per cent of average weekly earn- 
ings as against the 662 per cent 
provided by most of the other 
provinces. Another important 
development has been the exten- 
sion of accident-prevention work 
by the various Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards. In 1948, the 
New Brunswick Board was given 
power to require a workman in 
any employment to have a medical 
examination to determine whether 
he has an industrial disease. Most 
of the Acts provide for expen- 
ditures from the Accident Fund 
for a rehabilitation program and 
the emphasis upon this aspect 
of workmen’s ‘compensation has 
been on the increase. 


Several new Acts were passed 
in this decade, including a new 
federal Government Employees 
Compensation Act in 1947, replac- 
ing the 1918 statute, and the first 
Prince Edward Island Act in 1949. 
Blind Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts are in effect in six provinces. 
Under these Acts, the provincial 
Government makes a contribution 
to the cost of compensation to 
blind workmen. 


Employment of Children 


In the 1940’s further steps were 
taken to control the employment 
of children. The British Columbia 
Legislature passed the Control of 
Employment of Children Act, 1944, 
which forbade employment of 
children under 15 in specified in- 
dustries, except with a permit from 
the Minister of Labour. Prince 
Edward Island in 1945 by an Act 
directly modelled on an Interna- 
tional Labour Convention prohi- 
bited the employment of children 
under 15 in a mine or factory, on 
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construction, or on transport by 
road, rail or inland waterway. 
Saskatchewan in 1946 raised the 
minimum age for factory employ- 
ment to 16, and this standard was 
also adopted in New Brunswick in 
1947. The minimum age for em- 
ployment in the other provinces 
varies from 14 to 16. 

Minimum age _ provisions of 
mines, factories and shops Acts 
are supplemented by a compulsory 
scheol attendance law in each 
province, New Brunswick and 
Quebec having passed such legis- 
lation in 1941 and 1943. The 
school-leaving age varies under 
these Acts from 14 to 16. 


Another indirect means of en- 
suring school attendance and 
preventing employment during 
school hours has been the payment 
of monthly allowances under the 
Family Allowances Act of 1944 to 
all children in Canada under 16. 
The Act provides that. payment 
ceases where a child over six and 
fit to attend school, fails to attend. 


Post-War Labour 
Relations Legislation 


Following the war, also, the 
provinces resumed their normal 
jurisdiction over labour relations. 
The fact that compulsory collective 
bargaining and uniform procedures 
for certification of bargaining 
agents and conciliation of disputes 
had been made general throughout 
Canada during the war, either by 
P.C. 1003 or provincial statutes, 
had given impetus to a general 
demand particularly from trade 
unions for a “national labour 
code”. Even during the war, the 
Canadian Congress of Labour in 
its 1944 submission to the Cabinet 
urged that the Federal Govern- 
ment establish a labour policy 
which could serve as a model for 
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provincial legislation to cover in- 
dustries which are outside federal 
jurisdiction in peacetime. 

Such a plan was undertaken by 
the Federal Government following 
the war, and the principles of a 
new federal law were discussed 
at a conference of federal and 
provincial Ministers of Labour 
held in 1946. The result was the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act passed by the 
1948 session of Parliament. In 
introducing the Bill, the Minister 
of Labour said: 

We have tried to set a pattern 
which some of the Provinces may 
care to apply knowing that we 
shall not be moving as rapidly as 
we should towards the goal of 
industrial peace in this coun- 
try if we have widely varying 
legislation of this nature in the 
spheres of Dominion and Provin- 
cial operation. 


He explained that the new legis- 
lation contained the best features 
of P.C. 1003, with some changes 
based on the experience gained 
in its administration, and other 
changes made in the light of rep- 
resentations by the provinces, 
labour and employer organiza- 
tions. 

In 1947 British Columbia and 
Nova Scotia, in 1948 Ontario and 
Manitoba, and in 1949 New Bruns- 
wick, passed new labour relations 
Acts. These were all to a greater 
or lesser extent similar in pattern 
to the federal Act. Labour rela- 
tions Acts had been passed in 
Quebec and Saskatchewan in 1944, 
in Prince Edward Island in 1945, 
and in Alberta in 1947. The 
labour relations Acts of all the 
provinces are not uniform in every 
respect, but they all contain pro- 
visions which protect the worker’s 
right to organize and which pro- 
mote collective bargaining. Except 
for the Prince Edward Island Act, 
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they all provide machinery for the 
settlement of disputes. Labour 
relations are a developing feature 
of Canadian industrial life, and 
legislation regulating them is con- 
stantly subject to demands for 
change. In 1950 the Acts in 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and Mani- 
toba were amended and the Act 
in Ontario was replaced. 


Newfoundland Legislation 


Newfoundland became a prov- 
ince of Canada on March 31, 1949. 
At the 1949 and 1950 sessions, the 
Newfoundland Legislature passed 
seven labour Acts, including a 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
the collective liability type, which, 
when proclaimed -in force, will 
replace a former individual lia- 
bility statute. A Blind Workmen’s 
Compensation Act similar to those 
in six other provinces was also 
passed. The Labour Relations Act 
is modelled on the federal Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act. The Trade Union 
Act requires a trade union to file 
with the Minister of Labour a 
copy of its rules, the names and 
addresses of its officers, and, when 
required, a statement of its receipts 
and expenditures. Financial state- 
ments must be made available 
to trade union members. Trade 
unions which do not comply with 
the Trade Union Act cannot enjoy 
the benefits of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act; for instance, such a 
union may not be certified as a 
bargaining agent. The Minimum 
Wage Act establishing a minimum 
wage board, the Boiler and Pres- 
sure Vessel Act, and the Indus- 
trial Statistics Act, under which 
the Deputy Minister of Labour is 
charged with the collection of 
industrial statistics, are similar to 
legislation in other provinces. 


_ 


Before Confederation, New- 
foundland had earlier Acts deal- 
ing with workmen’s compensa- 
tion, minimum wages, industrial 
disputes, registration of trade 
unions and inspection of steam 
boilers. The new Acts will have 
the effect of making the labour 
legislation of Newfoundland very 
similar to that in the other Cana- 
dian provinces. 


Supplementary Benefits 
for Winter Unemployment 


Changes were made in 1950 in 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 
to meet the problem of seasonal 
unemployment. In _ introducing 
the Bill amending the Act, the 
Acting Minister of Labour stated: 

The whole purpose of this 
new part of the Act is to 
endeavour the better to adapt 
our unemployment insurance 
scheme to fit the normal Cana- 
dian employment pattern, in 
which, in many areas of Canada, 


Summary: 
Labour Legislation 


During the half century the 
scope of labour legislation widened 
by a gradual process from the 
protection of women and children 
to practically the whole field of 
relations between wage-earners 
and wage-payers. 

The volume of legislation which 
grew up during these fifty years 
was the work of ten Legislatures 
and the Federal Parliament, each 
autonomous within the scope of 
its authority. 

The power of Parliament in 
the field of labour legislation is 
limited. Under federal legisla- 
tion, an unemployment insurance 


unemployment is substantially 
higher and employment corre- 
spondingly more difficult to 
secure during the winter season. 


Supplementary benefits, amount- 
ing to 80 per cent of regular 
benefits, were made _ payable 
between February 28 and April 15, 
1950 to certain unemployed in- 
sured workers who had exhausted 
their regular benefit rights or wha 
had not sufficient contributions 
to qualify for benefit. Provision 
was made for similar payments 
between January 1 and March 31 
in future years. 

Since the Act was passed in 
1940, it has been several times 
amended to extend its coverage 
and increase benefits. The number 
of insured workers in May, 1950 
was estimated at 2,967,000. The 
range of benefits now payable is 
$4.20 to $18.30. There is provi- 
sion in the 1950 amendment for 
a higher maximum rate of benefit 
to come into effect in 1951. 


Today 


plan covers most employed 
workers throughout Canada, and 
associated with unemployment 
insurance, a nation-wide chain of 
employment offices is available to 
all workers and employers. In 
the important fields of transporta- 
tion and communication and other 
undertakings under federal juris- 
diction, legislation (the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act of 1948) is in effect for 
the investigation, conciliation and 
settlement of industrial disputes, 
and for the encouragement of 
collective bargaining. The Canada 
Shipping Act sets standards for 
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the welfare and safety of seamen. 
In the considerable area of activity 
in which federal funds are spent 
on government contracts, the Fair 
Wages Policy ensures reasonable 
standards of wages and hours to 
the workers employed. Through 
joint action of the Federal and 
Provincial Governments, an ex- 
panding vocational training pro- 
gram is being developed. 

Each provincial Legislature has 
responded to the needs and pres- 
sures in its own province. Never- 
theless there has been an effort, 
through conferences sponsored 
by the Federal Department of 
Labour, and through the exchange 
of information and ideas in other 
ways, to achieve uniformity of 
standards. While provisions vary 
in detail from province to prov- 
ince, there has been in recent 
years a tendency towards uni- 
formity of purport in the main 
labour laws. 

All provinces have labour rela- 
tions Acts which declare the right 
of workers to organize and to 
bargain collectively. All but 
Prince Edward Island provide for 
the conciliation of disputes. 

All provinces but Newfoundland 
and Prince Edward Island have 
factory Acts, and all but Prince 
Edward Island have mines Acts, 
which are: enforced by steadily 
growing inspection staffs. 

All provinces provide compen- 
sation for industrial accidents and 
diseases through a system of state 
insurance under which employers 
are collectively liable for the 
entire cost of compensation and 
medical aid. There is a high degree 
of uniformity in these Acts, but 
benefits vary somewhat from 
province to province. 

All provinces except Prince 
Edward Island have minimum 
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wage legislation which applies to 
most classes of workers except 
farm labourers and domestic ser- 
vants. These statutes are very 
similar but the rates fixed under 
them vary considerably. The Nova 
Scotia Act does not apply to men 
and in Ontario no orders respect- 
ing men are in effect. 

In seven provinces there is leg- 
islation of the industrial stand- 
ards type for applying wages and 
hours conditions reached by agree- 
ment to all employers and work- 
ers in the industry concerned in 
a specified area. 

In six provinces most employers 
are required to grant their work- 
ers a paid vacation, usually of one 
week. 

Five provinces have hours of 
work laws setting working hours 
of eight and 48 or less. 

So much for what has been 
accomplished. Organized labour 
today, realizing the advantages of 
Minimum legal standards, con- 
tinued to press for the enactment 
of legislation both to fill up the 
gaps where no legal standards 
have been established and to set 
higher standards under existing 
laws. 

The 1950 submissions of pro- 
vincial federations of labour to 
the Legislatures cover a wide 
variety of topics. Among these 
are the request for a 40-hour 
week, a minimum wage of 75 
cents an hour, two weeks’ vaca- 
tion with pay and higher benefits 
under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Acts. Unions ‘are also 
advocating legislation against 
racial or religious discrimination 
in employment. Suggested changes 
to extend the coverage and to 
improve the working of the 
present labour relations Acts 


form a major part of the sub- 
missions. 

Criticism of labour relations 
legislation also figures largely in 
the submission of the national 
trade union organizations to the 
Federal Government. Both the 
Trades and Labour Congress and 
the Canadian Congress of Labour 
criticize the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act as 
being too limited in scope, and 
reiterate their belief that effective 
labour relations legislation in 
Canada will be achieved only 
when the provisions of the federal 
Act are applicable to the entire 
country. Both Congresses recom- 
mend amendments to the British 
North America Act to make this 
possible. 


ce 


Unlike the worker at the 
beginning of the century, the 
industrial worker today has many 
rights laid down by statute affect- 
ing the terms of his employment. 
These statutes provide minimum 
standards. In closing this review 
it should be emphasized, however, 
that the very basis of the worker’s 
position in the Canadian economy 
is his freedom to seek higher 
standards from his employer 
through the collective strength of 
the union of his choice. It is 
this freedom—itself established by 
legislation—together with his pro- 
ductive efficiency, that has helped 
the Canadian worker to achieve 
his present standard of living, 
among the highest in the world 
today. 


. . . . Realizing the helplessness of a single wage-earner 


dependent on his day’s labour against an employer with 
capital and able to choose from many applicants, the workers 
met to discuss how they might increase their wages and 


began to form societies. 


Parliament resorted to repressive 


measures and in 1799 and 1800 prohibited combinations to 


alter conditions of work. 


That the Combination Acts 


applied also to employers was considered to be even-handed 
justice but there were numerous convictions of workmen 
and none of employers though there were known to be 


associations of employers. 


“Perhaps the briefest comment that can be made in 


appraisal of the claim that 


is sometimes advanced for 


putting employers and workpeople on the same footing under 
the law is in the words of Anatole France: 


The law in the majesty of its equality alike 
forbids rich and poor to sleep on park benches. 


“Identical treatment is not always equitable treatment.” 


—from An Outline of Trade Union History 
by Margaret Mackintosh. 
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CANADA AND. 
THE WORLD 
MOVEMENT 
TOWARDS 
SOCIAL JUSTICE 


by John Mainwaring 


Assistant Editor, Labour Gazette 


Poverty anywhere constitutes a danger to 
prosperity everywhere ... Lasting peace 
can be established only if it is based on 
social justice. 


These are the principles that motivate the 
world movement to internationalize labour 
standards. 


The origins of this movement, and the part. 
Canada has played in its development over 
the past half century, are described in the 
following article. 


In the summer of 1946, a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons 
was examining a trade union 
official in connection with a pro- 
longed strike in the basic steel 
industry, when the following ex- 
change occurred: 


Question: 

I suppose your position is that 
persons engaged in the same in- 
dustry—two Ontario plants and 
one in Nova Scotia—could com- 
pete by efficiency and salesman- 
ship any way they wished but 
you do not want them to com- 
pete with ... the wages of the 
workers? 


Answer: 

That is correct... It is one of 
the principles of our union or- 
ganization that wages must not 
be a competitive factor. 


' The concept brought out in this 
exchange—that labour standards 
should not suffer in the struggle 
for markets between competing 
businesses—is one that lies at the 
root of the movement to set inter- 
national standards for labour. 

A century ago children and 
women, as well as men, toiled for 
long hours in mines and factories 
at subsistence wages. Employers 
who wished to improve their 
workers’ lot had to consider how 
this would affect their competitive 
position. Government legislation 
would have protected the ‘good’ 
employer against the “bad”; but 
an important hindrance to govern- 
mental action was the fear of 
putting home industries at a dis- 
advantage in foreign trade. It 
was therefore necessary also to 
find a way of protecting the ‘“‘good”’ 
country against the “bad’’. 

The force of public opinion, 
and the efforts of workers them- 
selves, helped to alleviate the 
worst conditions of the early 
factories. As the years went by, 
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it was also gradually discovered 


that shorter hours and _ other 
improvements sometimes enabled 
workers to improve their produc- 
tivity to such an extent as to 
minimize the cost of reforms. But 
the need for international agree- 
ment to mitigate the harsh effects 
of business competition was wide- 
ly recognized, and attracted the 
energies of men of good will in 
many lands. 

This movement was finally to 
bear fruit after the first World 
War, with the establishment of 
the International Labour Organ- 
ization. Set up under the terms 
of the peace treaties, the ILO was 
designed as an instrument to foster 
social progress by united inter- 
national action. 

The founding of the ILO did 
not come about, however, with- 
out many years of preliminary 
struggle and effort. 


The Movement Towards 
International Labour 
Legislation 


Robert Owen, the British cotton 
manufacturer and social reformer, 
is generally credited with being 
the first to call attention to the 


need for international labour 
legislation, in the year 1818. 
A French manufacturer, Daniel 


Legrand, was another pioneer in 
this field. 

As a young and undeveloped 
country, barely emerging from 
colonial status, Canada played no 
part in the earliest stages of this 
movement, which was at first 
entirely European in scope. 

Switzerland was a leader in 
the effort to  internationalize 
labour progress—and appropri- 
ately enough Switzerland is today 
the seat of the International 

(Continued on page 1463) 
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Message to the 
Department 
of Labour 


from David A. Morse 


Director-General of the 
International Labour Office, Geneva 


Upon the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the institution 
of the Department of Labour.of Canada, it affords me very genuine 
pleasure to convey greetings from the International Labour 
Organization. ; 


Canada was one of the first nations to establish a Department 
of the National Government to treat with matters intimately affect- 
ing the welfare of industrial and other wage-earners, so that in 
many respects the earlier activities of the Department established 
precedents rather than following them. Later, as other countries 
developed Ministries or Departments of Labour, Canadian experi- 
ence proved very valuable indeed. 


It was, of course, the good fortune of the Department to have 
as first Deputy Minister and then as first Minister that great Cana- 
dian, the late W. L. Mackenzie King, whose insight into the prin- 
ciples of just labour relations created an influence extending far 
beyond Canada’s borders. 


Since the establishment of the International Labour Office in 
1919, we have enjoyed a most understanding relationship with the 
Department by reason of its responsibility to maintain liaison with 
the ILO on behalf of the Government of Canada. From our vantage 
point we have had excellent opportunity to see both the national 
and international significance, the real value, of the operations of the 
Department. 


As one of the great Departments of State of the Government of 
Canada, we wish the Department of Labour continued success and 
increasing influence in its efforts to promote the welfare of 
Canadian workers, to improve relations between industry and its 
employees. > 

There is increasing awareness of the importance of labour 
administration being felt in all nations. This will be felt in Canada 
too. In the years ahead the Department undoubtedly will find its 
rnission even more onerous, more challenging. 
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Labour Organization. In the clos- 
ing decades of the nineteenth 
century it was Swiss initiative 
that paved the way for the first 
intergovernmental meeting called 
to deal with labour problems. 


But plans for the meeting to 
take place in Switzerland were 
changed when the ruler of the 
young and industrially powerful 
German nation unexpectedly ex- 
pressed the wish to act as host for 
this important occasion. 

The Swiss were happy to defer, 
in the hope that the meeting would 
thereby gain in prestige. The 
meeting accordingly was trans- 
ferred to Berlin. 


* * * 


The motives of the young Kaiser 
Wilhelm II in _ instructing his 
Chancellor, Prince Bismarck, to 
arrange for the conference to be 
held in Berlin, appear to have 
been twofold. On the one hand 
was a desire to win glory as a 
beneficent people’s monarch; but 
there was also the awareness, 
which the Kaiser shared with 
other rulers of his day, of the 
growth of the international revolu- 
tionary movement. To counteract 
this movement, it was hoped to 
encourage workers in the belief 
that they could obtain redress of 
their grievances through legitimate 
means without recourse to force 
and violence. 

The reason why the Kaiser felt 
that international, rather than 
purely national, action was neces- 
sary, is made clear in the first 
paragraph of his instructions to 
Bismarck: 

I am resolved to lend a hand 
to the improvement of the condi- 
tion of the German workers 
within the limits imposed upon 
my endeavours by the necessity 
to safeguard the power of com- 
petition of German industry in 
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the world market and in that 
way to secure them and their 
workers existence. The decline 
of home industry, caused by the 
loss of foreign outlets, which de- 
prive not only employers but 
also their employees of their 
means of subsistence. The ob-~ 
stacles to an improvement of the 
situation of our workers which 
lie in international competition 
can be, if not overcome, at least 
lessened, in no other way than 
by international agreements be- 
tween the countries which domi- 
nate the world market. 


Widespread public interest was 
aroused by the Berlin Conference, 
which was attended by delegates 
from the chief industrial countries 
of Europe.* The fact that labour 
problems were finally being dealt 
with at an intergovernmental level 
kindled hopes that considerable 
progress might ensue. 

The meeting lasted a fortnight, 
and from it emerged six resolu- 


tions, signed by 47 delegates 
present. 
Today, after six decades of 


labour progress, the standards 
that were agreed to by the dele- 
gates of 1890 read strangely; but 
their very inadequacy, judged by 
contemporary standards, shows 
how urgent were the needs of the 
times. The resolutions dealt with 
three main subjects: safety in 
mines, the guarantee of one day’s 
rest in seven, and the protection 
of women and children. 

It was agreed that for children 
age 14 should be the limit for 
admission to underground work 
in mines, and 12 for work in 
factories—though in “southern” 
countries the age limits might be 
12 and 10 respectively. 


*Delegates came from Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Great Britain, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, Portugal, Sweden and Norway, and 
Switzerland. 
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As Director of the 
Department 
Goulet has frequently served as Cana- 
dian Government Delegate to sessions 
of the International Labour Confer- 
ence and of the ILO Governing Body. 


ILO Branch, 
of Labour, Mr. Paul 


The Conference asserted the 
desirability that hours of work 
should not exceed eleven a day for 
girls and women, or ten for young 
workers, to be broken by rests of 
a total duration of at least an hour 
and a half. 

It was also recommended that 
young workers (age 14 to 16) and 
girls and women should not work 
at night—a concept which, so far 
as women are concerned, has 
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today become somewhat outmoded 
by changing social custom. 

It is to be noted that these 
matters were dealt with by reso- 
lution only; and that the countries 
concerned did not enter into any 
form of treaty or Convention. 
Switzerland did propose the fram- 
ing of an “obligatory arrange- 
ment’, whereby the governments 
would undertake to implement the 
resolutions by national legislation; 
but Switzerland was ahead of the 
times. Britain joined with Ger- 
many, and the other participating 
countries, in favouring only an 
exchange of information between 
nations as to their progress in 
executing the principles adopted. 

This Conference was the first 
notable landmark in the movement 
to bring about international co-. 
operation in labour matters, and 
thus to lessen social injustice and 
help to remove one of the causes 
of war. 

It is ironic that it should have 
been held at the invitation of the 
same Kaiser Wilhelm who a 
quarter-century later was to lead 
his nation in plunging the world 
into the chaos and destruction of 
World War I. 


* * * 


The immediate results of the 
Berlin Conference did not justify 
the hopes it had raised. There was 
a lack of follow-up; the anticipated 
flow of communications between 
governments as to their progress 
in attaining the objectives of the 
Berlin resolutions did not mate- 
rialize. The Swiss patiently nego- 
tiated for further meetings, but 
without success. 

Meanwhile, however, public 
opinion was beginning to mobilize 
in the various countries; and the 
next important step forward was 
taken by private individuals rather 
than by governments. During the 


late years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury public indignation at the 
harsh and miserable conditions 
labour had to endure supplied a 
moral spirit and driving force 
which culminated in the formation 
in 1900 of a new international 
organization. 


ILO Fore-Runner 


This organization, the Inter- 
national Association for Labour 
Legislation, achieved the first 
successes in the field of inter- 
national labour legislation, and 
prepared the way for the subse- 
quent formation of the ILO. 

Composed of social workers, 
government officials, people from 
academic life, and citizens gener- 
ally who were interested in social 
reform, it was primarily a middle- 
class rather than a labour body. 
A number of governments lent 
it support or gave it recognition, 
so that it acquired something of a 
semi-official character. 

The organization maintained a 
permanent secretariat, with head- 
quarters at Berne, Switzerland. It 
issued publications in three lan- 
guages and held a series of general 
meetings. It was supported by 
national branches in a number of 
countries, which were financed by 
the membership fees of indivi- 
duals. 

The British branch numbered 
among its supporters such notable 
figures, then in the early days of 
their fame, as Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb (Sidney Webb was the first 
president), William Beveridge, 
Ramsay MacDonald, Bertrand 
Russell, Bernard Shaw, and H. G. 
Wells. The Earl of Lytton, Keir 
Hardie, and G. M. Trevelyan are 
other names found in the early 
records of the British branch. 


Canada was not at first repre- 
sented at the meetings of the As- 
sociation, but provision was made 
that interested Canadians could 
join the Association through the 
British branch, until they became 
sufficiently numerous to form their 
own unit. 


Volume II of the lLasour 
GAZETTE (1901) describes the 
forming of the Association, and 
cites as its aim 

“to serve as a bond of union to 
those who, in the different indus- 
trial countries, believe in the 
necessity of protective labour 
legislation.” 


The work of the Association 
soon bore fruit. It was decided to 
aim towards something more sub- 
stantial than the resolutions of the 
Berlin Conference; in fact to seek 
to bring about the adoption of in- 
ternational agreements that would 
be binding upon governments. 

These efforts met with success 
when, as a result of the Associa- 
tion’s discussions and negotiations, 
the Governments of Europe agreed 
to hold a second labour conference. 
Out of this meeting, which took 
place at Berne in 1905, and a 
follow-up meeting -in 1906, 
emerged the first two international 
labour conventions. 

The first of these conventions 
dealt with a subject that had been 
discussed fifteen years earlier at 
Berlin: the prevention of night 
work for women. The other had 
as its object the elimination of an 
industrial disease which had 
aroused considerable public hor- 
ror— that of phosphorus necrosis 
or “phossy jaw’. Caused by ex- 
posure to white phosphorus, an 
ingredient used in the manufac- 
ture of matches, this disease 
brought about the slow and painful 
decay of the victim’s teeth and ~ 
jawbone. The convention called 
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for the abolition by ratifying 
countries of the manufacture, sale 
or importation of white phos- 
phorus matches. 

Only the European countries 
participated in the Berne Con- 
ferences; but their achievements 
were to spread over a wider area. 
Britain and France applied the 
Phosphorus Convention to their 
dependencies in Africa and Asia. 
In the United States considerable 
interest developed in the work of 
the International Association, 
which led to an Act of Congress 
against the use of white phos- 
phorus in 1911. 


Canada initiated similar action 
in the same year. The instigator 
of the federal legislation prohibit- 
ing the use of white phosphorus 
was Mr. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
who, in 1911, was Minister of 
Labour. Mr. King had made per- 
sonal investigations of the effects 
of the disease in Canada. To con- 
vince his colleagues of the neces- 
sity for bringing about this reform, 
he produced at a Cabinet meeting 
a jar containing the preserved 
jawbone of a woman victim of the 
disease. In introducing the Bill in 
the House of Commons, Mr, King 
cited the Berne Convention, and 
the action that had been taken by 
the various European countries to 
give it effect. (He later wrote in 
his book, Industry and Humanity: 
“Had the Government of Canada 
not been asked to become a party 
to an international convention to 
prevent the use of white phos- 
phorus in the manufacture of 
matches, the disease might have 
gone on claiming its victims in in- 
creasing numbers for years to 
come.”) The Bill received first 
reading; but an election intervened 
before its final passage, and it was 
not until 1914 that the legislation 
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was enacted, this time under the 
sponsorship of the Hon. Thomas 
Crothers. 


Mr. King’s introduction of the 
white phosphorus bill followed 
closely in his first attendance at a 
Congress of the International Asso- 
ciation for Labour Legislation, held 
at Lugano, Switzerland, in Sep- 
tember, 1910.1. At this meeting, 
the Association decided to press for 
the adoption of two more interna- 
tional labour conventions, one to 
prohibit night work for young per- 
sons, the other to establish a maxi- 
mum ten-hour working day for 
women and young persons. 


An intergovernmental confer- 
ence to give preliminary study to 
these points met at Berne in Sep- 
tember, 1913; but owing to the 
outbreak of war the follow-up 
conference never took place. The 
proposed Conventions were, as it 
turned out, to be formulated even- 
tually by a new organization, the 
ILO, which was to take shape with 
a more ambitious size and scope, 
as part of the apparatus of the 
post-war League of Nations. 


Forming the ILO: 
Paris, 1919 


Successful prosecution of the 
war of 1914-18, required an all- 
out effort on the production front. 
It thus focussed attention as never 
before on the vital role of the 
working population in backing up 
the military forces. 


1The extent to which international 
action on labour and social questions was 
developing at this time, is indicated by 
the fact that during the course of a single 
month in Europe Mr. King also attended 
an International Congress of Social In- 
surance at The Hague, a Congress on 
Higher Technical Education at Brussels, 
a Conference on Professional Diseases and 
Industrial Accidents at Brussels, and an 
International Conference on Employment 
at Paris. 


It was generally agreed by the 
Allied governments, that labour 
should receive some form of recog- 
nition for its wartime exertions 
when the Treaties of Peace were 
to be formulated. 

What shape this recognition 
should take was not, however, 
very clearly visualized by most 
national delegations. Nor were 
labour’s own representatives 
united in their views as to the most 
effective machinery for realizing 
their post-war objectives, In 
Europe, labour leaders were mak- 
ing plans for an international trade 
union federation, to be socialist in 
outlook, and dedicated to fostering 
international class solidarity. From 
Moscow, the newly entrenched 
communists hurled vituperation at 
the socialists as traitors to the 
working class, and called on world 
labour to throw off its capitalistic 
chains. And meanwhile across the 
Atlantic, the American Federation 
of Labour, led by Samuel Gompers, 
sought to win for the workers their 
fair share of the fruits of capitalist 
progress through the force of free 
collective bargaining, and put little 
faith in Government intervention 
in the affairs of labour. Canada’s 
fom Moore and P. M. (‘‘Paddy’’) 
Draper, whose 35-year-old Trades 
and Labour Congress maintained 
close ties with the AFL, were like- 
wise anti-socialist but did not 
share Gompers’ mistrust of labour 
legislation. 

In spite of their differences in 
social outlook, there was consider- 
able communication between the 
European and North American 
labour leaders both during and 
immediately after the war. Asa 
result, two separate types of pro- 
ject began to emerge as embody- 
ing labour’s post-war aspirations. 
The first was for the establishment 
of some kind of organization which 


Formerly a member of the Labour 


Department, and Canadian Govern- 
ment Delegate to many ILO meetings, 
Mr. V. C. Phelan now represents the 
ILO in this country as Director of its 
Canada Branch. 


would foster international labour 
legislation. The second was for 
the incorporation in the Peace 
Treaty of a Labour Charter, whose 
adoption would express the recog- 
nition by governments of the aims 
and objectives of working people. 

As it turned out, the Allied 
Governments were willing to con- 
cede both these proposals in 
principle. It remained for the 
British delegation, however, to 
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produce a plan, carefully worked 
out in all its details, which crystal- 
lized and made practicable the 
first and more important of the 
two proposals. 

The British plan was for the 
establishment of a government- 
sponsored international labour 
organization, to consist of a per- 
manent body of officials capable 
of dealing with labour problems 
on a full-time basis. This body 
would carry out the wishes of 
member countries as expressed at 
an annual General Conference, at 
which representatives of the 
countries would seek to reach 
agreement on labour standards. 
Such agreements would take the 
form of international labour con- 
ventions, which would impose 
treaty-like obligations on member 
nations and would be brought into 
effect through national legislation. 
Furthermore—and this was the 
concept that gave the proposed 
new organization its distinctive 
form—the Conference would be 
composed not merely of Govern- 
ment delegates, but also of 
delegates representing employers 
and workers in each member 
country. 

It will be seen that this proposal 
constituted a long step forward 
from the pre-war International 
Association for Labour Legisla- 
tion—from a loosely organized 
group of voluntary workers, to a 
large-scale official body, invested 
with constitutional authority, and 
moving towards a recognized pur- 
pose with broad power and scope. 
The new labour organization was 
to be associated with the League 
of Nations, whose creation was the 
main task of the Paris Conference, 
but it was to have an autonomous 
status. 

Britain’s proposal gained quick 
support at the Paris Conference, 
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and a nine-country Labour Com- 
mission was set up to give it 
detailed consideration, and also to 
consider the proposal for a Labour 
Charter. Samuel Gompers was 
named by the United States 
Government as one of its two 
delegates on this Commission, and 
was elected as chairman by unani- 
mous vote of the other members. 


* * * 


The major problem that had to 
be settled in regard to the new 
labour organization was the extent 
of its powers. The pre-war Asso- 
ciation had been voluntary in 
structure. On the other hand 
there was a strong body of opinion 
favouring the creation of a world 
labour parliament with power to 
enact binding international labour 
legislation. An organization of 
this kind would, of course, trans- 
cend national sovereignty. Were 
the nations prepared to accept 
such a revolutionary concept? 


In the year 1919, it seemed, they 
were very nearly ready to accept 
such a concept. The British, in 
their original proposal, approached 
it very closely. Their plan was 
that member countries would be 
bound to ratify and enforce the 
Conventions adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference unless 
their national legislatures took © 
specific action to reject them. 

It was recognized that the 
Conference’s decisions could only 
be made effective by administra- 
tive action on the part of national 
governments; and thus it seemed 
necessary to give governments the 
right to reject Conventions—but 
this was a reserve power, and it 
was intended that the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference would 
achieve the authority virtually to 
lay down labour standards for all 
member countries. 


A) 


Such was the idealistic spirit of 
the early days of the Peace Con- 
ference, that this British proposal 
met with no objections from any 
of the European countries repre- 
sented on the Labour Commission 
of the Peace Conference—except 
on the grounds that it did not go 
far enough. 


However, the American Delega- 
tion felt impelled to call attention 
to the far-reaching implications of 
this proposal. It was pointed out 
that the United States Constitu- 
tion gave jurisdiction in labour 
matters largely to the legislatures 
of the 48 states, rather than to 
the Federal Government; and that 
the Delegation could scarcely 
agree to a scheme imposing obli- 
gations that the Federal Govern- 
ment might find itself powerless 
to fulfil. It appeared further that 
some members of the U. S. Delega- 
tion were disturbed at the idea 
of a “super-state” making labour 
laws for the whole world. 

Some sort of compromise had 
therefore to be found, if the idea 
of a Labour Organization were 
not to be dropped completely— 
an eventuality which at times 
seemed more than likely as the 
discussion ranged on, with no 
solution in sight. 

Two important changes were 
eventually made in the British 
proposals. First, the proposition 
that a Convention would be bind- 
ing on a member country unless 
the Parliament took action to 
reject it was put the other way 
round: that the Convention would 
be binding if the competent 
national authority took action to 
approve and ratify it. Countries 
were under international obliga- 
tion to bring a Convention to the 
attention of the national authority; 
but it was made clear that if the 


authority took no action, the 
country’s obligation ended. 

The second important modifica- 
tion of the British proposal was 
the provision that countries having 
a federal form of government 
could at their discretion treat a 
Convention falling outside federal 
jurisdiction as though it were 
merely a ‘“Recommendation’—in - 
other words, merely bring it to 
the attention of the competent 
state or provincial authorities, 
with no procedure for ratification, 
or for the assumption of a bind- 
ing obligation. It was with great 
unwillingness that the European 
countries accepted this provision, 
since it seemed to ,.mean that 
federal countries would evade the 
ILO objective of social progress 
on a united international front. 
(In 1946 when the ILO Constitu- 
tion was revised, the provision 
was deleted, and a new section 
introduced which increased the 
responsibilities of federal states.) 

However the provision was 
obviously essential; and with its 
acceptance the Constitution of the 
new International Labour Organ- 
ization could now be approved. 
The Labour Commission of the 
Peace Conference had thus com- 
pleted the major part of its task. 
It now. remained to give considera- 
tion to the various proposals that 
had been made for a Labour 
Charter. Again there was consid- 
erable variance of opinion, but 
a nine-point Charter was at 
length agreed on, to be incorpor- 
ated into the Constitution of the 
ILO, as a declaration of the prin- 
ciples which the High Contracting 
Parties considered to be of “special 
and urgent importance’’. 

* * * 


In spite of the active role it had 
taken in the work of the Labour 
Commission, the United States was 
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to decide, after the Peace Confer- 
ence was over, not to become a 
member of either the ILO or the 
League of Nations. This, of course, 
was a political decision in which 
Samuel Gompers had no part, and 
it must be recorded that he 
canvassed his country for support 
of the ILO and of the League of 
Nations. Eventually, of course, 
under the influence of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, the United States 
was to enter the ILO and to play 
a major role in its developing 
policy. 

The rejection of the original 
British proposal as to the binding 
character of Conventions had a 
decisive influence on the character 
the International Labour Organi- 
zation was to develop. Although 
it was clearly understood that the 
whole object and purpose of for- 
mulating Conventions was that 
they should be ratified and en- 
forced by member countries, there 
was now no binding obligation to 
this effect. There remained only 
the obligation that member coun- 
tries should submit Conventions to 
their respective competent author- 
ities “‘with a view to the enaction 
of legislation or other action;” 
and if such action was not forth- 
coming the matter was ended. 


Events were to prove, however, 
that few governments were yet 
prepared, in actual fact, to concede 
as much of their sovereignty to 
an international authority as the 
original British proposal would 
have demanded. And quite apart 
from the obvious difficulties of 
federal states in regard to such a 
proposal, there was also the dil- 
emna of economically underdevel- 
oped countries which were not 
able to keep pace with the labour 
standards of the industrialized 
nations, and would therefore 
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have been obliged to reject most 
Conventions. 


Under the Paris. agreements, 
then, the ILO was given the task 
of setting goals for voluntary 
rather than semi-compulsory na- 
tional action. Its achievements in 
this endeavour will be discussed 
below. But first an account should 
be given of Canada’s participation 
in the establishment of the new 
labour organization. 


Caneda at the 
Paris Conference 


Canada’s delegation to the Paris 
Peace Conference was headed by 
Sir Robert Borden, the Prime 
Minister. It included members of 
his Coalition Cabinet, while among 
his advisers was P. M. Draper, the 
Secretary of the Trades and Labour 
Congress. 


The Canadians were not directly 
represented on the Labour Com- 
mission. But they were kept in- 
formed of its proceedings by the 
British, with whom the Dominions 
were in close association through- 
out the Conference, and whose 
delegation was known as _ the 
“British Empire” Delegation. 


In particular the Canadians, as 
representatives of a federal state, 
were consulted as to the United 
States stand in demanding special 
consideration in the ILO Constitu- 
tion for countries with that form 
of government. The view of the 
Canadians at that time was that 
their federal form of government 
would not hinder them from deal- 
ing effectively with ILO Conven- 
tions. Even though it was recog- 
nized that the subject matter of 
many of these Conventions would 
ordinarily fall within provincial 
jurisdiction, it was nevertheless 


felt that Section 132 of the British 
North America Act, which sets 
forth the treaty powers of the 
Federal Government, was wide 
enough to confer on the Parlia- 
ment of Canada any necessary 
legislative powers. As will be 


shown below, the problem was to 


prove considerably more trouble- 
some. 


But a more immediate pre-occu- 
pation was uppermost in the minds 
of the Canadians at this time. This 
was the question of the status to 
be accorded their nation, along 
with the other British Dominions, 
as members of the League of 
Nations and of the ILO. The fact 
that the Dominions were indepen- 
dent, self-governing units within 
the framework of the British Em- 
pire was not generally appreciated, 
and the suspicion persisted in some 
quarters that to accord separate 
membership to Canada and the 
other Dominions, apart from the 
British Empire, would be _ to 
present the British with six votes 
instead of one. 


The problem arose on several 
occasions at the Peace Conference, 
and among others in connection 
with membership on the Govern- 
ing Body, or executive, of the 
International Labour Organiza- 
tion. The Governing Body was 
to be composed of twelve govern- 
ment members (in addition to 
six employers’ and six workers’ 
members) of whom eight were to 
represent the states of “chief in- 
dustrial importance.”* Although 
Canada had good claims to be 
ranked within the first eight indus- 
trial states, the Labour Commis- 
sion decided that she and the other 
Dominions should be _ excluded 


* Three years later it was decided to 
increase the Governing Body to its present 
size of sixteen government members, eight 
employers’ and eight workers’ members. 


from consideration in view of 
Britain’s membership. This was a 
blow against Canada’s interna- 
tional status which had to be 
resisted. The Commission’s report 
had still to come before the plen- 
ary session of the Peace Confer- 
ence for approval; and the Cana- 
dians made full use of the interval 
to negotiate for an amendment. 
Against stubborn resistance, Sir 
Robert Borden fought and won for 
Canada the recognition by the 
plenary session of her right to be 
independently represented on the 
Governing Body, a right which 
Canada has since maintained. 

The Canadian Prime Minister 
also played an important role in 
regard to other phases of the 
Labour Commission’s report, and 
made a decisive intervention in 
framing a compromise solution to 
difficulties in regard to the Labour 
Charter which at one time threat- 
ened to block the acceptance by 
the Peace Conference of the Labour 
Commission’s work. 


The First ILO Conference: 
Washington, 1919 


Although the ILO had now 
been officially created, it existed 
as yet only om paper. How 
effective would this new and 
strangely fashioned labour organ- 
ization prove to be? 

For an answer to this question, 
the world looked to the first 
General Conference of the ILO, 
which opened in Washington on 
October 29, 1919. It was significant 
that the Labour Organization was 
getting to work well before its 
parent body, the League of Na- 
tions, which did not hold its first 
meeting until some months later. 


* * * 


The LABOUR GAZETTE of Septem- 
ber, 1919, records the preparations 
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made by an international organiz- 
ing committee for the first General 
Conference of the ILO. The agen- 
da, which had been agreed to at 
Paris, included such subjects as 
the 8-hour day and the 48-hour 
week, unemployment, and various 
aspects of the protection of women 
and children. 

To secure information on these 
subjects as a guide to the work of 
the Conference, the Organizing 
Committee adopted a procedure 
which has since become standard 
ILO practice: that of sending ques- 
tionnaires to each of the member 
countries to inquire about their 
law and practice, and their views 
on the subjects to be discussed. 

The preparation of a reply to 
this questionnaire was the first 
task of the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Labour in relation to 
the new International Labour 
Organization; and the informa- 
tion was promptly compiled and 
despatched. 

The next problem to arise was 
the appointment of a delegation to 
the Washington Conference. In 
addition to Government members, 
this was to include delegates and 
advisers representing Canadian 
employers and workers. 

The Department therefore ap- 
proached the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which nomi- 
nated S. R. Parsons, President of 
the British American Oil Company, 
and five advisers. 

As labour representatives, the 
Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada submitted the names of 
P. M. Draper as delegate and Tom 
Moore as adviser, along with four 
others. 

Then came the question of Gov- 
ernment representatives; and a 
decision had now to be made in 
regard to the position of Canada’s 
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nine provinces. It was true that 
at the Peace Conference the Cana- 
dian delegation had taken a broad 
view of the Federal Government’s 
powers to fulfil its treaty obliga- 
tions. Nevertheless the fact 
remained that the Washington 
Conference was to deal with cer- 
tain matters that were normally 
within provincial jurisdiction; and 
with others on which the jurisdic- 
tion was in doubt. 

It was therefore decided that, 
although the Dominion Govern- 
ment should name the two prin- 


cipal delegates, the provinces 
should be invited to name ad- 
visers. This was done, and all the 


provincial governments accepted 
the Dominion’s proposal. 


It is interesting to note that 
Prince Edward Island nominated 
the Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
who at that time was Leader of 
the Opposition. The Ontario 
nominee, Dr. Walter A. Riddell, 
the provincial Deputy Minister of 
Labour, was subsequently to have 
a distinguished career both as a 
member of the ILO staff and later 
as Canada’s Permanent Delegate 
to the League of Nations at 
Geneva. Dr. Riddell was on many 
occasions the Canadian Delegate 
to ILO Conferences, and is the 
only Canadian to have been elected 
Chairman of the Governing Body. 


The Canadian Delegation was 
headed by the Hon. Gideon D. 
Robertson, Minister of Labour, and 
the Hon. Newton W. . Rowell, 
President of the Privy Council. 
The Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Mr. F. A. Acland, was adviser and 
alternate delegate. 


Eight-Hour Day Objective 


The Washington Conference 
attracted wide attention both in 
Canada and abroad. Of particular 


interest, of course, was the project 
for a Convention on Hours of 
Work. 

At the time of the Washington 
Conference, the 8-hour day was 
one of the major objectives of 


labour, both in Canada, the United. 


States, and abroad. Already con- 
siderable research had been under- 
taken on the subject of industrial 
fatigue, notably in Britain, where 
studies in munitions factories dur- 
ing the war had indicated that 
the utmost in productive efficiency 
could not be attained if hours of 
work were too long. There was 
thus a substantial body of official 
and public support for the 8-hour 
day. 

However each country retained 
its fears as to the possible dangers 
that unilateral action would create, 
in the face of international busi- 
ness competition. It was widely 
hoped, therefore, that the adoption 
by the newly formed International 
Labour Organization of an Hours 
of Work Convention would be the 
dynamic factor that would set off 
national action to limit working 
hours in the major industrial 
countries of the world. 

But the subject was still a con- 
tentious one, and naturally the 
Washington Conference was not to 
adopt an Hours of Work Conven- 
tion without long and strenuous 
debate. 

The Employers’ Group brought 
in an amendment to the proposed 
Convention text, accepting the 
principle of the 8-hour day and 
48-hour week, but introducing a 
series of modifications and condi- 
tions. According to the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, ‘“‘strong opposition to the 
employers’ plan was voiced by 
various workers’ delegates”. 

P. M. Draper, the Canadian 
Workers’ Delegate, urged as a 
counter-proposal that the 8-hour 


day should be coupled with a 44- 
instead of a 48-hour week. This 
proposition was ruled out of order, 
as being contrary to the terms of 
the agenda. 

The discussion in plenary ses- 
sion “ranged over a wide field and 
brought out most of the arguments 
for and against the 8-hour day and 
48-hour week’, according to the 
LABOUR GAZETTE report. 

It took weeks of work to thresh 
out the details of the Convention, 
which gradually emerged from the 
discussions as an instrument em- 
bodying the closest to agreement 
that the various interested parties 
could come. When at length it 
was ready for the vote, it was 
evident that the drafters had done 
their work to the general satisfac- 
tion of the delegates present; for 
the Convention was adopted by 82 
votes in favour to only 8 against, 
with one abstention. It thus be- 
came Convention No. 1 of the In- 
ternational Labour Organization. 

The other items on the agenda 
were to cause less trouble. Five 
more Conventions and six Recom- 
mendations were agreed to, and 
the delegates could now return 
home, after a month of tense and 
exciting negotiation, while the 
world could begin to assess the 
results of their labours. But before 
considering this matter, it is neces- 
sary to record the steps taken to 
put the new Labour Organization 
on a permanent footing. 


Building an International 
Labour Code 


Although the drama of the Con- 
ference was over, the work of the 
ILO was just beginning. The first 
task was to establish the perma- 
nent Office of the ILO, the body 
which was to foster on a year- 
round basis the ILO’s objectives. 
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A Frenchman, Albert Thomas, was 
named as Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. A brilliant 
orator and inspiring leader, Albert 
Thomas was quick to recruit a 
staff of international officials, to 
establish communications with 
member governments, and to com- 
mence the vast tasks of compiling 
information on labour subjects 
from all over the world and of 
making it publicly available in 
printed reports and periodicals. 

Within a matter of months the 
second session of the International 
Labour Conference took place, this 
time at Genoa. Devoted entirely 
to the problems of merchant sea- 
men, this Maritime Conference 
adopted three Conventions and 
Four Recommendations, thus lay- 
ing the foundation for the struc- 
ture of international regulations 
which were later to become known 
as the International Seamen’s 
Code. 


In 1920 the ILO moved to 
Geneva, which was to become its 
headquarters. Conferences now 
followed one another annually, and 
a steady stream of Conventions 
and Recommendations embodied 
the decisions of the world’s work- 
ers, employers and Governments 
on labour standards. Workmen’s 
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compensation; one day’s rest in 
seven; inspection of emigrants; 
sickness insurance; minimum 
wage-fixing machinery; factory 
inspection: these were but a few 
of the subjects concerning which 
the ILO adopted international 
regulations at the early Geneva 
Conferences. 

Canada, of course, participated 
in all these meetings, and also, as 
one of the eight states of chief 
industrial importance, in the meet- 
ings of the Governing Body. 
Canadian labour was also repre- 
sented on the Governing Body in 
the person of P. M. Draper, one 
of the eight workers’ members. 
Mr. Draper, by means of the ties 
that the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress maintained with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour, was 
able in some degree to foster the 
interest of American labour in the 
ILO, even though their Govern- 
ment remained outside the ILO 
membership. 

* * * 

As the ILO’s work prospered, its 
stability became assured. It was 
decided to construct at Geneva a 
permanent building for the Inter- 
national Labour Office. It was 
agreed that the various member 
countries should contribute to the 


| Geneya’s Palais des 
Nations, where workers, 
employers and govern- 
ment delegates from 
almost every nation 
ae " assemble for the annual 
fe ILO Conference. 


structure by the gift of building 
materials, ornaments, or works of 
art, representing the most charac- 
teristic forms of national produc- 
tion. ; 

The Canadian delegate to the 
Conference in 1924, Mr. F. A. 


Acland, announced that Canada’s 


contribution, symbolizing its rank 
as one of the great lumber produc- 
ing countries of the world, would 
be to provide the doors on the 
main floor of the new building. 

“The doors”, he told the Con- 
ference, ‘‘will be solid and of a 
substantial character destined to 
endure not merely for years but 
for generations, and I am asked 
by the Minister of Labour to ex- 
press the hope that the nations 
now constituting the International 
Labour Organization will continue 
their interest in the work of the 
office so long as these doors will 
last, unless it should happen—a 
perhaps unlikely event—that the 
particular evils for the remedy or 
amelioration of which the Inter- 
national Labour Office was erected, 
shall have in the meantime passed 
away.” 

* * * 

In 1929, as the ILO reached the 
end of its first decade, the time 
‘-had come to take stock of the 
progress that had been achieved. 

The Chairman of the Govern- 
ing Body, Mr. Arthur Fontaine, 
made an interesting summation. 
He noted that there had been 
twelve Conferences, attended by 
delegates from some forty or fifty 
states, at which 29 Conventions 
and 33 Recommendations were 
prepared. 

What had been the progress of 
ratifications? Mr. Fontaine pointed 
out that only 32 of the member 
states were sufficiently indus- 
trialized to take an active interest 
in the regulation of working 


conditions. If all these 32 states 
had ratified every Convention, the 
total of ratifications would have 
been 768. In actual fact, the 
number registered or authorized 
by these states was 404, or 53 per 
cent of the theoretical ‘possibility. 

He pointed out that the progress 
made in regard to the subject 
matter of Conventions was usually 
considerably ahead of the actual 
number of ratifications. ‘“‘The Con- 
ventions are nearly always based 
on a large amount of practical 
experience, or at least on a wave 
of public opinion which has 
already spread far beyond the 
limits of the working class, and 
in consequence they tend to form, 
and rapidly do form, the standard 
for working conditions. All coun- 


tries gradually approach this 
standard, simply as a result of 
considering it as the normal 
condition. 


“One example, the most strik- 
ing one, will suffice. The eight- 
hour day is already considered as 
the normal working day, not only 
in the fourteen countries which 
have ratified the Convention, but 
everywhere. It is perhaps nowhere 
so firmly rooted in custom as in 
Great Britain, although Great 
Britain has not yet ratified. Every- 
where this is the standard which 
is being aimed at. It is a world 
standard...” 

This being the case, it appeared, 
from Mr. Fontaine’s analysis, that 
ILO Conventions were exercising 
two kinds of influence on world 
labour progress. In the first place 
they comprised a _ system of 
international legislation which 
had gained a remarkable degree 
of acceptance—on a_ voluntary 
basis—among member countries. 


Secondly, they served the im- 
portant function of setting stand- 
ards, towards which the less 
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developed countries could gradu- 
ally advance. 

Albert Thomas expressed the 
importance of this second function 
succinctly: ‘“‘We have taught the 
world,” he said, “to speak some- 
thing like the same language on 
social questions.” 

Nevertheless, as Mr. Fontaine 
pointed out, it was important that 
the process of ratification should 
continue, “not only because ratifi- 
cations make the workers’ position 
more secure, but also because a 
system of international legislation 
on general principles would be one 
of the strongest guarantees for 
peace in the future’. 


Yet this process of ratification, 
from which such advantages 
could be derived, was not always 
a simple matter to member 
countries, particularly where great 
and contentious issues were in- 
volved. This was true, for 
example, of the most important 
of the Washington achievements, 
the Hours of Work Convention. 
A quick review of the action taken 
on this Convention by member 
countries during the first few 
years of the ILO’s existence illus- 
trates the difficulties. 


* * * 


As has been seen, the Washing- 
ton Conference met in October 
and November of 1919. 


Within due course a certified 
text of each of the six Conventions 
and six Recommendations of the 
Conference was submitted to the 
various member governments of 
the ILO. Each of these govern- 
ments had now to consider its 
obligations under the Constitution 
of the ILO, and to decide in what 
way it was expedient to fulfil 
these requirements. 


Although the months follow- 
ing the Conference saw much 
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discussion of its accomplishments, 
the member countries were not 
precipitate in taking action to 
implement them by national legis- 
lation. 

-The major industrial countries, 
while favourably disposed to most 
of the Washington Conventions, 
were wary of ratification of the 
Hours of Work Convention. In 
Britain the Government decided 
to accept four of the six Washing- 
ton Conventions, but it was 
explained in the House of Com- 
mons that the terms of the Hours 
Convention were too rigid to be 
applied in all circumstances in 
British industry. 

Britain’s principal trade rivals, 
France and Germany, likewise 
failed to ratify, as did Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Italy and Japan. 

In 1926 an effort was made to 
break this deadlock, when Britain, 
France, Belgium, Germany and 
Italy held a meeting to consider 
whether they could agree among 
themselves to ratify the Hours 
Convention. Shortly afterwards 
Belgium ratified. A few months 
later France made a “conditional” 
ratification, stipulating that she 
would be bound only if Britain 
and Germany ratified also. The 
device proved unsuccessful in 
eliciting the particular ratifications 
desired. But the matter continued 
to be the subject of much discus- 
sion both at ILO Conferences and 
in the various countries. 

* * * 


The scope and limitations of the 
ILO were thus made clear. As 
a voluntary association it could 
set standards. And these standards 
could exercise a strong moral 
effect. But when it came to the 
formal implementation of these 
standards into legislation, the ILO ~ 
could move no faster than govern- 
ments were prepared to follow. 


The logic of this situation was 
recognized by Albert Thomas, 
who, hard as he worked to con- 
vince the world’s governments of 
the desirability of ratifying inter- 
national labour Conventions, had 
to admit that “neither govern- 
ments nor ministers can decide to 
ratify a Convention unless _ it 
accords with the prevailing public 
opinion in their country’. It is 
thus necessary, Mr. Thomas con- 
cluded, to ‘“‘endeavour to convince 
public opinion’. 


Canada and the ILO 


In 1930, P. M. Draper could say 
in Canada about the ILO: “As an 
experiment in internationalism the 
ILO is all that its sponsors hoped 
it would be. It remains only for 
the nations of the world to con- 
tinue to give it in the future the 
support they have given it in the 
past in order to make this great 
agency for world peace the com- 
plete success that it deserves to 
be.” 


This was not to say that Can- 
ada’s experiences with the ILO 
had been altogether smooth sail- 
ing. In particular, Canada’s ex- 
perience with the Hours of Work 
Convention illustrated the special 
difficulties with which a federal 
state is confronted in seeking to 
follow the ILO road to social 
progress. 


The Canadian delegates return- 
ing from the enthusiastic 
atmosphere of the Washington 
Conference, had found them- 
selves confronted with some sober 
problems with regard to the 
application of Conference deci- 
sions. What was the _ precise 
nature of Canada’s obligation in 
regard to ILO Conventions? Was 
the 8-hour day to be imposed 
by national or by _ provincial 


legislation? Was legislation in 
fact desirable—did public opinion 
really favour such a step, or 
had the Washington Conference 
advanced further than it was prac- 
ticable to follow? What were the 
other countries going to do—if 
they failed to ratify, would Can- 
ada’s ratification place her at a 
disadvantage? And in particular, 
what about the United States, 
Canada’s powerful neighbour, 
which was not even an ILO mem- 
ber, and therefore could not be 
bound by ILO standards? 

Immediate implementation of 
the Hours of Work Convention 
would have meant substantial 
changes in Canada’s industrial 
standards. Although there was 
already a certain amount of legis- 
lation on hours of work at the time 
of the Washington Conference, a 
Labour Department survey cover- 
ing 612,398 workers showed that 
only 266,236 of these were on an 
8-hour day. Even this number in- 
cluded 100,000 railway employees 
whose “basic” 8-hour day ‘“‘did not 
necessarily constitute an actual 
8-hour day,’ according to the 
LABOUR GAZETTE report. Some 
133,000 employees were working 
10 or more hours a day. 

To institute an 8-hour day, with- 
out assurance of parallel action 
by other countries, and particularly 
by the United States, would thus 
have been a drastic step. Canada’s 
concern over this situation was 
expressed by Mr. Rowell in an 
address to the American Federa- 
tion of Labour which held its 
annual meeting in Montreal, in 
June, 1920. 

“We in Canada,’ said Mr. 
Rowell, ‘“‘believe (the ILO) is not 
only in the national interest, but 
in the interest of the peace and 
progress of the United States.” 
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Turning to Mr. Gompers in the 
chair, he continued: 

I want to say to you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in all seriousness, while the 
Government of Canada must de- 
cide for itself, or the various 
governments possessing legisla- 
tive authority must decide for 
themselves, what they are going 
to do in connection with the Con- 
ventions and Recommendations 
adopted at Washington, it will 
make it much more difficult for 
our Parliaments and Legislatures 
to act if you do not move along 
the same lines at the same time. 
And I say this in the interests of 
the workers of Canada, who are 
anxious to see these laws and 
functions put into effect. 


The question of jurisdictional 
competence to legislate on hours of 
work was another crucial factor in 
Canada’s attitude towards the 
Hours Convention. It was gener- 
ally agreed that under normal cir- 
cumstances the provinces had 
jurisdiction in this field. Early in 
1920 Senator Robertson, as Min- 
ister of Labour, conceded the right 
of the provinces to enact legisla- 
tion on the 8-hour day. But he 
added that “if the Provincial 
Legislatures do not see fit to act 
in the matter, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has jurisdiction, under its 
treaty-making rights, to enact 
such legislation.” 

A different picture emerged later 
in the year, however, when the 
Department of Justice issued an 
official opinion on the jurisdictional 
question, An Order in Council ex- 
pressed the Department’s opinion 
that the treaty engagement entered 
into by the Dominion in regard to 
ILO Conventions was not such as 
to justify Dominion action under 
Section 132 of the British North 
America Act in regard to Conven- 
tions where the subject matter fell 
within provincial jurisdiction—as 
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did the Hours Convention, except 
in its application to federal works 
and undertakings. The Dominion’s 
obligation was merely to bring the 
different Conventions and Recom- 
mendations before the competent 
authority, whether Dominion or 
provincial. There was no obligation 
to enact legislation, and hence Sec- 
tion 132 could not apply. 


In accordance with this view- 
point, the Hours of Work Con- 
vention, together with the other 
Conventions and Recommendations 
adopted at the first two ILO 
Conferences, were tabled in the 
House of Commons by the Min- 
ister of Justice on May 28, 1921, 
but no legislation was introduced. 
The texts were also communicated 
officially to the provinces. 

Meanwhile the Trades and La- 
bour Congress of Canada had been 
urging the Government to take 
action, though what kind of action 
was possible seemed less and less 
clear. 

Three months after the Wash- 
ington Conference, the Congress 
called on the Federal Government 
to enact a national 8-hour work 
day, “in conformity with the Peace 
Treaty’; and suggested that if 
necessary the B.N.A. Act be 
amended to make such legislation 
possible. 

The Congress also made an ap- 
proach to the various provincial 
governments, asking that they 
enact legislation on hours of work. 
A partial success was gained when 
British Columbia passed a series 
of acts to conform with the Wash- 
ington Conventions, but the taking 
effect of the acts was made con- 
tingent upon the passing of similar 
legislation in other provinces, and 
this, unfortunately, was not forth- 
coming. 

Early in 1921 the Congress 
returned to the Federal Govern- 


ment with a two-fold suggestion: 
that it introduce the 8-hour day 
on works coming within federal 
scope; and that it call a meeting 
of Provincial Government repre- 
sentatives to facilitate joint action 
to implement the Convention 
within each province. ‘ 

Such a meeting was, in fact, 
convened in 1923. It was attended 
by representatives of workers and 
employers as well as of the Domin- 
ion and Provincial Governments, 
and it gave careful consideration 
to each of the ILO Conventions 
that had been adopted up to that 
date in terms of possible Canadian 
action. But the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association commented, 
following this Conference, that it 
seemed to be the consensus of 
opinion of delegates to the con- 
ference that implementation of the 
Hours Convention was not “prac- 
tical politics’. 

The Association, while expres- 
sing its support of several of the 
ILO Conventions, had previously 
gone on record as_ opposing 
vigorously any legislation to give 


effect to the Hours of Work Con-' 


vention. It argued that any such 
action would have “disastrous 
consequences in an undeveloped 
country such as Canada to which 
new capital must be attracted”, 
and that “it is absolutely impos- 
sible for Canada to think of 
passing such legislation unless and 
until similar legislation is passed 
in the United States.” 

In 1925 the Supreme Court con- 
firmed the view that the provinces, 
and not the Dominion, had general 
legislative competence in regard 
to the subject matter of the Con- 
vention. And so the matter rested, 
although the Trades and Labour 
Congress continued to urge on 
yoth Dominion and_ provincial 


authorities, year after year, the 
desirability of action. 

In 1930, however, an Order in 
Council officially established the 
48-hour week as the maximum for 
Federal Government employees 
(with certain exceptions). And in 
1935, the whole question of Domin- 
ion-provincial jurisdiction was 
re-opened when the Rt. Hon. R. B. 
Bennett, as Prime Minister, made 
an attempt to effectuate the Hours 
Convention for the whole country 
through federal legislation. This 
attempt will be described below. 

Meanwhile it will be appropriate 
to record the Dominion’s first suc- 
cesses in regard to ILO Conven- 
tions. 

* * * 

Among the few ILO Conventions 
which were indisputably within 
federal jurisdiction were those af- 
fecting the employment conditions 
of seamen. In spite of a certain 
reluctance to subject Canadian 
shipowners to conditions which 
were not yet generally in force in 
other countries, it was decided in 
1924 to amend the Canada Ship- 
ping Act to bring Canadian legis- 
lation into conformity with four 
ILO Maritime Conventions. 

The first of the four Conven- 
tions was designed to give financial 
protection to shipwrecked sea- 
men. It provided for the continua- 
tion of their wages during 
unemployment resulting from 
shipwreck for a period not exceed- 
ing two months. 

The other three Conventions 
were intended to protect young 
persons. They established a mini- 
mum age of 14 for the admission 
of boys to employment at sea, and 
a minimum age of 18 for their em- 
ployment as trimmers or stokers. 
They also called for compulsory 
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medical examination to establish 
the physical fitness of young sea 
voyagers. 

Although the Canada Shipping 
Act was changed in the summer 
of 1924 to correspond with the 
terms of the ILO Conventions, the 
coming into force of the amend- 
ments was postponed until the 
British Parliament should have 
imposed similar standards. on 
British shipping. This happened 
a year later. On the first of 
January, 1926, therefore, the Can- 
adian legislation came into force; 
and three months later Canada’s 
first ratifications of ILO Conven- 
tions were registered at Geneva. 

In accepting the international 
responsibilities which this action 
entailed, Canada proclaimed to 
the world her willingness to 
follow the spirit as well as the 
letter of the obligations imposed 
by ILO membership, and to parti- 
cipate in the ILO structure of 
international labour law. 

Canada has since ratified three 
other Maritime Conventions; and 
has enacted legislation which is 
expected to lead to the ratification 
of four others in the near future. 

In regard to Conventions falling 
within provincial scope, the fed- 
eral Government has consistently 
referred these to the provincial 
governments for their considera- 
tion and any action they may 
choose to take. 

The question of whether the 
Dominion should, or could, ratify 
a Convention on the basis of pro- 
vincial legislation is one that is 
fraught with both legal and poli- 
tical difficulties. No such ratifica- 
tion has as. yet been attempted; 
and thus Canada’s total record of 
ratifications does not stand high 
among the ILO member countries, 
even though the standards of 
Canadian workmen are without 
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doubt among the world’s best. But 
the existence of these Conventions 
has stimulated a _ considerable 
degree of provincial legislation; 
and has also helped to establish 
the standards that are recognized 
as normal by management and 
labour as’ well as in _ Official 
quarters. 


Action of Bennett 
Administration 


The attempt in 1935 of the Rt. 
Hon. R. B. Bennett to give effect 
by federal legislation to Conven- 
tions normally within provincial 
jurisdiction was a development of 
the greatest importance in Can- 
ada’s relationship with the ILO. 

Through the early depression 
years the ILO had urged various 
remedies for the unemployment 
crisis which, according to ILO 
figures, affected as many as 
25,000,000 workers throughout the 
world. 

In 1932, for example, meeting 
under the presidency of a Can- 
adian, the Hon. Senator G. D. 
Robertson, former Minister of 
Labour, the Conference adopted a 
resolution on unemployment call- 
ing for a bold program of national 
and international public works 
and other measures. The ILO 
also, in those years, was advo- 
cating such measures as the aboli- 
tion of overtime, and the adoption 
of social security programs, in- 
cluding in particular unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

Above all, the ILO emphasized 
the desirability of a shorter stand- 
ard work week, as a means of 
distributing available work over a 
larger number of persons. 

Reflecting the general sentiment 
for shorter hours, which by this 
time was being expressed by the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion as well as by the trade unions, 
the Canadian House of Commons 
in 1932 adopted a motion calling 
attention to the Hours of Work 
Convention and urging its imple- 
mentation throughout Canada. 
The resolution failed, however, to 
elicit any significant provincial 
action. 

Early in 1935 Mr. Bennett 
summed up for the House of 
Commons the difficulty which pre- 
vented the provinces from taking 
full advantage of their right to 
legislate on hours of work. 
“Reminding the House of the 
danger of a “mad competition in 
invitations to induce manufac- 
turers to set up their factories 
in this province or in that because 
in a particular province he may 
work his labour longer hours than 
in another’, Mr. Bennett said: 
“If that is wrong, as everyone 
agrees it must be, there is only 
one method by which it can be 
dealt with, and that is by uni- 
formity of law. The uniformity 
cannot be secured by piecemeal 
legislation, to use the language of 
the books, by one province enact- 
ing an eight-hour day law and 
another a nine-hour day; by one 
province making limitations of 
this character and another of 
another. Rather there must be 
placed upon the statute books of 
our country a broadly conceived 
statute that will ensure uniformity 
and equality in the work with 
respect to the matters in which 
the workman is interested.” 

Mr. Bennett announced his 
intention, as part of his program 
of “New Deal’ legislation, to 
ratify the Hours of Work Con- 
vention. 

Fully aware of the judicial 
opinion that hours of work 
normally came within provincial 
jurisdiction, Mr. Bennett never- 


theless argued that in recent years 
the constitutional position had 
changed. Privy Council decisions 
in the “Radio” and “Aviation” 
cases had upheld the Dominion’s 
authority under Section 132 of the 
British North America Act to 
legislate to implement interna- 
tional treaties. He reasoned that 
if Canada ratified an ILO Conven- 
tion, it would then be bound by 
the Convention as though it were 
a treaty. Having become subject 
to treaty obligations in this 
manner, Canada would then find 
power, in Section 132, to carry 
out its obligation by adopting the 
necessary legislation. 

In line with this reasoning, Mr. 
Bennett first introduced in the 
House of Commons a motion 
approving the Hours of Work 
Convention. He then introduced 
legislation to implement the terms 
of the Convention. 

In seeking Parliament’s appro- 
val of this procedure, Mr. Bennett 
stressed the desirability of sup- 
porting the ILO system, in order 
that countries competing with 
Canada might be encouraged to 
ratify Conventions in their turn, 
and thus raise their labour stand- 
ards. 

“We have sometimes com- 
plained,” he said, “of unfair 
competition and of conditions of 
living and labour in other coun- 
tries, but failure on our part to 
ratify certain Conventions that 
have been made has had the effect 
of creating a rather unfavourable 
opinion amongst other countries 
that have adopted them.” 

Members of the House of Com- 
mons were for the most part in 
accord with the principle of 
shorter working hours, but Oppo- 
sition speakers were dubious about 
the manner of procedure. Point- 
ing to the need for proceeding in 
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a correct constitutional manner, 
the Hon. Ernest Lapointe said: 
“The thing will be better done if 
it is well done.” 

As it turned out, Mr. Bennett’s 
views on the federal power to 
legislate on ILO Conventions were 
not to receive judicial support. 

The ‘‘New Deal” measures were 
referred first to the Canadian 
Supreme Court, which divided 3-3 
on the validity of Mr. Bennett’s 
action. They were then submitted 
to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, whose opinion was 
delivered in 1937. The Privy 
Council ruled that the subject of 
hours of work was normally 
within provincial jurisdiction; and 
that Section 132 of the B.N.A. Act 
did not confer on the Dominion 
the right to invade this jurisdic- 
tion. Their Lordships reasoned 
that if Section 132 were to be 
interpreted as granting such 
authority, the Federal Govern- 
ment “need only agree with a 
foreign country to enact such 
legislation: and its Parliament 
would be forthwith clothed with 
authority to . affect provincial 
rights to the full extent of such 
agreement. Such a result would 
appear to undermine the consti- 
tutional safeguards of provincial 
constitutional autonomy”’. 

Accordingly the Privy Council 
ruled that the Hours of Work Act 
was ultra vires of the Parliament 


of Canada. 
Their Lordships closed their 
decision, however, on a more 


encouraging note. “It must not 
be thought,” they concluded, “that 
the result of this decision is that 
Canada is incompetent to legislate 
in performance of treaty obliga- 
tions. In totality of legislative 
powers, Dominion and Provincial 
together, she is fully equipped. 
But the legislative powers remain 
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distributed and if . . . she incurs 
obligations they must, so far as 
legislation be concerned when 
they deal with provincial classes 
of subjects, be dealt with by the 
totality of powers, in other words, 
by co-operation between the 
Dominion and the Provinces.”* 


The pattern of Canada’s rela- 
tionship to ILO Conventions fall- 
ing within provincial jurisdiction 
was thus fixed. Short of changing 
the Constitution, she could not 
ratify them through federal legis- 
lation. And, short of obtaining 
some form of agreement which 
would be as binding on the prov- 
inces as a treaty is to the federal 
Government, she would find it 
difficult to ratify on the basis of 
provincial legislation. 

The position was examined by 
the Rowell-Sirois Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial Relations, 
and was declared to be unsatisfac- 
tory. The Commission recom- 
mended “that the Dominion and 
the provinces together should de- 
cide how international labour Con- 
ventions should be implemented.” 

Ine question has been on the 
agenda of subsequent Dominion- 
Provincial Conferences, but has 
not as yet been reached for 
discussion. (It has, however, been 
discussed at sessions of the Cana- 
dian Association of Administrators 
of Labour Legislation.) 


Meanwhile the favourable eco- 
nomic conditions of recent years, 
and the enhanced strength of 
organized labour, have been 
accompanied by a considerable 
expansion of provincial labour 
legislation. This development has 


*The Privy Council decision applied also 
to two other pieces of federal legislation, 
designed to implement 1LO Conventions 
dealing with minimum wage-fixing ma- 
chinery and the enforcernent of one day’s 
rest in seven. 


In 1946 Montreal was the seat of an important session of the International 
Labour Conference. Shown above on the Conference rostrum are Mr. E, J. 
Phelan, ILO Director-General, Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, 
who was elected President of the Conference, and Mr. Trygve Lie, Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. Part of the Canadian Delegation, shown below, 
are Mr. Gustave Francq, Workers’ Delegate, Messrs. V. C. Phelan, Paul Goulet 


and Paul Renaud, Government representatives, and in the background Messrs. 
W. L. Best and Hugh Henderson, Workers’ representatives. The Employers’ 
Delegate, not shown in this photograph, was Mr. Harry Taylor. 


brought Canada a good distance 
towards compliance with the 
three Conventions ratified by Mr. 
Bennett in 1935. 

At last year’s Conference the 
Canadian Government Delegate, 
Mr. Goulet, was able to report on 
the considerable degree of progress 
that had been achieved. But he 
found it necessary to emphasize 
“that the provinces are fully 
autonomous as regards the subject 
matter of these Conventions, and 
that efforts on the part of federal 
authorities to obtain complance 
are therefore necessarily limited in 
scope.” 


The ILO Today 


To revert now to the main story 
of the ILO. There is no space here 
to describe the Conference’s action 
on the many draft Conventions and 
Recommendations that came before 
it. We have traced the growth of 
the Organization up to the depres- 
sion years. Its war and post-war 
experiences, leading up to the re- 
markable new role it has only re- 
cently undertaken in international 
affairs, can be quickly told. 

Through the latter part of the 
*thirties, Germany, Spain, Italy 
and Japan one by one left the ILO, 
as they abandoned the League of 
Nations. 

In the summer of 1939, with the 
world poised on the brink of war, 
the member governments of the 
ILO agreed that in the event of 
crisis the Organization should so 
far as possible continue its activi- 
ties. Thus, in the spring of 1940, 
the ILO was making preparations 
for its annual Conference when the 
Nazi onslaught descended on the 
Lowlands. 

The ILO might conceivably have 
remained at Geneva, in an attempt 
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to retain some sort of international 
status above the battle. But an 
organization devoted to the in- 
terests of the workers was inevit- 
ably linked with the cause of free- 
dom. 

Led by its Director, John Winant, 
the ILO abandoned the neutrality 
of Switzerland, and, at the invita- 
tion of the Canadian Government, 
established wartime headquarters 
at Montreal. Here its fund of ex- 
perience in labour and social ques- 
tions was put to the use of the 
Allied cause. The ILO prepared 
studies on such matters as wage 
and price controls, manpower utili- 
zation, industrial fatigue, absen- 
teeism, and factory standards. 
Through the loan of experienced 
officials, it provided aid to govern- 
ments faced with a host of eco- 
nomic problems. John Winant 
himself left the ILO, to become 
President Roosevelt’s wartime am- 
bassador at London. E. J. Phelan, 
who had been concerned with the 
ILO since the days of the British 
preparations for the Paris Peace 
Conference, and who had been 
Albert Thomas’ first appointee to 
the staff of the International 
Labour Office, took over the war- 
time direction of the ILO. 

An important phase of the Or- 
ganization’s work at this time, had 
to do with reconstruction planning 
for the post-war period. In 1944 
the ILO conducted at Philadelphia 
the first of the great international 
conferences at which the United 
Nations were to formulate their 
post-war objectives. 

Here was adopted the Philadel- 
phia Charter, which redefined the 
role the ILO was to play in the 
post-war world in the service of 
Labour. Here were reasserted the 
great principles that “lasting peace 
can be established only if it is 
based on social justice,” and that 
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“poverty anywhere constitutes a 
danger to prosperity everywhere.” 
The Declaration set forth the sol- 
emn obligation of the ILO to fur- 
ther among the nations of the 
world programs which will achieve 
full employment and the raising of 
standards of living, social security, 
protection for the life and health 
of workers, effective recognition of 
the right of collective bargaining, 
equality of educational and voca- 
tional opportunity, and other basic 
objectives. 

Reflecting the great post-war 
objectives of the time, the Confer- 
ence adopted three Recommenda- 
tions on full employment policy, 
and three Recommendations call- 
ing respectively for a comprehen- 
sive plan of social _ security 
measures, a complete medical care 
program, and a system to provide 
for the rehabilitation of veterans 
of the Armed Forces. 


One of the Canadian Govern- 
ment Delegates was Mr. Paul 
Martin, then Parliamentary Assist- 
ant to the Minister of Labour. In 
summing up the Conference’s 
achievement, Mr. Martin pointed 
out what a long way the world had 
come in social progress during the 
ILO’s 25-year history. “Agree- 
ment was reached,” he declared, 
“on principles which a quarter of 
a century ago would have been 
labelled as revolutionary—labelled 
by beneficiaries of privileges as 
political, economic and_ social 
disaster.” 

No sooner had the war ended, 
than the ILO, in the fall of 1945, 
was again on European soil, hold- 
ing its first post-war Conference in 
liberated France. 

In 1946 Canada was for the first 
time the host country to an Inter- 
national Labour Conference. At 
this session, held in Montreal, the 
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Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, became the 
second Canadian to act as Presi- 
dent of an ILO Conference. 


In his Presidential Address, Mr. 
Mitchell stressed the task of the 
ILO in giving hope to the peoples 
of war-ravaged countries for the 
extension of social justice and the 
progressive improvement of living 
standards. 


“The principles of social justice,” 
he declared, “must be applied to 
our economic and social life, find- 
ing ultimate expression in their 
respective legislative decisions. To 
the extent that the International 
Labour Organization may help in 
the realization of this objective, its 
work must be worth while as 
essential to human progress.” 


The Montreal Conference 
marked a turning point in the 
ILO’s activities. The Constitu- 
tion of the Organization was 
thoroughly revised, to equip it 
better to carry on its post-war 


functions. The Conference also 
agreed that the ILO, having 
outlived its parent body, the 


League of Nations, should now 
enter into association with the 
newly-formed United Nations 
Organization as a_ specialized 
agency. 

In 1948 with its return from 
Montreal to its permanent head- 
quarters at Geneva, the ILO had 
completed its post-war reconstruc- 
tion and had returned to normal 
functioning. 


* * * 


The retirement of E, J. Phelan 
as Director-General of the ILO 
marked the end of an era. Mr. 
Phelan had been associated with 
the ILO throughout its history. To 
succeed him, the ILO acquired its 
present Director-General, Mr. 
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David Morse, who at the time of 
his appointment was U.S. Under 
Secretary of Labour. Under Mr. 
Morse, the Organization has had to 
face the task of adapting itself to 
a world that has changed indeed 
since the period of the Versailles 
Treaty. 


In response to these changed and 
changing world conditions, the 
emphasis and scope of the ILO 
have altered. No longer primarily 
concerned with European prob- 
lems, the ILO has ‘“‘decentralized,” 
and is dealing with the needs of 
the awakening labour movements 
in such lands as India, Pakistan 
and Indonesia. It has held Re- 


gional Conferences in Latin 
America, Asia, and the Middle 
East. 


The ILO has also changed its 
emphasis industrially. Through its 
newly-developed industrial com- 
mittees, it is giving attention to 
the problems of specific indus- 
tries such as was hardly possible 
at General Conferences, The ILO 
also has created committees of 
experts in such fields as accident 


prevention, industrial hygiene, 
juvenile employment, women’s 
work, “white collar’ workers, 
migration, social security and 
recreation. 


Perhaps the most significant ex- 
tension of ILO activities, however, 
has been its embarkation on what 
David Morse describes as an “oper- 
ational” program by means of 
which the ILO is lending concrete 
assistance to member countries in 
such fields as employment service 
organization and industrial train- 
ing. Through participation in the 
United Nations program of techni- 
cal assistance to underdeveloped 
countries (commonly associated 
with President Truman’s ‘Point 
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Four” program) the ILO is further 
expanding its operational activi- 


ties. 
* * * 


But what of the ILO’s achieve- 
ment in its original field, which 
continues to represent its basic 
function—that of developing 
international labour legislation? 

In 1934 Harold Butler, who 
had succeeded Albert Thomas as 
Director, could boast that ILO 
conventions touched almost every 
phase of industrial life, and con- 
stituted a “real international 
labour code’. 

Addressing the annual meeting 
of the American Federation of 
Labour, shortly after the United 
States Government had announced 
its intention to join the ILO, Mr. 
Butler pictured the position of a 
worker whose country had put the 
major ILO Conventions into effect. 

“First of all he cannot be 
employed until he is 14 years 
old, in industry or commerce. 
While under the age of 16 he 
may not work at night in any 
industry, and in most industries 
not till he is 18. His hours of 
work in any industrial occupa- 
tion may not as a rule exceed 
48 per week and he will be 
entitled to one day’s rest in 
seven. If he meet with an 
accident or is stricken by any 
of the principal industrial diseases, 
he will have the protection of 
a  government-controlled fund 
against sickness, old age or 
invalidity. Finally, if he is unem- 
ployed, a government employ- 
ment service will help him to 
find a job, and if he cannot do 
so, he and his family will be 
preserved from destitution by a 
state scheme of insurance or 
relief. 

“IT might add that if he is a 
seaman, he can apply for a job 


to an employment office jointly 
administered by shipowners and 
seamen. When he is engaged, it 
will be under articles of agree- 
ment protecting his rights, and 
if he meets with shipwreck, he 
will be entitled to be repatriated 
and compensated during the period 
of unemployment at the cost of 
the shipowner.” 

Were today’s Director-General 
to continue Mr. Butler’s outline, 
in terms of the provisions of 
more recent ILO Conventions, he 
would be able to dwell on some 
outstanding improvements. He 
would first point out that today’s 
worker, if subject to ILO stan- 
dards, is on a work week of 40 
rather than 48 hours. He is 
entitled to vacations with pay. 
The payment of his wages is 
protected by legislation. .If he 
migrates to another country, he 
is entitled to the same standard 
of working conditions as_ the 
native-born worker. And—of 
supreme importance in a world 
threatened by totalitarianism— 
he has the guaranteed right to 
join a trade union and enjoy the 
benefits of free collective bar- 
gaining. Finally, the standards 
erected for his protection are 
guarded by a system of govern- 
ment labour inspection. 

Today the ILO has increased 
the number of its Conventions to 
98. Well over a thousand ratifi- 
cations of these Conventions have 
been registered. 
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The sum total of this achieve- 
ment cannot be measured. For, as 
Mr. Paul Goulet, the Canadian 
Government Delegate, declared to 
last year’s International Labour 
Conference: “A thousand ratifi- 
cations of ILO Conventions, vital 
as they are, do not begin to tell 
the story of the progress in human 
welfare that the ILO has helped 
to activate. 

“For whether they are imme- 
diately ratified or not, these 
Conventions establish guidemarks 
for the future course of the 
world’s social policy. 

“The ILO now has thirty years 
behind it,” Mr. Goulet concluded, 
“encompassing a rich and varied 
achievement. The work of these 
decades justifies our confidence 
that as the problems of our age 
change, the ILO will have the 
flexibility to adapt itself to 
changing world demands, and will 
thus continue to play its proud 
role in the history of man’s 
struggle to attain peace, pros-~ 
perity and social justice.” 

And—to conclude this review 
with a further quotation from 
the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell’s 
Presidential Address to the Mont- 
real Conference of the JLO— 
“Unless we make social justice 
the cornerstone of our respective 
national lives and the basis of 
international policies, devastation 
and destruction must by the very 
nature of things be the lot of 
mankind.” 
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Prairie Assignment 


by Harry J. Walker 
Editor-in-Chief, LABOUR GAZETTE 


Dramatic Origin of a Famous Canadian Statute 


On a bleak day in November, 
1906, a young Canadian Deputy 
Minister stepped briskly down the 
gang-plank from the red-funnelled 
Cunarder “Caronia” to its pier at 
New York. It was the New York 
of Rectors and the ‘‘Red Mill’, but 
this alert young man had neither 
the inclination nor the time for 
the attractions of Broadway. 

Besides, he had just been handed 
a telegram from the Prime Min- 
ister of Canada, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, assigning him to an 
urgent mission to the prairies. 

As Deputy Minister of Labour 
and ‘‘trouble shooter” for Laurier, 
William Lyon Mackenzie King had 
just completed successfully a 
delicate job of telling the British 
Government, through fiery David 
Lloyd George, that it would be an 
act of colonial statesmanship if 
His Majesty’s Government would 
amend its emigration legislation 
so as to prevent strike-breakers 
coming to Canada. 

The White Ensign and the “Red 
Duster” flew the Seven Seas in 
those days of Britain’s two-power 
navy. Trade then did follow the 
Flag; and the Bank of England 
then controlled the counting 
houses of the world. And with 
the Statute of Westminster only 
on the loom of the future, Canada 
was still a colony. 
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In the Downing Street office 
of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, they listened with great 
attention as  lLaurier’s young 
deputy, politely, but firmly, indi- 
cated the wishes of the Canadian 
Parliament. 

An amendment to the Merchant 
Shipping Bill was rushed through 
the House of Commons even as 
young "Mrs— kine) Bsatee ieee 
galleries. This stopped the emigra- 
tion to Canada, by false represen- 
tations, of strike-breakers in the 
guise of immigrants. Back home 
in Canada, “Paddy”? Draper and 
the Trades and Labour Congress 
applauded. 

Mr. King had earned a respite 
for himself, but Sir Wilfrid and 
Rodolphe Lemieux waited impa- 
tiently for him in the East Block, 
centre of political gravity in 
Canada. 

(Little did he think then that 
one day he would wait there in 
the conning tower of the Nation 
while directing far more momen- 
tous operations, or that he would 
fly the Atlantic on lonely missions, 
too grave to be delegated, or even 
to be shared in human consulta- 
tion.) 


Prairie Mission 


The telegram informed him of 
a critical situation in the Canadian 
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West where an eight months’ coal 
strike in the Lethbridge area had 
resulted in a desperate situation. 
Farmers were burning fence posts 
and straw stacks. Two provincial 
governments and municipal com- 
mittees, backed by health officers, 
were appealing to the Federal 
Government to do_ something 


’ quickly to avert disaster.as zero 


temperatures and blizzards swept 
the prairies, bringing dangerously 
close to many people the im- 
minence of death by freezing. 

Within 24 hours of his return 
to Ottawa, he was on his way, via 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. He 
has left a meticulous record of 
that journey in the reports which 
he wrote for the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
official publication of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. Even after a 
lapse of 43 years, his restrained 
and factual reporting tells a 
dramatic story. One senses the 
gathering crisis in the march of 
events and in his observations on 
the situation as he formulated his 
plans. 

What that young officer of the 
Department of Labour was turn- 
ing over in his mind as the crisis 
gripped Western Canada was 
something that was to have a 
profound influence on the future 
of industrial relations in this and 
other countries. 

As he looked out his car window 
he noted that a bitter winter had 
already set in across the prairies. 
“For miles on either side of the 
railway,” he wrote, “were bleak 
stretches of snow-covered ground, 
nothing to be seen anywhere 
except the solitary dwelling of 
some settler and, now and then, 
a coyote or prairie wolf.” 


Plea Mekes Headlines 


At Winnipeg he had _ been 
handed a sheaf of material on 


the developing crisis. Included 
was an open letter to Sir Wilfrid— 
an appeal so compelling that it 
had made headlines across the 
country. The district of Ramsay, 
from its headquarters in the ham- 
let of Bladworth, Saskatchewan, 
faced deadly peril. Its chairman, 
William Ramsay—after pointing 
out that the settlers were burn- 
ing bramble, twisted hay and 
grain; that the schools were closed; 
that the Saskatchewan Hotel (a 
thirty-roomed structure) had only 
one stove going, and that a 
blizzard was blowing in sub-zero 
temperature—lashed out in these 
words: 

We are informed that those 
persons operating the mines of the 
people are disputing over their 
rights—regardless of the right of 
the people to live. 

I would respectfully ask that 
you, sir, put an end to a dispute 
that is intolerable, and the main- 
tenance of which endangers the 
life and happiness (inalienable 
rights of all free people) of all 
settlers. 

I ask you, sir, on behalf of a 
suffering people, that by the 
powers vested in you the right of 
eminent domain be exercised. 

I can assure you, sir, without 
exaggeration, that this matter is 
one of life and death to the settlers 
here, one requiring immediate 
action. 

Your obedient humble servant, 

Wm. L. RAMSAY 
Chairman of Committee. 


The Canadian people were 
shocked and none more so than 
the young deputy on whom rested 
a tremendous responsibility. For- 
tunately his whole training and 
philosophy had conditioned him 


-to assess the essentials of the 


situation and to prescribe an im- 
mediate’ remedy. His difficulty 
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was going to be to make the 
embittered disputants accept it 
whether they liked it or not. 


New Concepts of ‘“‘Rights’’ 


This last outburst from a com- 
munity, frightened and suffering 
acutely, confirmed his own belief 
in two fundamentals: 


(1) That, under certain circum- 
stances, the rights, real or 
fictitious, of two parties to 
an industrial conflict must be 
subordinated to the rights of 
a third—the Community, or 
even the Nation. 


(2) That if some machinery could 
be established it could be a 
medium, with effective pub- 
licity, of exposing and 
remedying the underlying 
causes and injustices in in- 
dustrial disputes. 


These two principles—with their 
variants and concomitants of col- 
lective bargaining and a ‘“‘cooling- 
off’ period—are inherent in 
arbitration and conciliation pro- 
cedures of today. But in those 
days, with our pioneering concepts 
of “rugged individualism” and 
“the public-be-damned”’ attitude, 
it was too new and much too 
heretical for general acceptance 
as sound labour economics, or 
sociology. 


As he mused on that train 
journey upon the ugly manifesta- 
tions of human cussedness and 
greed that would imperil innocent 
lives, young Mr. King was deter- 
mined he would pioneer in what 
he believed was in the interests 
of social justice. 

Shortly after he stepped off the 
train at Lethbridge he realized 
that the long-standing dispute had 
hardened into defiant unyielding 
attitudes on both sides without 
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any interest in the consequences 
to suffering fellow citizens, not 
even remotely concerned in the 
causes, but vitally affected by the 
results. 


Straight Talk 


He had to break down the 
resistance of the recalcitrants in 
union halls and behind the doors 
of company offices. They were 
not even talking to each other 
except out of the corners of their 
mouths. But King talked straight 
at them. They were still sullen 
and time was running out. 


More frantic appeals had come 
to him but the appeals now were 
edged with sharpness on the 
part of responsible Saskatchewan 
officials. These men began to 
talk rough. 


Doughty W. R. Motherwell 
wrote from the Executive Council 
at Regina: 

It will not do to prolong negotia- 
tions in the matter of the coal 
strike. In my opinion, it has 
reached such a crisis that the 
government has no alternative but 
to issue an ultimatum at once. We 
cannot afford to dally with negotia- 
tions for the sake of diplomacy 
when the people are perishing 
without coal. 


His deputy was even tougher: 

We cannot allow the people of 
Saskatchewan to suffer from cold 
while these people are negotiating 
as to the terms on which they will 
mine coal. ‘Desperate diseases 
need desperate remedies.” This 
country is approaching a crisis in 
its economic history; and if these 
people cannot be persuaded to mine 
coal peaceably there seems to me 
but one alternative. 


The patient persevering King 
seized on this as something to 
persuade reason in both camps. 


Here was an aroused _ public 
opinion coming on to the field late, 
as Blucher did at Waterloo, but 
definitely coming into action. 


In after years these multiplying 
evidences of the cleansing power 
of public opinion convinced the 
lone conciliator throughout his 
outstanding career as a Canadian 
political leader and elder states- 
man of the value of this incalcul- 
able asset in applying democratic 
techniques to problems of human 
welfare. (Witness his recent in- 
sistence on the setting up of 
the Parliamentary Committee on 
Prices. ) 


“Back-room” Diplomacy 


With this stimuli and his own 
formula, King went to work again 
on the “Back-room boys’’. 


Soon he had them considering 
the minimum basis of settlement 
even from their own respective 
views. These he quickly presented 
to the opposing group. For three 
days, and at all hours, he stalked 
the rival headquarters as _ the 
emissary of reason and _ the 
conscience of the Canadian public. 
Tactfully, and in impeccable good 
faith, he whittled down all 
demands and counter proposals to 
something like a common denom- 
inator. 

The major point at _ issue 
revolved about the question of 
full recognition of the mine 
workers’ union and the concession 
of the check-off. It was the then 
familiar story—which still has a 
faintly reminiscent ring—of a 
Company who would meet only 
its own employees or a committee 
of them, and of employees equally 
determined to meet the Company 
through representatives of the 
Union, some of whom were not in 
the employ of the Company. 


A complicating factor was the 
absence, at considerable distance 
from the scene, of the managing 
director of the company and the 
reluctance of the workers (in the 
last stages of the dispute) to 
accept settlement without consul- 
tation with the International pres- 
ident of the Union at Indianapolis. 

Then, there were shades of 
interpretation to reduce to terms 
that meant the same thing to both 
parties. 

Finally the young conciliator 
wrote the clauses concerning union 
recognition. His clear-cut presen- 
tation, impartiality, and his insist- 
ence on a speedy settlement in 
the face of an imminent death 
toll for the guilt of which the 
Canadian public would be the 
judge—turned the tide and 
brought about a resumption of 
work and coal production. 

Even in the final stages, the 
miners were dubious about a 
matter of union protocol—whether 
International headquarters in In- 
dianapolis would accept the new 
clauses pertaining to union secur- 
ity. Harassed by all the other 
considerations in the snarled case, 
King now had to decide whether 
he should remain on the scene or 
go to Indianapolis with a com- 
mittee of miners. 

Misunderstanding, either’ at 
Lethbridge or Indianapolis, could 
still bog down the negotiations he 
had almost brought to fruition. 
His immediate presence and 
counsel were required at all points 
of contact. In his own mind he 
was uneasy as to storms delaying 
communications and he was tor- 
tured by the approaching spectre 
of tragedy in all those prairie 
homesteads. Balancing all the 
factors, he boarded the first train 
for Indianapolis. He had no sooner 
arrived when he received the 
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managing director’s acceptance of 
his formula. King showed it to 
the miners’ committee, who also 
approved. The strike was over. 


Disaster Averted 


Production was immediately 
stepped up to meet the emergency 
and Western Canada was saved. 
It was the young deputy, who, 


more than any other human 
agency, had averted disaster in 
the West. 


But it all need not have hap- 
pened. That was the irrefutable 
fact that impressed itself upon 
him. Back at his desk in Ottawa 
he wrote the motif of his convic- 
tion in the LABOUR GAZETTE: 


_ When it is remembered that 
organized society alone makes 
possible the operation of mines 
to the mutual benefit of those 
engaged in the work of production, 
a recognition of the obligations 
due society by the parties is some- 
thing which the State is justified 
in compelling if the parties them- 
selves are unwilling to concede it. 

In any civilized community 
private rights should cease when 
they become public wrongs. Clear- 
ly, there is nothing in the rights 
of parties to a dispute to justify 
the inhabitants of a province be- 
ing brought face to face with a 
fuel famine amid winter condi- 
tions, so long as there is coal in 
the ground, and men and capital 
at hand to mine it. Either the 
disputants must be prepared to 
leave the differences which they 
are unable to amicably settle to 
the arbitrament of such authority 
as the State may determine most 
expedient, or make way for others 
who are prepared to do so. 


Sir Wilfrid summoned him to 
offer congratulations. King offered 
suggestions for the machinery of 
compulsory investigation. 

“Well, then, draft such a law’, 
said Laurier. 
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Formula for Industrial 
Peace 


By this time the Christmas 
season was in full swing in the 
social life of the Capital in that 
nostalgic interlude before two 
world wars had put its blight on 
the hopes of mankind. But for 
young Deputy Minister King 
there could be no skating parties 
at Rideau Hall. By day he worked 
upon the problems of his Depart- 
ment, but by night he concentrated 
on spelling out his new formula 
and writing it into a code of in- 
dustrial relations. 


Here was his chance, born out 
of the social-economic conflicts of 
the new and strident machine age, 
to do something for the “little 
people” who must serve it. He 
realized that the machine could 
be a Juggernaut, crushing the lives 
and hopes of those who worked 
in factory, mill, mine or railway; 
or it could be a factor in achieving 
a standard of living, coupled with 
production, far beyond anything 
yet attained. 


He drew upon the experiences 
of New Zealand and Australia, 
but he went farther in the de- 
velopment of a national social 
consciousness by legislative enact- 
ment. 


Setting a Pattern 


The result was the adoption by 
the Canadian Parliament in 1907 
of the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act. In it he did not take 
away from Labour any right—not 
even the right to strike. And he 
gained for Labour a right which it 
never had—the right of investi- 
gation, at public expense, and with 
the full light of publicity, into 
any deleterious situation likely to 
develop into a strike or lockout. 


The only compulsory feature was 
to place in abeyance, by law, the 
right to strike or lockout (and 
this affected employers as well) 
until the dispute had been the 
subject of investigation and conci- 
liation. 


It was the first legislation to 
impose what is popularly known as 
“the cooling-off’ period. The main 
principles of the Act have since 
been incorporated in the laws of 
several countries. The Transvaal 
(now a part of the Union of South 
Africa) saw its merit in 1909, and 
Norway adopted it in 1915. Its 
major principles were written also 
into the United States Railway 
Labour Disputes Act, 1926. 


It immediately set a pattern in 
industrial relations and changed 
the entire concept of the tradi- 
tional conflict role of employer 
versus employee to an insistence 
upon the recognition by the bel- 
ligerents of the rights of the com- 
munity, hitherto ground between 
the upper and the nether mill- 
stones of management and labour. 

It did more than that. Through- 
out its history the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation. Act has 
been applied, as was intended, to 
disputes involving conditions of 
work of all kinds and to disputes 
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concerning union questions (in- 
cluding demands for union recog- 
nition). From it stemmed, in 
broadening circles, the logical 
development of discussions and 
settlements that impinged directly 
upon questions of union recogni- 
tion and collective bargaining. 

The practical results of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act were apparent almost im- 
mediately. The long record of 
industrial disputes settled in this 
country without recourse to strike 
or lockout is irrefutable evidence 
of its efficacy. What it has saved 
to Labour, to the employers and 
to the community is something 
beyond computation. 

Its principles have been ampli- 
fied in the present Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act. While the new measure 
is stream-lined to include such 
features as compulsory collective 
bargaining, certification of bar- 
gaining representatives, compul- 
sory arbitration of misinterpreta- 
tions of violations of existing 
agreements, maintenance of the 
status quo in terms of employ- 
ment during reference to con- 
ciliation—the machinery is geared 
to the motive power provided in 
the original formula drafted by a 
young man of vision 43 years ago. 
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CONCILIATION 
LAW AND © 
PRACTICE IN 
CANADA 


by Ronald Hooper 


Industrial Relations Officer, 
Department of Labour 


Federal legislation designed to prevent or 
settle labour disputes stems from the 
founding of the Labour Department, half 
a century ago. The following article 
describes the incidents that have led to 
changes in the conciliation system in 
response to the needs of labour, manage- 
ment, and the general public. 


Ever since Jacob went to work 
for his Uncle Laban and after 
seven years of toil received the 
wrong wife in payment there have 
been disputes of one kind or 
another between employers of 
labour and those who work for 
them. Jacob, it will be recalled, 
protested bitterly against the 
injustice done him, but his 
employer-uncle was a law unto 
himself and so Jacob had to make 
the best of it. 


It seems strange in these fast- 
moving days to realize how many 
centuries were to elapse before any 
intelligent action was taken to 
prevent or to bring about a just 
settlement of industrial disputes. 
Britain took the lead in the early 
part of the nineteenth century 
when the ancient prohibition 
against concerted action on the 
part of British workmen to better 
their conditions was removed. The 
early and mid-Victorian eras of 
industrial England have been 
justly called the Dark Ages of 
Industry, but the industrial victims 
of that day did not suffer in vain. 
The public conscience of Britain 
was roused, and the need for some 
humanizing influence or force to 
control the actions of employers in 
their relations with their workers 
began to emerge. This led to a 
more tolerant attitude by Parlia- 
ment towards the formation of 
trade unions, and the first legis- 
lative enactments in history 
designed to prevent and settle 
labour disputes soon followed. 

In due time Canada followed 
Britain’s lead. Statutory provision 
of machinery for the settlement of 
labour disputes was first made by 
the provinces of Ontario, Nova 
Scotia, British Columbia and 
Quebec. Ontario took the lead in 
1873 when it passed an act which 
provided for local boards of con- 
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ciliation to be set up on agreement 
between employers and workers. 
It is notable that the act restricted 
the scope of the boards to disputes 
not involving any question of 
wages. It was considered an 
unjustifiable interference with the 
freedom of contract to allow any 
outside agency to deal with wages. 
It is not surprising therefore that 
the Ontario act became a dead- 
letter long before it was repealed 
in 1911. Except for a compulsory 
arbitration law passed in Nova 
Scotia in 1888, all the earlier acts 
had few compulsory features. They 
provided generally for voluntary 
conciliation and, if the parties 
agreed, for arbitration. Like the 
Ontario act they too were later 
repealed. 


The Dominion entered the field 
in 1900 when the Conciliation Act 
was passed. This Act, besides 
making provision for the estab- 
lishment of a labour ministry, 
had for its object the prevention 
and settlement of labour disputes 
by some form of voluntary 
conciliation. The» Act) ‘was. a 
permissive measure merely; it 
contemplated the active friendly 
intervention by the newly-created 
Department of Labour, under 
certain circumstances, in the 
adjustment of disputes, and the 
extension of the principle of con- 
ciliation and arbitration through 
voluntary action by the parties 
themselves. 

The inspiration and the driving 
force behind this important piece 
of legislation was a young man, 
W. L. Mackenzie King, who, when 
the labour ministry was set up 
under the Honourable William 
Mulock, was appointed to be its 
first Deputy Minister. 

The first settlement under the 
new Conciliation Act came within 
a few weeks, when a strike took 
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place of the mill operators of a 
cotton company at Valleyfield, 
Que. There had been a strike 
among certain labourers employed 
in some excavation work on the 
company’s premises, and troops 
had been brought from Montreal 
to quiet disturbances said to have 
been created by these strikers. On 
arrival of the troops the company’s 
mill operators also went on strike 
in resentment over this method of 
dealing with fellow-workers. They 
objected to troops being brought 
to the mills for the purpose, as 
they claimed, of intimidating the 
labourers. The good offices of the 
Labour Department were then 
asked for and the Deputy Minister, 
Mr. King, went to Valleyfield. One 
day later, after several interviews 
with both parties, a settlement was 
arranged on the understanding 
that the troops should be im- 
mediately withdrawn and all the 
men returned to work, no discrim- 
ination to be made against em- 
ployees merely because of their 
having taken part in the strike. 


In 1904 a serious strike of nearly 
2,000 employees of the Dominion 
Iron and Steel Company took place 
at Sydney, N.S. At the urgent 
request of the Sydney Board of 
Trade, the Minister of Labour 
offered the services of the Depart- 
ment if the disputing parties were 
willing to accept them. The com- 
pany’s attitude toward government 
intervention was non-committal; 
but the workers’ leaders left no 
doubt as to their wishes. They 
replied to the Minister as follows: 
“We prefer to be left to settle this 
dispute ourselves in our own way. 
Thanks for kind offer.” Further 
efforts were then made by the 
Sydney Board of Trade but with- 
out avail, and the situation became 
further complicated by the bring- 
ing in of troops for the alleged 
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purpose of preventing violence and 
rioting. Correspondence between 
the workers and the Labour 
Department then followed over a 
period of two weeks with the 
result that the workers decided to 
accept the friendly offices of the 
Government. Mr. King went to 
Sydney and three days later a 
settlement was reached and the 
strike brought to an end. However 
another dispute developed, this 
time a minor one between munic- 
ipal authorities and the militia 
department over who should pay 
for the transportation and feeding 
of the troops. 


The year 1906 was marked by 
several serious industrial distur- 
bances, a fact which led a year 
later to the passing of new legisla- 
tion better designed to cope with 
such situations. There was, for 
instance, a strike of sawmill hands 
at Buckingham, Que., and strikes 
of street railway employees at 
Hamilton, Ont., and Winnipeg, 
Man. In neither of these cases 
was the intervention of the Depart- 
ment of Labour sought, and in all 
cases troops had to be brought in 
to preserve order. At Buckingham, 
a serious riot occurred in which 
two strikers were shot and several 
others seriously injured, while one 
detective was killed and several 
others badly hurt. It is fitting to 
mention that intervention of the 
Labour Department at Bucking- 
ham, though offered at the outset 
upon the request of the workers, 
was not permitted by the em- 
ploying company. Had such in- 
tervention been allowed it is not 
improbable that such deplorable 
incidents would not have hap- 
pened. 

The year 1906 demonstrated 
that there are two aspects in which 
a labour dispute presents itself to 
the general public; first, that in 


which the average citizen is only 
remotely concerned; second, that 
in which he is personally affected. 
A strike in a cotton mill or shoe 
factory, for instance, affects the 
printer, plumber or professional 
man only in so far as it may serve 
to depress commercial conditions 
in a particular area; while on the 
other hand, a street railway strike 
or a coal miners’ strike causes 
personal inconvenience and an- 
noyance to the population of a 
whole city or even province, and 
may cause actual suffering to many 
who are not even remotely con- 
nected with the disturbance. 


A strike of several months’ 
duration in the Alberta coal fields 
in 1906, resulting in a coal short- 
age of disastrous proportions to 
those who had to face the rigours 
of a Prairie winter, bought to the 
front the fact that the Canadian 
public was entitled under such 
circumstances to exercise a degree 
of legislative pressure, if not to 
compel the settlement of industrial 
disputes, at least to ensure that 
the dispute is fully investigated 
by some properly’ constituted 
authority before a_ strike is 
resorted to which might cause 
widespread commercial havoc and 
human distress. 


In the Alberta coal dispute the 
consent of the parties to govern- 
ment intervention was not secured, 
but, nevertheless, at the urgent 
request of the Premier of Saskat- 
chewan, who was gravely con- 
cerned about dwindling coal sup- 
plies in his province, Mr. King 
went to the scene of the trouble 
and successfully mediated the 
nine-months’ strike. In his sub- 
sequent report to the government 
Mr. King gave expression to a 
life-long social philosophy in these 
words: “In any civilized com- 
munity private rights should cease 


when they become public wrongs.” 
He followed this up by recom- 
mendations for new legislation, 
recommendations which were soon 
to form the basis of ‘the well- 
known Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act which was passed in 
1907. This important Act will be 
discussed in some detail later. 


It should here be pointed out 
that in practically every dispute 
dealt with under the Conciliation 
Act between 1900 and 1906, and 
certainly in all the more important 
disputes, strikes had actually been 
in progress for some time before 
the intervention of the Labour 
Department was sought. This 
added to the difficulties of the 
Department’s conciliator, Mr. King, 
in bringing about settlements. His 
success, therefore, in the many 
cases with which he had to deal is 
in itself the best tribute possible 
both to his wisdom and _ his 
patience. 


The Conciliation and 
Labour Act, 1906 


Even before the happenings in 
1906 it had become apparent that 
an effective statute for the preven- 
tion and settlement of industrial 
disputes was not to be born all 
complete like Minerva springing 
fully armed from the brain of 
Jupiter. Experience had shown 


‘that a purely voluntary form of 


conciliation was hardly adequate 
to a rapidly growing industrial 
country like Canada. A protracted 
strike on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway in 1902 led to the intro- 
duction in Parliament of a bill 
known as the Railway Arbitration 
Bill, a compulsory arbitration 
measure limited in its application 
to disputes between the railways 
and their employees. As the prin- 
ciple of compulsory arbitration 
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was a new one in this country, the 
Minister of Labour was careful to 
explain to Parliament and the 
country that the introduction of 
the bill wads mainly for the purpose 
of calling forth expressions of 
opinion which might be a guide to 
further legislation. The railway 
companies and railway labour 
organizations were especially can- 
vassed for their opinions. Few 
acknowledgements were received 
from the railway companies, but 
many replies came from the labour 
organizations of the country, es- 
pecially from the local bodies of 
several railway brotherhoods. 
While some of the labour organ- 
izations endorsed the principle of 
compulsory arbitration contained 
in the Bill and some even ad- 
vocated its extension to industries 
generally, most of the organiza- 
tions strongly opposed its intro- 
duction. The daily press took an 
interest in the matter. While most 
newspapers were not opposed in 
principle to the compulsory feature 
they nevertheless saw practical 
difficulties in the way of enforce- 
ment of awards and penalties, and 
most of them supported an alter- 
native method better suited to the 
end in view, which method came 
to be described as ‘‘compulsory 
investigation”’. 

Guided both by experience and 
public opinion the Minister of 
Labour in 1903 introduced a bill 
which substituted for compulsory 
arbitration, with its coercive 
penalties, the principle of com- 
pulsory investigation of railway 
disputes whereby a public inquiry 
might be made under oath as to 
the causes of such disputes. Such 
investigations, he stated, would 
lead to an informed public opinion 
upon matters of vital concern to 
the public itself. This new meas- 
ure was duly passed by Parliament 
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under the name of the Railway 
Labour Disputes Act. 


It was believed by proponents of 
the new law that its mere existence 
would of itself be a means of 
averting future strikes and lock- 
outs. This hope appears to have 
been borne out from the fact that 
during the next three years there 
was not a single strike on any of 
the railroads of such nature as to 
affect transportation. 


Only one dispute had been re- 
ferred for adjustment under this 
statute when in 1906 the Railway 
Labour Disputes Act of 1903 was 
consolidated with the Conciliation 
Act of 1900 under the name of the 
Conciliation and Labour Act, 1906. 
This Act is still in force and will 
be referred to later in this article. 


The Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1907 


The Alberta coal miners’ strike, 
which had continued for nine 
months before outside conciliation 
was attempted, amply demon- 
strated the need for legislation 
which would ensure investigation 
of a dispute before a strike took 
place. It was to meet such situa- 
tions, particularly in the case of 
public utilities, that the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act was 
passed in 1907. Mr. King, as is 
well known, not only conceived 
the principles upon which the Act 
was passed but also was the driv- 
ing force in bringing it into being. 
The basic principles of this Act 
were: (a) compulsory investiga- 
tion by a government-appointed 
conciliation board, (b) reliance 
upon informed public opinion to 
bring reason to parties to indus- 
trial disputes, and (c) the prohibi- 
tion of work stoppages pending 
investigation. The main provisions 
of the Act applied to mines, trans- 
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port and communication agencies 
and to gas, electrical, water and 
power works, where ten or more 
persons were employed. This 
machinery could be applied how- 
ever to any dispute in other indus- 
tries if both parties to the disput 
consented. 
Obviously, the public interest, 
no less than the interest of 
employers and employed, lay in 
_the settlement of such disputes 
in their initial stages and before 
they had assumed so serious a 
form as a strike or _ lockout. 
The Act, therefore, required that 
any dispute in the class of indus- 
tries named should be submitted 
to a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation with a view to 
arriving at a settlement before a 
work. stoppage could be legally 
brought about. This, of course, 
amounted to compulsory investiga- 
tion, during which the parties in 
dispute would be brought face to 
face before a three-man board, 
representative of the employers, 
the workers and the public, where 
the points at issue could be thor- 
oughly thrashed out. If such a 
procedure did not bring about a 
settlement, either party was then 
free to call a strike or lockout. 


An important provision of the 
I.D.I. Act, as it was generally 
called, was one requiring em- 
ployers and employees coming 
within its scope to give at least 
thirty days’ notice of any intended 
changes in wages, hours or work- 
ing conditions. Equally important 
was the provision that pending 
proceedings before a Board of 
Conciliation the relation to each 
other of the parties of the dis- 
pute should remain unchanged. 
A special provision allowed for 
the bringing under the Act by 
agreement of disputes in indus- 
tries other than public utilities. 


To avoid any suggestion of police 
powersethe= LD las Act didvanot 
provide that the Labour Depart- 
ment or any other government 
department should institute pro- 
ceedings when provisions of the 
Act appeared to have been 
infringed. It was left to any in- 
dividual concerned to lay informa- 
tion necessary to such proceedings, 
as in the case of other infringe- 
ments of the law where the 
procedure for enforcement penal- 
ties was that prescribed by the 
Criminal Code. 

Within a year of the enactment 
of the I.D.I. Act, Mr. Mackenzie 
King was taken into Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s government as Minister 
of Labour, and Mr. F. A. Acland 
was appointed as his deputy. 

It is of interest to note that six 
months after the Act came into 
operation, the Trades and Labour 
Congress at its annual convention 
passed a resolution declaring by a 
large majority in favour of its 
extension automatically to all in- 
dustries. The Canadian Federation 
of Labour sent a deputation to the 
Minister of Labour urging the 
same thing; while the Builders’ 
Exchange, representing employing 
builders in Ontario and Quebec, 
on several occasions urged the 
immediate extension of the Act 
to the building trade. The Depart- 
ment, however, thought it best 
to delay action until the public 
better understood the principles 
and general nature of the Act. It 
should be added that subsequent 
Trades and Labour Congress con- 
ventions were much more critical 
of the statute, even going so far 
as to demand its repeal. However, 
as the efforts of the Department to 
administer the law fairly and im- 
partially became evident, organ- 
ized labour acquired some con- 
fidence in the honest intentions of 
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the law and the gentlemen who 
had placed it on the statute book, 
and in 1919 the Trades and Labour 
Congress requested the govern- 
ment to extend the Act to em- 
ployees of public-owned utilities, 
including civic employees. The 
Congress convention of 1920 went 
further and asked that the Act be 
extended to all industries upon 
application of either organized 
labour, an employer or a muni- 
cipality, but at the same time it 
asked that the compulsory clause 
restraining the right to strike 
pending decision of a board be 
eliminated so “as to preserve full 
liberty of workers and employers 
during sittings of the board.” 

During the early years of the 
I.D.I. Act, as might be expected, 
the great majority of cases to be 
referred to boards of conciliation 
had to do with union recognition, 
not with wages, hours or condi- 
tions of work. Mr. Acland has 
pointed out that such disputes 
were peculiarly difficult of adjust- 
ment as agreement could be 
reached only on the abandonment 
on one side or the other of the 
matter of contention, there being 
little ground for a common point 
of view. 

There were no features of special 
importance in connection with the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act until World War I. In 1915 
an Order in Council was passed 
applying the Act to all industries 
having to do with material needed 
for the war. There can be no 
doubt whatever that this action 
contributed greatly to the success 
of Canada’s effort in that war. A 
new section was added in 1918 
providing that when a strike or 
lockout had occurred and it seemed 
in the public interest to do so the 
Minister of Labour might set up 
a board of conciliation on his own 
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motion without any application 
from either party to the dispute. 
In 1920, following the historical 
general strike in Winnipeg in the 
previous year, a further clause 
was added giving the Minister the 
same power even though a strike 
or lockout had not actually oc- 
curred. By this time, of course, 
the staff of the Labour Depart- 
ment included several experienced 
conciliation officers. 


The validity of the last clause 
was challenged in 1923 by the 
Toronto Electrical Commissioners. 
A dispute between the utility and 
its employees appeared to be lead- 
ing to a strike, and to avert this 
the then Minister of Labour, The 
Honourable James Murdock, pro- 
ceeded to establish a conciliation 
board under authority of the new 
clause. The Commissioners forth- 
with applied for an injunction on 
the grounds that the I.D.I. Act did 
not, under federal jurisdiction, 
apply to municipal employees, and 
disputing the validity of the stat- 
ute. The case proceeded through 
the Canadian courts and ultimately 
reached the Privy Council in 
England. The Privy Council sup- 
ported the decision taken by the 
Toronto Electrical Commissioners 
and pronounced the measure to be 
beyond the competence of the 
federal authority. The principle 
of the Act was not impugned, but 
only the right of Parliament to 
legislate in fields which the Privy 
Council declared to belong under 
the British North America Act to 
the provincial legislatures. 


It is a common human charac- 
teristic not to appreciate a good 
thing until one is deprived of it. 
This disallowance of the I.D.I. Act 
was received with much regret 
even in quarters that had previ- 
ously been most critical of it. 
However, at the next session of 
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Parliament the Act was amended 
to restrict it, in the first instance, 
to disputes within its scope having 
to do with works within federal 
jurisdiction, and, in the second, 
to enable its application to disputes 
within its scope which are within 
the jurisdiction of any province on 
enactment by the provincial leg- 
islature of a statute declaring the 
Act to apply.. It must have been 


very gratifying to Mr. Mackenzie 
King, its author, and to those who 
had been administering the I.D.I. 
Act for some eighteen years to 
observe that all the provinces of 
Canada except Prince Edward 
Island soon filled the vacuum the 


Privy Council’s ruling had created 


by enacting enabling legislation so 


that such works within provincial 
jurisdiction might receive the 
benefit of its provisions. Some 
years later, however, the provinces 
of Alberta and British Columbia 
repealed their enabling acts and 
passed similar provincial laws of 


their own. 
* * * 


Shortly after the outbreak of 
World War II in 1939 the scope of 


During World War II the Cana- 
dian Labour Department assumed 
responsibility for the conciliation 
of disputes in all industries con- 
nected with the war effort. Shown 
above are Mr. Arthur MacNamara, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, and Mr. M. M. Maclean, 
Director of Industrial Relations. 
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the I.D.I. Act was extended, as, 
during the first world war, to 
cover disputes between all em- 
ployers and workers engaged in 
war work. This resulted in a 
great expansion of proceedings 
under the statute and the appoint- 
ment of many boards of concilia- 
tion and investigation. For the 
guidance of these boards the 
government in December 1940 set 
forth its wartime wages policy in 
Order-in-Council P.C. 7440. As 
an integral part of the economic 
control in Canada’s war effort the 
policy provided that, except in 
certain special circumstances, the 
highest wage rates paid between 
1926 and 1940 should be regarded 
as fair and reasonable, and that 
they might be restored when 
necessary, and maintained, but not 
increased. At the same time, in 
order to safeguard workers against 
increases in the cost of basic 
necessities, such wage rates could 
be supplemented by the payment 
of wartime cost of living bonuses. 


Much thought was given by the 
government to the best means of 
ensuring the co-operation of 
organized labour in the war effort. 
Such co-operation was being free- 
ly offered by the principal labour 
leaders but, feeling their efforts 
to co-operate were being frus- 
trated by certain employers, they 
asked the government for some 
expression of principle that would 
enhance the status of labour and 
obtain from employers generaily 
recognition of the right to organ- 
ize and bargain collectively. In 
June 1940 Order in Council P.C. 
2685 was passed setting forth a 
set of principles which, in the 
words of the Prime Minister, 
The Right Honourable Mackenzie 
King, should govern all industrial 
relations in wartime “‘as an obliga- 
tion that should be lived up to by 
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all parties concerned”. The prin- 
ciples were to the effect that war 
production should be speeded by 
all possible means; that fair and 
reasonable standards of wages and 
working conditions should be 
maintained; that temporary war- 
time wage adjustments should be 
in the form of bonus payments; 
that there should be no strikes 
or lockouts but that disputants 
should seek the assistance of the 
Labour Department’s conciliation 
service; that employees should be 
free to organize in trade unions; 
that employees, through, the trade 
unions, should be free to bargain 
collectively with their employers; 
that the terms of collective agree- 
ments should be scrupulously 
observed; that workers should not 
use coercion to increase union 
membership; and that suspension 
of established working conditions 
and standards for the purpose of 
increasing war production should 
be by mutual agreement between 
labour and management and 
should be understood as applying 
only for the war period. 

In keeping with the general 
policy favoured by the Labour 
Department since its inception 
there was nothing coercive about 
this Order in Council, it had moral 
force only, but it served the war 
effort well by providing a guide 
to those employers and employees 
who were amenable to reason and 
suggestion. Conciliation officers 
and conciliation boards repeatedly 
brought the principles of the Order 
to the attention of disputants and 
thereby in many cases. secured 
settlement of disputes. 

As the war progressed it was not 
surprising that causes for in- 
dustrial conflict should increase. 
The number of applications for 
boards of conciliation and the 
number of strikes steadily grew. 


It was then found that procedure 
under the I.D.I. Act was too 
deliberate to cope with the 
number of disputes arising out 
of war industries working under 
pressure or to satisfy the grow- 
ing army of new, inexperienced 
and impatient workers who were 
being recruited in large numbers 
into the ranks of organized labour. 
It was also found that many of 
the applications received for 
boards of conciliation had refer- 
ence to disputes of a minor nature 
and should be capable of settle- 
ment by simpler means. To meet 
these new conditions the govern- 
ment provided for the appointment 
of industrial disputes inquiry com- 
missions, consisting of one or more 
members, to make _ preliminary 
investigations of disputes with a 
view to promoting settlement, or, 
failing settlement, an immediate 
recommendation for the establish- 
ment of a board of conciliation. 
At about this time the Department 
of Labour was expanded by the 
appointment of additional concilia- 
tion officers and the setting up of 
an Industrial Relations Branch 
under Mr. M. M. Maclean as 
Director of Industrial Relations. 


Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations, P.C. 1003 


In 1943 it became quite evident 
that changing conditions govern- 
ing relations not only between 
employers and employees but also 
between union and union called 
for a newer method of treatment. 
A serious steel strike in that year 
had led to serious discussion as 
to the need for compulsory col- 
lective bargaining legislation for 
Canada, such as the Wagner Act 
which had recently been passed in 
the United States. Many were 
thinking along the same lines as 


Daniel Webster when he wrote, 
“Liberty exists in proportion to 
wholesome restraint”. More par- 
ticularly, he might have added, in 
wartime. 


In order that the government 
might have the fullest information 
as to the difficulties to be over- 
come and the remedies to be 
applied, the National War Labour 
Board, composed of twelve mem- 
bers, which had been appointed 
in 1941 was reconstituted. The 
new Board was composed of three 
members, a _ representative of 
employers and a representative of 
employees under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Justice C. P. McTague. It 
was given powers of the nature 
of an industrial court and was 
expected gradually to build up a 
jurisprudence to apply to its 
proceedings. Technical advisers 
and a national war labour com- 
mittee were appointed to consult 
with and advise it. 


In accordance with democratic 
practice the National War Labour 
Board at once decided to hold a 
public inquiry into wages and 
working conditions. Public sittings 
were held during the summer of 
1943, and over 120 submissions 
were made to the Board by persons 
representing labour, industry, 
provincial governments and the 
public. 


The Board presented majority 
and minority reports to the 
government in August; and as a 
good part of the field of labour 
relations and their effect upon war 
industry would normally be within 
provincial jurisdiction, the Federal 
Government called the Provincial 
authorities into conference in 
December under the chairmanship 
of the Honourable Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour, to 


study the recommendations which 
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Above: These three men made up the National War Labour Board’s Executive 
Committee. They are, left to right: J. McClelland, Chairman Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, and George Hodge. 


Below: The Hon. Humphrey Mitchell addresses the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board. Reading from left to right around the table: A. R. Mosher; A. 
Deschamps; A. J. Hills; W. L. Best; Mr. Mitchell; Justice G. B. O’Connor; 
Justice J. N. Francoeur; F. Molineux; W. H. Brown; R. Hermegnies. In back- 
ground, Bernard Wilson, Board Secretary, and M. M. Maclean, Director of 
Industrial Relations. 


the Labour Department had pre- 
pared based on the reports. 
Following this conference and 
subsequent conferences with rep- 
resentatives of trade unions and 
employers’ organizations, the gov- 
ernment in February 1944 passed 
Ordervrin= CouncilY PC. 1003} 
known as the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations. This Order 
largely superseded the I.D.I. Act 
during the life of the Order itself 
by substituting for that Act 
specific regulations to govern 
labour relations in war industries. 
These Regulations, however, did 
not cover disputes having to do 
with wages, which disputes were 
taken care of under the Wartime 
Wages Control Order. 


As will shortly be seen, these 
regulations marked a vast change 
in government policy in matters 
of labour relations. They were 
to be administered, at the national 
level, by a Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board (National) and, in 
the case of certain provinces, 
under Federal-Provincial agree- 
ments by provincial boards or 
administrative agencies agreed 
upon by the Federal and the Prov- 
incial authorities. The National 
Board was to be composed of an 
equal number of employer and 
employee representatives, with a 
chairman and a_ vice-chairman 
who were to be impartial. The 
Director of Industrial Relations, 
Department of Labour, was to be 
its Chief Executive Officer. 

Under the Regulations the 
Federal Government extended its 
jurisdiction over employer-em- 
ployee relations which normally 
were exclusively within the prov- 
incial field to the extent necessary 
to cover war industry, but without 
attempting to include other in- 
dustries which had no direct bear- 


ing on war production. In so far 
as these latter industries were 
concerned, each province was left 
free to make its own decision as 
to whether or not it should be 
brought under the Regulations. 
The main provisions of the War- 


time Labour Relations Regula- 
tions, P.C. 1003, were later 
incorporated in the Industrial 


Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act passed in 1948 and are 
discussed under that heading. 

For administration purposes the 
Regulations provided specific and 
general penalties for non-obser- 
vance of the provisions of the 
Regulations; prosecution in the 
Courts by consent of the Board 
for violation of the Regulations; 
the filing of certain information 
with the Board; and the making 
of administrative regulations by 
the Board for the purpose of per- 
forming its functions. 

Further light on the _ policy 
favoured by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the administration of the 
Regulations is reflected by the 
bilateral agreements made by the 
Minister of Labour with the prov- 
incial governments of British 
Columbia, Saskatchewan, Mani- 
toba, Ontario, Quebec, New 
Brunswick and Nova _ Scotia. 
These agreements, in general, 
provided for the establishment of 
Provincial Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Boards and gave such Boards 
authority to administer the Regu- 
lations with respect to employers 
and employees in essential war 
industry, also to industry ordinar- 
ily within provincial jurisdiction 
if the required enabling legisla- 
tion had been passed. Provision 
was made for appeals to the 
National Board against decision 
of the Provincial Boards. In 
order that the Federal Minister 
of Labour should retain full con- 
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trol when differences between 
employers and workers’ had 
reached the critical stage, to him 
was reserved the authority to 
appoint conciliation officers and 
conciliation boards, although pro- 
vision was also made for the co- 
operative use of Federal and 
Provincial Conciliation Officers. 
Appointment of the members of 
Provincial Boards were to be by 
consultation between the Federal 
Labour Minister and the Prov- 
incial Labour Minister concerned. 


The Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations served Canada well 
during the latter war years and 
the first years of peace. Many 
serious disputes had been settled 
under its provisions, but the time 
came when it would have to be 
replaced by legislation of a more 
permanent nature and_. better 
adapted to peace conditions. How- 
ever, the Regulations had set a 
definite pattern which- had been 
proved sound in principle and it 
was felt that any new legislation 
should follow, in so far as con- 
sistent with provincial rights, 
along similar lines. 


Steps Leading to New 
Peacetime Legislation 


In June, 1947, the Honourable 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, introduced into Parlia- 
ment a Bill to provide for the 
investigation, conciliation and set- 
tlement of industrial disputes. The 
legislation was designed, of course, 
to replace the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
then still in force; also to revoke 
the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act of 1907, which had been 
in suspension during the lifetime 
of the Regulations. The Bill was 
referred by the House of Com- 
mons to its Standing Committee on 
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Industrial Relations. This Com- 
mittee sat during part of June and 
July and heard the representations 
of organized labour, employers, 
and other interested parties on the 
provisions of the Bill. The report 
of the Committee stated that, with 
prorogation imminent it would be 
impossible to give the Bill the full 
consideration its importance re- 
quired, and recommended that a 
similar bill be introduced early in 
the next session of Parliament. Ac- 
cordingly, the matter was allowed 
to stand over until the next session 
to give members of Parliament full 
opportunity to study carefully the 
evidence given before the Stand- 
ing Committee. In April 1948 the 
Minister of Labour introduced an- 
other Bill into the House of Com- 
mons the provisions of which were 
only slightly different from the 
previous Bill. The new Bill in 
turn was referred to the Standing 
Committee on Industrial Relations. 
In May this Committee reported 
the Bill to the House with amend- 
ments, chief of which were 
designed to revise the definition of 
“employee”; to include provision 
for the revocable check-off of 
union dues at the written request 
of an employee; and not to permit 
lawyers to appear before concilia- 
tion boards without having the 
consent of the parties and the 
chairmen to do so. During the 
third reading of the Bill the House 
deleted the check-off provision 
which had been inserted by the 
Standing Committee. It also 
rejected amendments designed to 
include engineers within the scope 
of the Act; restrict lawyers from 
appearing before conciliation 
boards; and to make the Canada 
Labour Relations Board respon- 
sible for enforcing the Act. The 
House also accepted an amendment 
designed to protect the pension 


rights or benefits of employees 
taking strike action after the 
requirements of the Act precedent 
to striking had been met. The 
new Act, which is entitled the In- 
dustrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, was proclaimed 
in August 1948. 

It might be interjected here that 
there was almost a nostalgic feel- 
ing among those familiar with 
Canadian labour legislation over 
the repeal of the famous old I.D.1. 
Act which in its day had blazed a 
new trail in industrial relations. 
In the troubled field of compulsory 
investigation particularly, it was 
the first legislation of its kind in 
any country to provide a “cooling 
off’ period. It became a model for 
legislation in other leading indus- 
trial countries, and it may be 
rightly claimed that the United 
States Railway Labour Act of 1926 
is a conscious tribute to the guiding 
principles of the old Canadian 
statute. 


The Industrial Relations. 
and Disputes Investigation 
Aect 1948 


The new Act, which became 
effective on September 1, 1948, 
combines in its legislative prin- 
ciples the long-tested cooling-off 
period, and the investigation and 
conciliation features of the old 
I.D.I. Act; also the labour rela- 
tions, compulsory collective bar- 
gaining and limited arbitration 
provisions of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, all of 
which had _ been thoroughly 
tested and proven after four 
years’ trial. A summary of the 
Act’s main features follow. 


Administration of the Act—The 
Minister of Labour is charged 
with the general administration 
of the statute. He is responsible 


\ 

for the appointment of concilia- 
tion officers, conciliation boards, 
industrial inquiry commissions, 
for dealing with complaints that 
the Act has been violated or that 
a party has failed to bargain in 
good faith, and for controlling 
consent to prosecute. 

Under’ the Minister the Act 
establishes the Canada Labour 
Relations Board as an agency of 
administration. This Board, like 
the former Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board, is composed of four 
employer and four employee rep- 
resentatives, with impartial chair- 
man and vice-chairman. Its Chief 
Executive Officer is the Director 
of Industrial Relations for the 
Labour Department. It should be 
stated here that the new Board 
is at present composed of identi- 
cally the same personnel as the 
Board which had so successfully 
administered the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations. The new 
Board is responsible for those 
provisions of the Act which con- 
cern (1) the certification of trade 
unions as bargaining agents for 
appropriate units of employees; 
(2) the writing of procedures into 
collective agreements for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning 
the interpretation or violation of 
such agreements; (3) the investi- 
gation of complaints made to the 
Minister that a party has failed 
to bargain collectively in good 
faith. 

In the course of its functions 
outlined above, the Canada Labour 
Relations Board has authority to 
determine the appropriateness of 
a unit of employees for collective 
bargaining; to hold votes of em- 
ployees to determine if bargaining 
agents have adequate support of 
the employees affected; to reject 
as bargaining agents trade unions 
which are dominated or influenced 
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improperly by employers; to 
revise or revoke decisions, orders 
or certificates; to issue orders 
requiring parties to bargain col- 
lectively; to determine who is a 
member in good standing of a 
trade union, and to determine 
who is an employee or employer 
within the meaning of the Act. 


Application of the Act.—The 
Act applies only to industries 
within federal jurisdiction, i.e., 
navigation; shipping; interprovin- 
cial railways; canals; telegraphs; 
steamship lines and ferries, both 
interprovincial and international; 
air transportation and aerodromes; 
radio broadcasting stations, and 
works declared to be for the gen- 
eral advantage of Canada. How- 
ever, the Act provides that where 
provincial authorities enact similar 
legislation to be applied to em- 
ployers within provincial jurisdic- 
tion, these provincial authorities 
may make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements for the administra- 
tion of such legislation by the 
federal authorities. Similar legis- 
lation has since been enacted by 
the provinces of British Columbia, 
Manitoba, Ontario, New Bruns- 
wick, and Nova Scotia, and is now 
under consideration in the proy- 
ince of Newfoundland. 


Principal Provisions of the 
Act—in summary, the principal 
provisions of the Statute concern: 

1. The right of employees to be 
members of trade unions and 
for employers to be members 
of employers’ organizations. 

2. The definition and prohibition 
of unfair labour practices on 
the part of employers, unions 
and other persons. 

3. A procedure for certification 
of trade unions as bargaining 
agents for employees. 

4. A procedure for compulsory 
collective bargaining and the 
negotiation of collective agree- 
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ments, and conciliation in con- 
nection therewith. 

5. Prohibition of strikes and lock- 
outs, the taking of strike votes 
and changes in terms of em- 
ployment until the collective 
bargaining and _ conciliation 
procedure prescribed in the 
Act has been complied with. 

6. Collective agreements to be 
binding upon the employer and 
the trade union who are parties 
thereto, and the employees 
covered thereby, and a pro- 
cedure for final settlement by 
arbitration or otherwise, with- 
out stoppage of work, or 
grievances arising under the 
agreement. . 

7. Prohibition of strikes and lock- 
outs while a collective agree- 
ment is in effect. 

8. Penalties for violation of the 
provisions of the Act by em- 
ployers, employees or trade 
unions or employers’ organiza- 
tions. 

9. The establishment of a rep- 
resentative labour relations 
board (the Canada Labour 
Relations Board) to deal with 
applications relating to the 
right of trade unions to repre- 
sent employees for collective 
bargaining. 

10. The appointment of Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions to in- 
quire into industrial matters 
or disputes. 

11. Co-operative arrangements with 
provinces in relation to the 
administration. of provincial 
labour legislation similar to 
the Federal legislation in the 
application thereof to any 
industry. 


Conciliation Functions 
of the Industrial 
Relations Branch 


The conciliation work of the 
Industrial Relations Branch today 
stems from two pieces of legisla- 


tion, (a) the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act, 
1948, described above and (b) the 
Conciliation and Labour Act, 1906, 


referred to earlier in this article. 


The Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act pro- 
vides for conciliation machinery 
to attempt the settlement of a 
dispute when negotiations for a 
collective agreement following 
the certification of a bargaining 
agent have been unsuccessful; also 
when negotiations for the renewal 
of an existing agreement have 
been unsuccessful. On the request 
of either party to such a dispute, 
or in any other case where he 
considers it advisable to do so, 
the Minister of Labour may 
appoint a Conciliation Officer to 
confer with the parties and 
attempt to effect a settlement. If 
a Conciliation Officer reports 
failure to bring about a settle- 
ment, the Minister may appoint 
a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation. The Act also provides 
that the Minister may appoint a 
Conciliation Board without prior 
reference to a Conciliation Officer, 
but the normal practice is to 
appoint a Conciliation Officer in 
the first instance. 

A Conciliation Board is set up 
in the same manner as under the 
old I.D.I. Act. It is composed of 
three members who are nomi- 
nated, one each for the two parties 
to the dispute and the third (the 
chairman) by agreement between 
the other two or, failing agree- 
ment, by the Minister. Concilia- 
tion Officers may also be required 
under the Act to investigate and 
report to the Minister in connec- 
tion with any written complaints 
made by a person claiming to be 
aggrieved because of any alleged 
violation of the Act. 


The Conciliation and Labour 
Act provides for conciliation of 
a more informal or general nature. 
It is a permissive piece of legisla- 
tion. Its fundamental provision, 
authorizing the Minister to place 
the service of a Conciliation 
Officer at the disposal of parties 
to a dispute, has been of great: 
value in the early stages of in- 
dustrial conflicts. There is no 
instance in which the old adage, 
a stitch in time saves nine, applies 
more forcibly than in industrial 
disputes. The experience of a 
departmental officer applied at the 
right time may be of the highest 
value in bringing about a settle- 
ment. Many a point in a dispute 
which has perplexed employers 
and workers alike has been solved 
by the appearance at an opportune 
moment of an officer of the 
Department who has frequently 
encountered the same or a similar 
situation in other disputes and 
found a solution. 

The Act also provides that, upon 
the application of both parties to 
a dispute, the Minister may 
appoint an Arbitrator or an Arbi- 
tration Board. Special provisions 
applying to the Crown as well as 
private companies relate to dis- 
putes affecting railways and their 
employees, authorizing the Minis- 
ter to establish committees of 
conciliation, mediation and invest- 
igation; and in cases where these 
committees are unable to effect 
a settlement the Minister may 
refer the dispute to arbitration. 
In practice, however, the function 
of the Act relating to railway 
disputes is now. more adequately 
performed under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act. 
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The jurisdiction of the Concilia- 
tion and Labour Act is not defin- 
itely limited, but normally federal 
intervention is restricted to in- 
dustries over which the Federal 
Government has_ constitutional 
authority. In industries which are 
clearly within provincial jurisdic- 
tion, conciliation or arbitration 
services are provided by the 
Industrial Relations Branch only 
upon the joint request of the 
parties to a dispute, and upon 
the expressed request or consent 


in 1908. 


years. 


sponding total is 258,679. 


million in 1940-41. 


In recent years, employers of labour, associations, and societies 
have been turning in increasing numbers to Government Annuities 
for pensions for their employees and members. 
were only four of these group annuities covering 1,240 employees. 
Today there are 846 group contracts covering 158,959. 


Since 1940, premium receipts from annuities have increased 
from $19 million to $63 million. Benefits received by annuitants 
have also increased greatly. In the fiscal year 1949-50, Canadians 


received over $23 million in annuity benefits compared to $9 


of the provincial authorities con- 
cerned. 


It is chiefly for the purpose of 
administering the conciliation 
legislation outlined above that the 
Department of Labour maintains 
its Industrial Relations Branch. 
The Director and staff are located 
at Ottawa with other Industrial 


Relations Officers stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, 
Montreal, Fredericton and _ St. 
John’s. 


‘That Habits of Thrift be Promoted”’ 


Canadian Government Annuities were originally introduced 
The enabling legislation declared that it was “in the 
public interest that habits of thrift be promoted and that the 
people of Canada be encouraged and aided thereto so that provi- 
sion may be made for old age.” 


While Annuities have been available to Canadians for over 
forty years, a notable increase in their use as a safeguard to 
security in later life has occurred within comparatively recent 
In 1931, some twenty years after the plan was inaugu- 
rated, there were 11,781 annuities in force. 


In 1950, the corre- 


In 1940, there 
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Platform of Principles of Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada 


As originally adopted at Winnipeg Convention, 1898, 
and as revised in 1935 


10. 


AL: 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


. Tax reform, 


18938 


. Free compulsory education. 


. Legal working day of eight hours 


and six days to a week. 


. Government inspection of all indus- 


tries. 


. The abolition of the contract system 


on all public works. 


. A minimum living wage, based on 


local conditions. 


. Public ownership of all franchises, 


such as railways, telegraphs, water- 
works, lighting, etc. 


by lessening taxation 
on industry and increasing it on 
land values. 


. Abolition of the Dominion Senate. 


. Exclusion of Chinese. 


The Union Label to be placed on 
all manufactured goods where prac- 
ticable, and on all government and 
municipal supplies. 


Abolition of child labour by children 
under fourteen years of age; and of 
female labour in all branches of 
industrial life, such as mines, work- 
shops, factories, etc. 


Abolition of property qualification 
for all public offices. 


Compulsory arbitration of labour 


disputes. 


Proportional representation and the 
cumulative vote. 


Prohibition of prison labour in 
competition with free labour. 


. Free 


1935 


education 
school attendance. 


and compulsory 


. Development of technical and voca- 


tional education and of apprentice- 
ship systems. 


. Establishment of the six-hour day 


and the five-day week. 


4. Holidays with pay. 
5. Enforcement of Fair Wage Act and 


10. 


a Ke 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


Ags 


. Government 


Regulations (based on established 
union conditions) on all govern- 
ment work, direct or indirect. 


National old age pensions and state 
insurance for sickness and _ dis- 
ability. 

Amendment of the British North 
America Act and uniform labour 
laws throughout the Dominion. 


. Public ownership and democratic 


management of all public utilities 
and nationalization of banking and 
credit. 


control and_ fullest 
development of all natural resources. 


Labour representation on all gov- 
ernment commissions, boards, etc., 
appointed to deal with matters 
affecting workers’ interests. 


Abolition of non-elective legislative 
bodies. 

Exclusion of all races that cannot 
be properly assimilated into the 
national life of Canada. 

The demand for, and use of, the 
union label. 


Prohibition of 
children under 
age. 

Equal pay for equal work for men 
and women. 


employment of 
sixteen years of 


Voluntary arbitration of labour 
disputes. 
Proportional representation with 


group constituencies. 


Encouragement of the establishment 
of consumers’ co-operative societies. 


Disarmament. 
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CANADIAN 
IMMIGRATION 
PATTERNS 
AND POLICIES 


by J. Calbert Best 


Editorial Staff, LABOUR GAZETTE 


Some 350 years ago 28 French settlers 
wintered at Quebec. This began the 
period of European immigration to Canada. 
Its dominant pattern has been one of 
large influxes of people in periods of 
prosperity, easing off in more difficult 
times. Since the end of World War II, 
when a definite Government policy was 
established, the Department of- Labour has 
played an important role in the selection 
and placement of large numbers of new 
Canadian settlers. 


The Early Years 


The story of Canadian immigra- 
tion can be traced back almost 
350 years to the first 28 French 
settlers who wintered at Quebec 
in 1628. This marked the begin- 
ning of a French immigration 
movement, which 
fifty years of its existence was 
largely associated with the 
monopolistic trading companies. 
Because these people were more 
interested in trade than in settle- 
ment, the original 28 had in- 
creased to only 2,400, by 1661. 

After 1663, Louis XIV, the 
King of France, himself became 
interested in colonization, and 
soldiers who had been sent to 
protect the colonies from the 
Indians were offered land to settle 
in the country. In addition, a 
systematic immigration of brides 
was begun, and this helped to 
ensure the stability of the Cana- 
dian family to such a degree that 
by 1701, the population numbered 
17,000. Many present-day French 
Canadians can trace their ancestry 
back to these people. 

Most English-speaking Cana- 
dians, however, are comparative 
newcomers to Canada, although 
the United Empire Loyalists who 
came to Canada had lived for 
quite a time in the colonies to 
the South before coming North. 
The influx of these people follow- 
ing the American Revolution, 
served to establish several per- 
manent English-speaking settle- 
ments, and British immigration 
was now to proceed on an 
important scale. 

Interest of British people in 
immigrating to Canada was also 
increased following the passing 


.of the Constitutional Act in 1791, 


which divided Quebec into Upper 
and Lower Canada. Between 
1837 and 1852, 170,677 British 


in aihe «first 


immigrants entered the country. 
Approximately two-thirds of these 
people came from Ireland, and the 
rest from England and Scotland. 


As a result of this influx of 
settlers, Upper Canada had 
become more populous’ than 


Lower Canada. 

The wave of new settlers con- 
tinued, and between 1851 and 
1861, 216,000 immigrants arrived. 
The discovery of coal and gold 
in British Columbia, the develop- 
ment of railways and canals and 
the opening up of the Northwest 
stimulated immigration between 
1861 and 1891. During this 
period, immigration amounted to 
1,407,000 and it was at this time 
that many continental European 
and the first Oriental immigrants 
came to Canada. During the last 
decade of the century, immigra- 
tion fell off appreciably due to 
commercial depression and other 
influences, and in fact there was 
an important movement of Cana- 
dians to the United States. 


The Twentieth Century 


The arrival of the twentieth 
century was the signal for a 
new wave of increased immigra- 
tion which reached its crest in 
1913 when over 400,000 new 
settlers entered Canada. Between 
1901 and 1911 close to two 
million people entered the coun- 
try. This spectacular immigration 
period was brought about by the 
opening up of the prairies and 
the government’s policy of grant- 
ing free land, on certain condi- 
tions, to those who would 
undertake to live upon it. 
Another important factor was the 
almost unlimited opportunity for 
all types of labour in railroad 
and other construction work. This 
great flow of new settlers was 
interrupted by the First Great 
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War, and the peak of 1913 has 
not been approached since. 

Following the war, immigra- 
tion activities were restricted to 
those who could buy land or 
were prepared to take farm 
employment, and to household 
workers. This selective policy, 
combined with certain restrictive 
regulations—which were the 
natural aftermath of  war— 
and other conditions such as 
high transportation costs and 
the depreciation of European 
currencies, resulted in a rela- 
tively small movement of people 
to Canada. 

In 1923, a more _ intensive 
immigration policy was adopted, 
and the Government undertook 
to encourage the migration of as 
many as possible of those classes 
of settlers which Canada could 
absorb. -In April of that year, 
the Canadian and British Govern- 
ments concluded the first assisted 
passage agreement, providing 


assistance for four main classes 
of British immigrants. 
These 


(a) 


four classes 
married agriculturists 


were: 
and 


their families; (b) single farm 
labourers; (c) houseworkers; 
(d) juvenile immigrants. All 
assistance was for. third class 
ocean and colonist rail trans- 
portation, repayable without 
interest. This agreement was 
followed by others in 1924 and 
1925; and in 1926, the Empire 
Settlement Agreement reduced the 
cost of transportation to adult 
migrants to a point where the 
majority could (and did) pay the 
rate. Other agreements followed 
in succeeding years, and several 
of the provinces also _ partici- 
pated in these. 

The onset of world depression 
after 1929 necessitated restric- 
tion on those classes of immi- 
grants who could enter Canada, 
and immigration from Europe 
was suspended except in the case 
of: (a) practical farmers with 
enough capital to establish and 
maintain themselves on farms; 
and (b) the wives and children 
under 18 of already established 
family heads. 

No changes were made in the 
regulations applicable to settlers 


1867 1870 1875 1880 1885 


1890 1895 1900 1905 


NOTE: In 1908 the Fiscal Year was changed to Calendar Year 
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Immigrant Arrivals to Canada 


1867—1949—By Selected Periods 


Average 
Period Number For 

Period 
1867-1868 27,431 13,716 
1869-1873 W772, 317947 
1874—1880 228,274 32561 I 
188 1—-1886 546,218 91,036 
1887—1890 339,959 84,990 
189 1-1900 338,998 33,900 
190 1-19 13 D750 061g e211 543 
1914-1919 465,516 77,586 
from the British Isles or the 


United States, but active encour- 
agement of new settlers from 
these countries was discontinued. 
In the period between 1930 and 
1939, immigrant arrivals were 
below 20,000 a year. The out- 
break of World War II in 1939 
brought even this trickle to a 
stop and between 1940 and 1944 
less than 50,000 people entered 
Canada as settlers. 


Average 
Period Number For 
Period 

1920-1921 230;5529\0115;276 
1922-1926 543,006 | 108,601 
1927-1931 622,998 | 124,600 
1932-1939 119,708 14,964 
1940-1945 72,256 12,043 
1946-1947 135,846 67,923 
1948-1949 220,631 | 110,315 
1867-1949 | 6,799,191 81,917 


Period of Restriction 


Immigration to Canada _ has 
generally been greatest in “boom” 
periods with very marked declines 
during periods of depression. 
During periods of “boom”, there 
seems to be a tendency for 
labour and capital to leave the 
older countries and come _ to 


newer areas where rewards are 
greater as new areas are opened 


1910 1915 1920 1925 1930 


1935 1940 1945 1949 
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up, and resources developed. 
Government policy on immigra- 
tion has also followed this trend, 
and it is noticeable that more 
restrictive interpretations of the 
regulations have been applied in 
times of economic stress. 

In 1931, Order in Council P.C. 
695 prohibited immigration, with 
the exception of a few classes. 
Since 1937, however, there have 
been a series of orders passed 
which have widened the classes 
of people admitted to Canada; 
and following the end of the 
Second World War, the Regula- 
tions were further broadened. 


Post-Wer Policy 


Post-war government policy on 
immigration was laid down in a 
statement delivered in the House 
of Commons in May, 1947 by 
the then Prime Minister the late 
W. LL. Mackenzie King. Mr. 
King announced the intention of 
the Government to encourage 
immigration and to “ensure the 
careful selection and permanent 
settlement of such numbers of 
immigrants as can advantageously 
be absorbed in our national 
economy.” 

Mr. King stated that the limit- 
ing factor on immigration at that 
time was the shortage of adequate 
transportation and not Canadian 
legislation or regulations. Because 
of this transportation difficulty, 
opportunity to come to Canada 
was to be given in the first 
instance to relatives of persons 
already in Canada, and to dis- 
placed persons and refugees. To 
facilitate the carrying out of this 
policy the terms of admissi- 
bility for persons in the first 
category were broadened by 
Order in Council P.C. 1734; and 
the Immigration Branch and the 
Department of Labour were to 
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determine jointly the numbers of 
refugees who would be admitted. 


Because of the limitation on 
transportation at the time, 
Canada’s new immigration policy 
was designed to fall into two 
parts: measures for immediate 
application, and a _ long-term 
program. One of the immediate 
goals was to bring in people to 
help relieve the acute labour 
shortage which existed at that 
time. 


The long-term phase of the 
program was based on the con- 
viction that Canada could assimi- 
late a larger population. Mr. 
King stated the Government’s 
attitude as being “strongly of the 
view that our immigration policy 
should be devised in a positive 
sense, with the definite objec- 
tive ... of enlarging the popula- 
tion of the country. This it 
will seek to. attain through: the 
development and energetic appli- 
cation of productive immigration 
measures.” To carry out this 
policy, immigration services, 
which had been curtailed during 
the depression and war years, 
were expanded and developed. 


The Department of 
Labour’s Role in 
Immigration 


The Department of Labour’s 
entrance into the immigration 
field can actually be traced back 
to the now famous Hyde Park 
Declaration of 1941. The primary 
object of the Hyde Park agree- 
ment was to aid in the solu- 
tion of the complex problems 
created by the exigencies of 
war on the financial, industrial 
and production fronts. From this 
Agreement stemmed plans to use, 
in most effective fashion, the 
available farm labour and material 


in the two countries. Because of 
the need to accelerate the move- 
ment of seasonal farm help 
across the international boundary, 
arrangements were necessary to 
modify the application of immi- 
gration and. customs regulations. 

In the spring of 1942, there- 
fore, the two governments made 
formal arrangements for the 
migratory movement. These 
arrangements were renewed annu- 
ally through 1943, 1944, 1945 and 
1946, with a further renewal for 
the crop year of 1947. 

In putting these formal arrange- 


ments into effect, it was necessary - 


to draw upon the co-operation 
of the Departments in both 
countries. In Canada, the co- 
ordinating agency was the Agri- 
culture, Forestry and Fisheries 
Division of the Department of 
Labour. In the United States the 
work was centred in the federal 
Department of Agriculture. 

The program of moving migra- 
tory workers was soon expanded 
to include other categories of 
greatly needed seasonal labour. 
Informal arrangements have been 
continued each year between the 
two governments to carry out 
this program, making it possible 
for potato and apple pickers, 
woods workers, tobacco workers, 
maple sugar workers and food 
processing workers to move back 
and forth across the border. The 
U.S. Department of Labour, and 
the Canadian Department of 
Labour are responsible for the 
active administration of the agree- 
ment. This movement has con- 
tinued since reaching its peak in 
1947 on a somewhat reduced 
scale. 


Polish Veterans 


In the strictest sense, the 
U.S.-Canadian farm labour plan 
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was not one of immigration since 
no permanent settlements were 
involved. The Department of 
Labour’s initiation into immigra- 
tion proper came with the move- 
ment of 4,500 Polish veterans, 
former members of General 


. Anders’ Army, who were brought 


to Canada for employment in 


agriculture. These men came in 
two groups: the first (about 
2,900 men) arrived in Canada 


from Italy in November of 1946; 
and the second in May and June 
of 1947. The arrangements with 
the British Government concern- 
ing this movement were worked 
out almost entirely by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

It was natural that the Depart- 
ment of Labour was called in at 
this time to play an active role 
in immigration. The National 
Employment Service, possessing 
facilities for the orderly place- 
ment of immigrants, provided an 
established placement agency, 
which had not existed in any 
earlier period of immigration. 
The NES was able to provide 
up-to-date information on em- 
ployment conditions and trends 
in all parts of Canada. This 
information made it possible to 
plan for selective immigration in 
keeping with the country’s 
absorptive capacity. 

Selection teams made up of 
representatives of the Department 
of Justice, National Health and 
Welfare, and Labour were sent 
to Europe to screen the Polish 
veterans for purposes of health, 
security and suitability for em- 
ployment in agriculture. 

The Department of Labour, 
working in. conjunction with 
provincial departments of agri- 
culture through the Dominion- 
Provincial Farm Labour Com- 
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The first 2,900 men from General Anders’ Polish Army arrived in Canada from 
Italy in November, 1946. The Department of Labour, working in conjunction 
with other federal and provincial agencies, found suitable farm placements for 
all these men at prevailing wages and conditions of employment. 


_— a 


=——_” 


mittees, had found suitable farm 
placements for all these men at 
prevailing wages and conditions 
of employment. On arrival in 
Canada the men were placed by 
local NES officers. According to 
a pre-arranged agreement, all of 
these veterans signed an under- 
taking to remain in agricultural 
employment for a period of two 
years from the time of arrival. 
However, Canadian farmers pre- 
ferred that the contract between 
the Polish veterans and themselves 
should be for a period of one 
year, subject to renewal for a 
further 12 months if the arrange- 
ment was satisfactory to both 
parties. 

The success of the plan was 
confirmed by Dr. A. MacNamara, 
Deputy Minister of Labour in 
December, 1948, when he said: 
“We are satisfied that the plan 
as a whole has been an out- 
standing success and that the 


Polish veterans generally wish to 
fully honour the undertaking 
given by them.” 


Displaced Persons 


With the announcement of the 
Government’s policy of clearing 
the way for European Displaced 
Persons to enter Canada, the 
Department of Labour was called 
in to assist in the selection and 
placement of these people. The 
pattern of placement arrange- 
ments which had been established 
for the movement of Polish 
veterans was also utilized for 
the new and larger movement. 


The Orders in Council which 
were. passed authorizing the 
admission of displaced persons 
directed the Minister of Labour 
to assist the Minister of Mines 
and Resources in the selection and 
transportation of these people to 
Canada. The Orders also pro- 
vided that arrangements were to 


New Canadian settlers, from displaced persons camps, affix identification tags 


at seaboard prior to leaving for their new homes in Canada. 


Each worker has 


signed an undertaking to the Minister of Labour, agreeing to accept employ- 
ment in the industry for which he has been selected, and to remain in it for at 


least one year. 


be made for the reception ‘of the 
displaced persons at a port of 
entry and for their distribution 
throughout the country. 

In March, 1947, the Immi- 
gration-Labour Committee was 
established to advise on group 
immigration of displaced persons 
and other selected group immi- 
gration projects. The Committee 
consists of representatives of the 
Departments of Citizenship and 
Immigration, Labour, External 
Affairs, Health and Welfare, the 
Unemployment Insurance Com- 


mission (National Employment 
Service) and the International 
Refugee Organization. The Com- 
mittee’s work centres on _ the 


establishment of tentative quotas 
covering the occupational groups 
to be admitted. These quotas 
are determined by labour require- 
ments in particular industries and 
occupations. Employers in indus- 
tries where labour is required 
are invited to submit applica- 
tions to the Committee, which 
carefully screens them and makes 
its recommendation. Employers 
must undertake to provide em- 
ployment for a period of one 
year at rates of wages and under 
the same working conditions as 
Canadian workers in_ similar 
occupations in the district. 


Selection Procedure 
Overseas 


The selection of workers over- 
seas is carried out by inter- 
viewing teams composed _. of 
representatives of the interested 
Departments, and, where special 
skills are concerned, representa- 
tives of the industry. In the case 
of domestic workers, women rep- 
resentatives of the Department 
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of Labour and the Iramigration 
Department are members of the 
interviewing teams. The first 
step in the selection procedure 
following receipt of an applica- 
tion for displaced persons is for 
the International Refugee Organ- 
ization to carry out a preliminary 
screening on an_ occupational 
basis. The IRO selects about two 
or three times as many people 
as required for final screening 
by the Canadian interviewing 
teams. 

Department of Labour repre- 
sentatives are responsible for the 
first screening of the prospective 
candidates presented by the IRO. 
The people selected by Labour 
Department officers are then 
screened by medical, security, and 
immigration officers. Each dis- 
placed person passed by the 
interviewing team is required to 
sign an undertaking to the 
Minister of Labour that he will 
accept employment in the indus- 
try for which he has’ been 
selected and remain in it for at 
least one year. General condi- 
tions of employment are also set 
forth in this document for the 
information of the displaced 
person. 

The Department of Labour has 
established an office in London 
to help in meeting the demand 
of employers for workers from 
the United Kingdom, and also 
to assist residents of the U.K. 
wishing to come to Canada. This 
office acts as a liaison between 
the Canadian National Employ- 
ment Service and the British 
Ministry of Labour and National 
Service. The London office also 
advises interested British citizens 
on possibilities of employment in 
various industries, occupations and 
localities. 


Transportation and 
Reception of Immigrant 
Workers 


The International Refugee 
Organization provides and pays 
for the ocean transportation of 
displaced persons. The Depart- 
ment of Labour provides trans- 
portation from the port of entry 
for those of them who are 
domestic and farm workers. The 
costs of inland transportation 
for other displaced persons are 
advanced by the employer, who 
assumes the cost if the worker 
remains in the employment for 
a one-year period. Immigrant 
workers other than _ displaced 
persons are required to pay their 
own transportation costs. 

The new immigrants are met 
at the port of entry by repre- 
sentatives of the Department of 
Labour who see that they are 
dispatched to their destinations. 
Displaced persons going to indus- 
trial employment are _ usually 
sent direct from seaboard. The 
Department also maintains two 
well equipped hostels for the 
reception of new workers. They 
are used chiefly to accommodate 
female domestic workers and 
family units which are assigned 
to individual employers from the 
hostels. 


The Department’s interest in 
these new Canadians does not 
end with their placement, but 
a follow-up is maintained, and 
employers are visited periodi- 
cally by departmental representa- 
tives. The assistance of many 
church and service organizations 
has been received, especially in 
the case of female domestic 
workers. In addition to this 
help community committees have 
also been established in practi- 
cally all areas where domestic 


help has been placed, and these 


‘committees help to deal with the 


problems of the female workers. 


Medical assistance, covering 
immigrants brought to Canada 
under the group movement plan 
has also been provided. Indigent 
immigrants who become ill during 
their first year of residence 
receive assistance. 


Arrangements have also been 


- made to facilitate the approval of 


applications by displaced persons 
who are heads of families to 
have their families join them. 
Under the terms of these arrange- 
ments, the necessity of individual 
investigation has been obviated, 
and many displaced persons have 
been united with their families. 

Since the movement began in 
1947 to the end of September 
1949, a total of 84,651 displaced 


persons have entered Canada. 
These people represent many 
different trades and skills, and 


are to be found working in all 
sectors of the economy. Many 
have undertaken agricultural 
work, and others are working in 
lumbering, textiles, mining, the 
garment industry, construction, 
domestic employment, and other 
fields. Some have possessed skills 
new or undeveloped in Canada, 
and as a result, the country has 
benefited. 

The admission of these new 
Canadians has achieved a two- 
fold purpose. A demand for 
much needed help in certain 
fields has been partially satisfied, 
and new life, new opportunities 
and restored hope have been 
granted to many thousands of 
people, who were the victims of 
circumstances over which they 
had no control. 

In addition to the Movement 
of Displaced Persons from Europe 
who have come to Canada, there 
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has also been a highly successful 
movement of Dutch agriculturists 
to Canada. This movement 
started in 1947, following an agree- 
ment between the Netherland and 
Canadian Governments, and by 
the end of September, 1949, some 
16,000 members of Dutch farm 
families had been settled in 
Canada. The ultimate objective 
of these people is to own farms 
in this country, and many have 
settled permanently on farms on 
an ownership, rental or crop- 
sharing basis. The majority of 
these immigrants have settled in 
Ontario, but a considerable 
number have gone to Quebec, the 
Prairies and Western Canada. 


The federal Government, and 
the Government of Ontario ‘have 
also co-operated in arranging for 
the transportation and employ- 
ment of persons from the United 
Kingdom who desire to come to 
Canada. The Ontario Govern- 
ment has arranged transportation 
for these people, and the National 
Employment Service has under- 
taken the task of finding jobs for 
the immigrants. 


Both of the movements described 
above differ from the Displaced 


Persons Movement in that these 
people have some capital with 
which to help establish them- 
selves in this country, and they 
have migrated to Canada for 
reasons different from those of the 
displaced persons. 

The future pattern of immigra- 
tion to Canada will depend in 
large measure on our ability to 
maintain present economic levels, 
and to develop our resources. An 
immigration program to be 
successful must be geared to the 
absorptive capacity of the coun- 
try. A well planned immigration 
program can prove of benefit to 
the country. The late Mr. 
Mackenzie King, speaking in the 
House of Commons, emphasized 
this, when he said: “A larger 
population will help to develop 
our resources. By providing a 
larger number of consumers, in 
other words a larger domestic 
market, it will reduce the present 
dependence of Canada on the 
export of primary products. The 
essential thing is that immigrants 
be selected with care, and that 
their numbers be adjusted to 
the absorptive capacity of the 
country.” 


Towards Greater Uniformity 


As a step towards securing a greater measure of uniformity in 


labour laws and improving administrative standards and enforcement, 
the Canadian Association of Administrators of Labour Legislation was 
organized in 1938. 

The members of the Association, which includes officers of the 
Federal Department of Labour and of provincial departments, boards, 
and commissions administering any labour law, meet annually to 
exchange information on such subjects as minimum wages, hours of 
work, accident prevention, labour inspection, labour statistics, employ- 
ment of women and children, apprenticeship, industrial relations, 
Canada and the ILO, ete. The last conference, the ninth, in Montreal 
on May 29-31, 1950, was attended by 44 representatives of nine prov- 
inces and 11 representatives of the Federal Department. 
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Tenth ACCL Becomes First CCL 


At a meeting described in the LABOUR GAZETTE for October, 1940, 
as the “tenth regular Convention of the All-Canadian Congress of 
Labour,” the Congress broadened its scope to include unions affiliated 
with the Canadian Committee for Industrial Organization (recently 
expelled from the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada) and 
renamed itself the Canadian Congress of Labour. 


The new labour body proceeded to adopt a constitution, which 
clearly set forth its distinctive characteristic, that of organizing the 
unorganized in accordance with the “principle of organization within 
an industry.” 


The purposes of the Canadian Congress of Labour, as stated in 
the Constitution of 1940, are as follows:— 


Section 1.—The purposes of the Congress shall be to promote 
the interests of its affiliates and generally to advance the economic 
and social welfare of the workers of Canada. 


Section 2.—It shall seek to accomplish this in the economic 
field by developing the widest and the most effective organiza- 
tion of the workers, establishing wherever necessary, Organizing 
Committees for this purpose, and assisting existing unions to 
organize the unorganized workers in their respective industries. 
It shall, at all times, promote the principle of organization within 
an industry. It shall, co-operating with its affiliates, establish 
special funds and furnish other assistance for the purpose of 
carrying out the organizing objectives of the Congress. 


Section 3.—In the legislative field the Congress shall promote 
the enactment of suitable legislative measures, Municipal, Pro- 
vincial or Federal, in furtherance of the purposes of the Congress 
and of the interests of its-affiliates. It shall exert and concentrate 
its influence in the promotion of its legislative program, or in 
opposition to any legislation contrary thereto. It shall make 
appropriate studies of legislation, and of associated matters, 
bearing upon the purpose and objects of the Congress. It shall 
take all suitable steps to inform its affiliates and their member- 
ship, and also legislators and the ‘public, with. regard to its 
legislative program. 

Section 4.—The economic and legislative policies to be 
advanced by the Congress shall be determined in accordance with 
the industrial, economic and legislative conditions from time to 
time prevailing in the Dominion of Canada. 


The following new section was added in 1946:— 


Section 5—The Canadian Congress of Labour stands 
unequivocably for equality of treatment regardless of race, creed 
or colour, and recommends to all affiliated organizations that they 
oppose discrimination on these grounds wherever it may appear. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE 

AND THE 
NATIONAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 


by Ray Brown 


Director of Public Relations 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


While as an operating program unem- 
ployment insurance in Canada has not 
yet celebrated its tenth birthday, its 
story goes back far beyond that period. 
In Canada as in Europe it had its origin 
in the trade union movement. 


An important step in building 
a social security structure for 
Canada was taken when Parlia- 
ment, in the summer of 1940, 
passed the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act. The measure had a 
peculiar significance. In it, for 
the first time, the responsibility 
of government, of industry, and of 
the individual worker in periods 
of unemployment was accepted 
and given legal status. 

The plan which Parliament out- 
lined in the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act provided for a contri- 
butory system of unemployment 
insurance. The contributing parties 
are the employer, the worker, and 
finally the Federal Government. 
Thus the interest which all three 
have in maintaining economic 
stability during periods of un- 
employment is recognized. 


The legislation went further, 
however. It placed squarely upon 
the shoulders of the Federal 
Government responsibility for 
providing an organized system of 
finding jobs for unemployed 
workers. It set up a national 
employment service recognizing 
that only in close association with 
such a service could an unemploy- 
ment insurance program be suc 
cessful. In plain words, the basic 
idea was that, first and foremost, 
an unemployed worker needs a 
job. It is very much more im- 
portant that this basic require- 
ment should be satisfied than that 
the worker draw benefit. 


It will be seen that unemploy- 
ment insurance is, from _ the 
practical viewpoint, a compara- 
tively recent thing in Canada. 
However, it would be a great 
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mistake to think of unemployment 
insurance in Canada merely in 
terms of the last decade. While 
as an actual operating program 
it has not yet celebrated its tenth 
birthday, its story goes back far 
beyond that period. To learn the 
history of unemployment insur- 
ance one must turn to records of 
one of the great labour organiza- 
tions, the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada. 


Historical Background 


It is, of course, probable that 
the idea of unemployment insur- 
ance was a subject of informal 
discussion in Canadian labour 
circles for years before it found 
its way to an executive meeting 
or a convention floor. Certain 
countries in Europe had _ been 
experimenting with varying sys- 
tems of unemployment insurance 
as early as the middle of the 
nineteenth century. It is apparent 
from the records that in Europe 
then, as in Canada later, it had 
its origin in the trade union move- 
ment. Some trade unions in 
European countries provided out- 
of-work benefits as early as the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 
Plans were voluntary, assessments 
usually low because workers were 
unable to pay large amounts, and 
consequently benefit allowances 
were frequently small and some- 
times uncertain. 

It remained for Great Britain 
to lead in adopting national com- 
pulsory unemployment insurance. 
In the year 1909 Rt. Hon. Winston 
Churchill, then President of the 
Board of Trade, announced that 
the government intended bring- 
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TLC Leadership 


Whether or not the first world 
war hastened or delayed early 
steps toward unemployment insur- 
ance in Canada, it is difficult to 
say. When, in the summer of 
1914, the Kaiser sent his legions 
goose-stepping into Belgium and 
plunged Europe into turmoil, 
Canada turned immediately from 
peaceful pursuits to war effort. 
National energy was concentrated 
on recruiting and equipping armies 
to meet an ever-growing peril. 
However, in spite of this tremen- 
dous effort, and possibly because 
of it, some men’s thoughts must 
have been directed to the future. 
In the midst of maximum employ- 
ment, some labour leaders were 
wondering what would happen 
when the guns became silent and 
the troops returned. Would the 
period of feverish activity be 
succeeded by one of depression 
and its inevitable companion, un- 


employment? Would it not be 
wise to make provision for such 
“bad times’ when _ conditions 
permitted? 


At any rate, whatever the think- 
ing, it is interesting to note that 
the first official step by a labour 
body in Canada in the direction 
of unemployment insurance was 
taken in the war years. Records 
of the Trades and Labour Congress 
state that the executive of that 
body in a report to the annual 
convention of 1916 emphasized 
the importance of setting up a 
government commission to inquire 
into industrial relations in Canada. 
The convention called upon the 
government, by resolution, to 
establish such a commission. 
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ing in a scheme of unemployment 
insurance. Two years later the 
government of Rt.-Hon. H. H. 
Asquith put through the National 


Insurance Act of 1911. It estab- 
lished unemployment insurance 
for two-and-a-half million 


workers in engineering, metal, 
shipbuilding and construction in- 
dustries. The number of workers 
covered was greater than the 
combined total of insured persons 
in all other countries at that time. 
The system established involved 
contributions by employers, em- 
ployees and the government. 
Insurance stamps representing 
joint employer-employee contri- 
butions were purchased -by the 
employer from the post office and 
placed in the employee’s book. 
The amount of the worker’s con- 
tribution was deducted from his 
wages. 

An exhaustive review of the 
developments in Great Britain, 
which culminated in the present 
social security system, is unneces- 
sary in any history of Canada’s 
unemployment insurance program. 
On the other hand unemployment 
insurance in Canada must be seen 
against the background of British 
experience. Canada was not to 
follow suit for some years to come, 
but undoubtedly men prominent 
in the Canadian labour movement 
watched with eager interest the 
progress of the British scheme and 
were stimulated by its. success. 
Indeed records of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada con- 
tain references to correspondence 
which passed between. British and 
Canadian labour leaders cliscuss- 
ing state insurance against unem- 
ployment. 


It may be said that this contains 
no mention of unemployment 
insurance. On the other hand it 
should be noted that three years 
later, when the government of 
Sir Robert Borden appointed a 
Royal Commission to inquire into 
industrial relations in Canada, 
Tom Moore, then President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, and John W. Bruce, who 
had moved the Trades and Labour 
Congress resolution of 1916, were 
chosen to represent labour on that 
body. This commission, which 
was headed by Chief Justice T. G. 
Mathers, of Manitoba, as chair- 
man, put the issue of unemploy- 
ment insurance directly before 
the government of the day in a 
formal recommendation. 


This recommendation, which is 
a part of the commission’s major- 
ity report, placed ‘unemployment 
and the fear of unemployment” 
first among the causes of unrest in 
Canada. The commission found 
the greatest unrest where most 
unemployment existed. As was 
to be expected this was in several 
of the large urban centres. 


First Recommendation 


In closing its reference to un- 
employment, the commission laid 
down the principle that: ‘Before 
the labourer can be made con- 
tented the haunting fear of unem- 
ployment must be removed from 
his mind.” It continued: 

Unemployment may arise from 
other causes than the loss of his 
job. He may be incapacitated by 
sickness, invalidity or old age. 
Very few labourers are able, out 


of their earnings, to make pro- 


vision for these contingencies. 
We recommend to your Govern- 
ment the question of making 
some provision by a system of 
State Social Insurance for those 
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who through no fault of their 
own are unable to work, whether 
the inability arises from lack of 
opportunity, sickness, invalidity 
or old age. Such insurance should 
remove the spectre of fear which 
now haunts the wage-earner and 
make him a more contented and 
better citizen. 


That this principle met with 
general approval at the time the 
commission reported would seem 
to be indicated by the fact that, in 
the autumn of the same year, a 
National Industrial Conference 
gave it unanimous endorsation. 


-This conference was attended by 


representatives of Dominion, Pro- 
vincial and Municipal Govern- 
ments, employers and employees. 
Nevertheless the commission’s re- 
commendation was not acted on 
immediately. Constitutional juris- 
diction, which was to prove disas- 
trous to the 1935 legislation of the 
Bennett Government, had ap- 
parently asserted itself. At any 
rate the question was referred to 
the provinces, which took some 
time in its consideration. Between 
1919 and 1927 no definite action 
was taken. 

Canada was, however, in com- 
mon with other countries, to pass 
through an experience which 
drove home the importance and 
urgency of adopting unemploy- 
ment insurance. In the “twenties”, 
after the commission had reported 
favourably, there was no great 
public demand for such a program. 
True there was appreciable indus- 
trial unrest—the great Winnipeg 
strike had taken place in 1919 and 
its repercussions continued—but 
the public was yet to face a major 
unemployment crisis. Then, in 
the early ‘‘thirties’, it came. 
Depression, with a capital D, took 
the country, and indeed many 
other countries, by the throat. 
Unemployment figures rose, men 
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walked the streets looking in vain 
for jobs, Dominion, Provincial and 
Municipal Governments faced 
demands for “relief”, sometimes 
referred to as “the dole’, millions 
were paid out to keep workers and 
their families alive because no 
work could be found. 


Constitutional Impasse 


Under such conditions it is not 
to be wondered at that unemploy- 
ment insurance assumed a position 
of urgency. It was something 
tangible and practical in answer 
to a need which might even be- 
come a menace. The Government 
of Prime Minister R. B. Bennett, 
in January 1935, introduced into 
Parliament Canada’s first measure 
of insurance against unemploy- 
ment, and it became law five 
months later. This measure, en- 
titled “The Employment and 
Social Insurance Act”, provided 
for establishment of a contribu- 
tory system of unemployment in- 
surance “and for other forms of 
social insurance and security’’. It 
also set up a national employment 
service. Administration was placed 
in the hands of an “Employment 
and Social Insurance Commission’. 

A discussion of the provisions 
of this Act would be fruitless in 
view of its brief and unhappy 
career. The government of the 
day had based its claim to legis- 
late in the field of social security 
on the following grounds:— 

1. That Canada signed the 
Treaty of Versailles, and related 
Treaties as an independent sig- 
natory, and thereby agreed to 
accept the obligations imposed 
upon the signatories to ‘secure 
and maintain fair and humane 
conditions of labour for men, 
women and children both in 
their own countries and in all 
countries to which their com- 
mercial and industrial relations 


extend;” and that unemploy- 
ment insurance being designed 
to protect labour falls within 
the purview of Canada’s obliga- 
tions under these treaties, and 
that this legislation therefore 
falls within federal jurisdiction 
under Section 132 of the British 
North America Act. 

2. That it is essential for the 
“peace, order and good govern- 
ment of Canada” to provide for a 
National Employment Service 
and for Insurance against Unem- 
ployment; which it is urged, 
brings the measure again within 
the competence of the federal 
power, under Section 91 of the 
same Act. 

3. That for the same reasons it 
is desirable to provide a national 
contributory fund for unemploy- 
ment benefits “for the purposes 
of maintaining on equitable 
terms interprovincial and inter- 
national trade,’—which it is 
again argued, being a matter 
directly affecting interprovincial 
and international trade and com- 
merce again brings it within fed- 
eral jurisdiction under the B.N.A. 
Act. 


This claim was contested, and 
the Supreme Court of Canada 
was asked to decide the issue. 
It ruled that the Act was ultra 
vires of the Federal Parliament, 
a decision which was upheld by 
the Privy Council in 1937. Thus 
ended the first attempt to estab- 
lish unemployment insurance in 
Canada. 


Rowell-Sirois Report 


There was, however, no stop- 
ping the movement. The Bennett 
administration was succeeded by 
that of Mackenzie King, and the 
new government turned its atten- 
tion to solving the constitutional 
problem as well as producing a 
satisfactory plan. From the 
International Labour Office the 
services of Mr. D. Christie Tait, 


an expert on unemployment in- 
surance, were secured. Mr. Tait 
spent some time in Canada and 
made a report in 1938 which 
favoured federal as against pro- 
vincial legislation. He pointed to 
the difficulty of getting nine 
provincial legislatures to enact 
laws which would be _ identical, 
and the confusion which might 
arise when amendments were 
necessary. In the same year, the 
National Employment Commis- 
sion, headed by Arthur B. Purvis, 
emphasized the advantages in- 
herent in a federal scheme. 


In the meantime the co-opera- 
tion of the provinces was sought 
with a view to amending the 
B.N.A. Act. Six of them agreed, 
but three demurred. Then came 
the report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Dominion-Provincial Rela- 
tions (the Rowell-Sirois Report) 
which declared: — 

In our public hearings repre- 
sentations from most provinces 
and from many public bodies 
supported the view that unem- 
ployment insurance should be 
within the jurisdiction of the 
Dominion Parliament. We have 
no hesitation in so recommend- 
ing. 


It will be seen that the con- 
sensus of. informed opinion 
strongly favoured a _ national 
unemployment insurance system. 
The Federal Government wanted 
to establish such a_— system. 
Finally, by June 1940, consent of 
all the provinces had _ been 
obtained, and no time was lost 
in seeking the necessary amend- 
ment to the British North America 
Act. 


Employment Service 
Corollary 


It is necessary, at this point, 
in order to get a clear perspec- 


tive, to turn back and consider 
for a minute the situation in 
respect to employment in Canada. 
As stated at the outset, an 
essential part of any adequate 
unemployment insurance program 
is an efficient employment service. 
No such program could function 
successfully unless linked with 
provision for obtaining employ- 
ment for benefit claimants when 
possible. 


Efforts to deal with employ- 
ment in a systematic manner had 
been made by certain provinces 
for very many years before unem- 
ployment insurance was placed on 
the statute books of Canada. 
They had not, however, resulted 
in any satisfactory national system 
even though in 1918 Federal and 
Provincial Governments co-oper- 
ated in dealing with employment 
problems. 

The first employment offices in 
Canada were private agencies 
which charged fees. As early as 
1856 a bureau of this type oper- 
ateaqrein = paint. John, “NB it 
would appear that the first 
agency maintained by a muni- 
cipality was the Free Municipal 


Labour Bureau, in Montreal, 
established in 1896 at the request 
of the Montreal Trades and 


Labour Council. 


The necessity for government 
action was emphasized by the 
growth in Canada’s population 
through immigration. Obviously 
immigrants could not be brought 
into Canada and left to fend for 
themselves, particularly in hard 
times. The Immigration Branch 
of what was then called the 
Department of the Interior began 
in 1906 to appoint agents to 
assist in the placement of 
domestics and farm workers, par- 
ticularly in Ontario and Quebec. 
Ontario established a number of 
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free employment agencies from 
1907 to 1912, and the Quebec 
Legislature in 1910 passed a bill 
for the establishment of employ- 
ment offices for workmen. Offices 
were opened by the Provincial 
Government in Montreal and 
Quebec City in 1911 and in 
Sherbrooke in 1912. 

As was to be expected this 
movement continued. By 1918, 
the last year of the First Great 
War, there were in existence a 
dozen provincial employment of- 
fices, nine in Ontario and three in 
Quebec. That year saw an im- 
portant development in the field 
of organized placement. 


First Employment Service 


At the 1918 session of the 
Dominion Parliament the govern- 
ment introduced a bill called the 
Employment Offices Co-ordination 
Act. This bill set aside the sum of 
$50,000 for the fiscal year 1918-19, 
$100,000 for the next year, and 
$150,000 for each succeeding fiscal 
year, for distribution among the 
provinces in proportion to their 
expenditures for the maintenance 
of employment offices. The pay- 
ments were made conditionally 
upon an agreement between the 
Federal Minister of Labour and 
the Provincial Governments. 

This Act was passed and im- 
mediately drawn to the attention 
of the Provincial Governments. 
Before the end of the year agree- 


ments between the Federal and a~ 


number of the Provincial Govern- 
ments had been signed. Follow- 
ing this a conference took place 
between employees, officials of the 
Labour Department and the prov- 
inces concerned. There were, of 
course, peculiar problems arising 
out of the war and entailing special 
provisions. For this reason certain 
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additional moneys were provided 
subsequently for the years 1918- 
19 and 1919-20. 

The first director of the em- 
ployment service for Canada 
established under the legislation 
of 1918 was Dr. Bryce M. Stewart. 
Hon. T. W. Crothers was Minister 
of Labour at the time and F. A. 
Acland was Deputy Minister. The 
headquarters of the department 
were located in a building on the 
corner of O’Connor and Queen 
Streets, which has since disap- 
peared. 


The Employment Service of 
Canada gradually extended until, 
by the end of 1930 it was operat- 
ing offices in 69 centres. A system 
of clearance which made possible 
the transfer of labour from dis- 
tricts over-supplied to those where 
shortages existed was established. 
The western clearing house was 
located in Winnipeg, while clear- 
ance activities for the eastern part 
of the country, as well as for the 
Dominion as a whole, centred at 
headquarters in Ottawa. Gradually 
the private fee-charging employ- 
ment agencies began to disappear. 
Their operation had been made 
illegal in a number of provinces 
by 1930, and in others, where they 
existed, they operated only under 
provincial licenses. 

As a.pioneer in public employ- 
ment service operation in Canada, 
the original employment service 
filled an important role. For many 
years it did provide public place- 
ment facilities. However it be- 
came obvious in the course of 
time that a suitable public em- 
ployment service in Canada would 
require more extensive facilities. 
The idea also developed that a 
national service under central con- 
trol would be in a better position 
to organize the Canadian employ- 
ment field. Consequently, up to 


the time that the Unemployment 
Insurance Act of 1940 was passed, 
the employment service, even 
though covering the Dominion, 
could hardly have been described 
as a truly national organization in 
its function. 


The above paragraphs give a 
sketchy idea of the progress Can- 
ada had made in the employment 
field up to the time of the 1940 
legislation. During that period 
there had been two changes in the 
directorship of the Employment 
Service of Canada. R.A. Rigg had 
replaced Dr. Stewart and acted as 
director for many years. Toward 
the end of the period V. C. Phelan, 
who was to become Chief Employ- 
ment Officer under the Commission 
created by the 1940 Act (and who 
was to have a large part in setting 
up the new National Employment 
Service), became Director of the 
former Employment Service of 
Canada. When the 1940 Act was 
passed, the Employment Offices 
Co-ordination Act was repealed. 


Action on New Act 


As was to be expected the draft- 
ing of Canada’s Unemployment In- 
surance Act was the work of many 
hands and brains. It has already 
been mentioned that Mr. D. 
Christie Tait, an expert of the ILO, 
came to Canada and in 1938 made 
a report to the late Hon. Norman 
McL. Rogers, then Minister of 
Labour, on a proposed unemploy- 
ment insurance bill. Also those 
working on the draft had before 
them Canada’s 1935 Act, as well as 
those of Great Britain and the 
United States. Consequently there 
was plenty of material to work 
with. 

The preliminary work was car- 
ried on largely by half a dozen 
men selected for the purpose. The 


Labour portfolio had been taken 
over by Hon. Norman McLarty, 
who had as his Deputy Minister, 
Dr. Bryce M. Stewart. The late 
Gerald H, Brown, who took an 
active part before the Parliamen- 
tary Committee which examined 
the bill, was Assistant Deputy 
Minister. Among those who 
helped to draw up the bill were 
the late Eric Stangroom, A. A. 
Heaps, a former member of Par- 
liament and student of unemploy- 
ment insurance, and J. S. Hodgson, 
all of whom were later on the 
staff of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission, and A. D. 
Watson, then Chief Actuary and 
now Consulting Actuary in the 
Federal Department of Insurance. 


Course of Legislation 


The government lost no time, 
after amendment of the B.N.A. 
Act, in introducing the bill. The 
basic legislation was introduced 
by Mr. McLarty on July 15, 1940, 
when a blanket of summer heat 
hung over Ottawa. The following 
day he moved its adoption, pre- 
dicting that, by the legislation, 
“fear will be removed to some 
extent from 4,660,000 of the Cana- 
dian people.” He pointed out that 
it had been approved in principle 
by every major labour organiza- 
tion in the country, endorsed by 
every. commission and committee 
which had considered it, and 
agreed to by the House of Com- 
mons itself. 

As was to be expected the bill 
met with general approval in the 
House. After comparatively brief 
discussion it received second read- 
ing on July 19, and was sent to a 
Special Committee of fifteen mem- 


. bers, of which Mr. McLarty was 


Chairman. This gave opportunity 
for detailed discussion and ex- 
planation by experts, and also for 
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interested organizations to make 
representations. Representatives 
of labour and management organi- 
zations were heard at length, and 
actuaries, both departmental and 
private, gave evidence. Among the 
. organizations appearing before the 
Committee were the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, Trades 
and Labour Congress, Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association, Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce, Canadian 
Congress of Labour, Canadian 
Hospital Council, Canadian Rail- 
way Association, Canadian Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization, 
Canadian Bankers’ Association, 
and the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour. On July 
26 the Minister of Labour was able 
to present a unanimous report to 
the Commons, and three days later 
the bill received third reading. 

In the Senate, first reading was 
given to the measure on July 29, 
when it went to the Banking and 
Commerce Committee of the Upper 
Chamber. After careful examina- 
tion there, it was reported, and, 
following defeat of an amendment 
moved by Senator Meighen pro- 
viding that it should become ef- 
fective on termination of the war, 
it received third reading. Royal 
Assent was given on August 7, 
1940. 


Administrative Machinery 


While a great deal of work had 
been done before the unemploy- 
ment insurance bill could be pre- 
sented to Parliament, as well as 
during the period when it was 
before the Commons and Senate 
and the committees which exam- 
ined it, it was merely a beginning. 
With legislative authority in its 
hands, the Mackenzie King gov- 
ernment of the day had to create 
the necessary machinery to carry 
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out the provisions approved by 
Parliament. First a Commission 
had to be established. It was 
necessary to obtain one Commis- 
sioner who represented organiza- 
tions of, workers and another 
nominated by employer organiza- 
tions. The Chairman, as pro- 
vided in the Act, would be 
selected by the government as 
representing the general public. 

The government’s first choice for 
the chairmanship was a man who 
had already appeared prominently 
in the sphere of Dominion-Provin- 
cial relations. Dr. Joseph Sirois 
had been associated with Hon. N. 
W. Rowell in the preparation of 
the report on Dominion-Provincial 
Relations which had contained a 
recommendation favouring a na- 
tional scheme of unemployment 
insurance. He was chosen to be 
the first Chairman of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. 

As representative of the work- 
ers, R. J. Tallon, who had been 
for many years prominent in the 
organization of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada was 
selected. Allan M. Mitchell, a 
Montreal industrialist, was nomi- 
nated by employer organizations 
and appointed to represent em- 
ployers. 

The new Commission met with 
a misfortune quite early in its 
career. Dr. Sirois had not been 
in the best of health. However, he 
attended the first meeting of the 
Commission which took place in 
the Parliament Buildings on Oc- 
tober 1, 1940. This meeting was 
also attended by the two other 
Commissioners, and the Minister, 
Hon. N. A. McLarty, was present. 
Meetings were held at weekly 
intervals and Dr. Sirois continued 
to preside for two months. He 
then found himself unable to act, 
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and eventually died leaving a Ottawa to head the Dependents’ 


vacancy in the office of Chief Com- 
missioner. 


Organization Set-up 


As the Commission was faced 
with the important task of organ- 
izing a national machine to operate 
unemployment insurance and an 
employment service it was neces- 
sary to fill the vacancy with the 
minimum of delay. <A. Mac- 
Namara, who had formerly been 
Deputy Minister of Public Works 
and Labour in the Government of 
Manitoba and who had come to 


Allowance Board, was appointed 
Acting Chief Commissioner. He 
had just previously been appointed 
associate deputy minister of labour. 
Organization then proceeded under 
the Commission. 


The Commission’s administra- 
tive organization was, of course, 


-designed to carry out the provi- 


sions of the governing Act. The 
machinery to operate a nation- 
wide system under which em- 
ployers and workers in insured 
employments contributed varying 
amounts, and which called for 
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payment of benefit in accordance 
with certain fixed rules and in 
proportion to contributions made, 
was necessarily somewhat in- 
volved. On the employment side 
negotiations for taking over pro- 
vincial offices which had been 
operating for many years had to 
be carried through. Many new 
offices were required. Regulations 
governing both insurance and em- 
ployment activities had to be 
drafted. Problems entirely new 
to Canada were encountered and 
demanded solution. 


However, the work went 
forward steadily under the Com- 
mission’s direction. For adminis- 
trative purposes, Canada was 
divided into five regions—Mari- 
time, Quebec, Ontario, Prairie and 
Pacific—with regional staffs di- 
rected by a Superintendent in each 
case. At Ottawa, a Chief Em- 
ployment Officer and a Chief In- 
surance Officer headed the two 
main branches under an Executive 
Director. Hon. Lucien Cannon, a 
judge of the Quebec Superior 
Court was appointed Umpire. In 
accordance with the provisions of 
the Act, in due course national, 
regional and local employment 
committees were established; and 
the government created an Unem- 
ployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee. The National Employ- 
ment Committee was headed by 
Tom Moore, President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress, 
while Dr. W. A. Mackintosh, of 
Queen’s University, became Chair- 
man of the Unemployment In- 
surance Advisory Committee. Dr 
Mackintosh had been a member 
of the National Employment Com- 
mission, and economic adviser to 
the Deputy Minister of Finance. 
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Act in Operation 


On Canada’s 74th birthday, July 
1, 1941, the Unemployment In- 
surance Act began to function. At 
that time there were more than 
100,000 employers registered and 
insurance books requisitioned ex- 
ceeded two and a quarter million. 
When the bill was before Com- 
mittee it had been estimated that 
its coverage would be approxi- 
mately 2,400,000, an _ estimate 
which proved reasonably correct. 

At the time the bill was under 
consideration there had been sug- 
gestions in certain quarters that 
the time was hardly appropriate 
for starting the program. Was a 
period of world conflict appro- 
priate for launching such an im- 
portant experiment in Canada? On 
the other hand it was argued that 
the very fact of war made the time 
exceptionally suitable for such a 
scheme. Maximum employment 
prevailed, every man and woman 
who could work was employed at 
good wages. What better time 
could be found for building up the 
insurance fund? 

As events turned out, the latter 
viewpoint seems to have been the 
correct one. In spite of the fact 
that the fiscal year 1941-42 was 
largely concerned with organiza- 
tion, a fund of nearly $44,000,000 
had been accumulated by the end 
of that period. More than 100 
“Employment and Claims Offices,” 
as they were then called, had been 
established across Canada, and a 
staff of 1,570 engaged. Key officials 
were trained at staff training 
schools held in Ottawa, and they, 
in turn, trained staff members in 
the regions. 

The Hon. Humphrey Mitchell 
had taken over the Labour port- 
folio from Mr. McLarty, who had 
become Secretary of State. 


National Selective Service 


A new and unexpected responsi- 
bility, and one directly attributable 
to the war was, however, to be 
assumed by the infant organiza- 
tion. On March 24, 1942, Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King an- 
nounced to an expectant House of 
Commons, a program of National 
Selective Service ‘to effect the 
orderly and efficient employment 
of the men and women of Canada 
for the varied purposes of the 
war.” The primary responsibility 
for the mobilization of Canada’s 
man and woman power under 
National Selective Service was 
placed on the shoulders of the 
Minister of Labour, while direc- 
tion of the program was given to 
a director and an associate direc- 
tor. For the former position 
Elliott M. Little, a dynamic figure 
in the pulp and paper industry 
was drafted. 

The advent of N.S.S. had a 
profound effect on the unemploy- 
ment insurance organization. On 
March 16, 1942, the post of Chief 
Commissioner had been filled by 
the appointment of Louis J. Trot- 
tier, a Montreal financier. Mr. 
MacNamara had returned to his 
post as Associate Deputy Minister 
of Labour. Toward the end of 
that year, Mr. MacNamara also 
took over the post of Director of 
National Selective Service, Mr. 
Little having resigned to resume 
his former industrial activities. At 
the time that he announced Na- 
tional Selective Service, the Prime 
Minister informed Parliament and 
the country that “the mobilization 
of industrial manpower will, in the 
main, be effected through the 
agency of the Employment Service 
of Canada’. Commission offices 
became National Selective Service 


offices, and officers of the Com- 
mission were required to admin- 
ister N.S.S. regulations. 

It was a time of emergency. 
The Commission and members of 
the staff were fully aware of the 
need for channelling men and 
women into those activities which 
would enable them to make 
maximum contribution to the 
paramount war needs. 

On September 4, 1942, Cabinet, 
with the concurrence of the 
Commission, enacted Order in 
Council P.C. 7994 “to enable the 
Minister to make more use for 
National Selective Service of the 
organization already set up under 
‘the Commission.” This order 
changed the name of the organ- 
ization, for the time being, 
to the ‘Employment Service 
and Unemployment Insurance 
Branch,” with Commissioner 
Allan M. Mitchell as Director. 
The Commission retained _ its 
supervision over operations of the 
insurance features of the Act. 


Wartime Expansion 


Due to the high level of war- 
time activity and concentration 
of workers in insured employ- 
ments, the number of employers 
and workers registered under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act was 
increasing steadily. On March 31, 
1943, a total of 3,067,169 insured 
employees were registered, while 
the number of registered em- 
ployers was over 168,000. The 
Commission, in connection with 
the National Selective Service 
program, made an inventory, in- 
volving registration according to 
skills, adaptability and avail- 
ability for work, of several groups 
which had not been previously 
registered by the Commission. 
This registration was national in 
character, and covered males in 
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groups referred to between ages 
16 and 70, and women aged 20 
to 24 inclusive. 

By the end of March, 1945, the 
National Employment Committee 
was giving general supervision to 
61 local, as well as the five 
regional committees. During 1942, 
Tom Moore, who had been Chair- 
man of this committee since its 
inception, suffered a _ paralytic 
stroke while attending a large 
meeting in Montreal. His illness 
was a serious one, making it 
quite impossible for him to carry 
on his duties, so Commissioner 
Tallon was appointed Acting 
Chairman. He was fated to con- 
tinue in this capacity for some 
years, because Mr. Moore’s illness 
proved a lingering one, eventually 
resulting in death. 


Coverage Amendments 


It is not intended in this review 
to refer at any length, or in any 
detail, to changes which have 
been made from time to time in 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 
or Regulations. On the other 
hand, it is well to note, as we 
pass along, some of the amend- 
ments which were important 
from the viewpoint of coverage. 

The Act, as originally passed, 
applied to all persons in Canada 
employed under a contract of 
service unless their employment 
was specifically excepted. Some 
of the excepted employments 
were agriculture, fishing, lumber- 
ing and logging, hunting and 
trapping, and domestic service 
other than in a club or in a 
business carried on for gain. This 
is not a complete list. At the 
outset a “ceiling” of $2,000 a year 
was fixed, and persons earning 
more than this amount were not 
ordinarily insurable. 
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In September, 1943, an amend- 
ment raising the ceiling to $2,400 
a year became effective, and 
persons paid on an hourly, daily, 
weekly or piece rate became 
insurable no matter what their 
earnings. During the following 
year, study was given to the 
possible extension of coverage to 
the lumbering and logging in- 
dustry, and the Advisory Com- 
mittee recommended ‘that, in view 
of administrative problems, such 
extension should be made grad- 
ually in areas prescribed by the 
Commission. 

During 1945 coverage was 
extended to persons employed in 
transportation by air, and also 
to employment as a professional 
nurse other than a private duty 
nurse. A preliminary report was 
completed on problems connected 
with extension of coverage to 
employment in transportation by 
water, and on October 1, 1946, 
this became insurable. An Order 
in Council had been passed in 
the previous year extending 
coverage to employment in lum- 
bering and logging but leaving 
it to the Commission to prescribe 
those areas in which it would 
apply. It became applicable in 
British Columbia at the beginning 
of August, 1946. 

The year 1945 saw another 
change in the Commission per- 
sonnel. Commissioner Allan M. 
Mitchell, who had given a great 
deal of time and energy to his 
post during a period of tre- 
mendous pressure, became ill and 
resigned at the end of July. 
His first five-year term would 
have expired on September 23, 
1945. Mr. Tallon’s term was 
renewed for another five years, 
and for some little time he and 


the Chief Commissioner, Louis J. 
Trottier, carried on. 

At the end of the fiscal year, 
the Order in Council enabling 
the Minister to use the Commis- 
sion organization for National 
Selective Service administration 
ceased to be effective. 
of the Commission were, there- 
fore, automatically restored. 


Peace Responsibilities 


With the cancellation of National 
Selective Service regulations, em- 
ployment offices across Canada 
were in a position to resume the 
functions for which they had 
originally been designed. National 
Selective Service offices had, of 
course, demonstrated the fact that 
they could perform a most valu- 
able function in a period of 
emergency. They were yet to 
establish themselves firmly as 
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part of the essential peace-time 
machinery for dealing with the 
employment needs of the Cana- 
dian people. 

It was not long, however, before 
Canada’s National Employment 
Service began to assume a posi- 
tion of importance in its par- 
ticular field. The fact that it 


* operated offices under one central- 


ized control in every part of the 
country was a most important 
factor in its success. Already 
reference has been made to the 
development of a limited system 
of clearance under the old 
Dominion-Provincial Employment 
Service started in 1918. The 
clearance system was. greatly 
expanded with the consequence 
that the employer in need of 
workers found that he could, if 
necessary, through the National 
Employment Service, cover the 


An unexpected responsibility was assumed by the infant National Employment 
Service in 1942, when the local offices were used for the mobilization of indus- 


trial manpower under the National Selective Service program. 


Below: Farm, 


factory and office workers are interviewed by a Selective Service official. 


entire country in his search for 
suitable employees. Similarly, 
the unemployed worker had the 
entire national field at his dis- 
posal if unable to locate work in 
his own locality. 

Only a national system could 
provide for such a _ method. 
Under the clearance system an 


employer’s order was first given. 


every attention in the local office 
concerned. If it could not be 
filled in the locality, and the 
employer desired wider circu- 
lation of the order, it could be 
cleared through the entire region. 
If still wider service was neces- 
sary, national clearance could he 
adopted. 


Job Specialization 


The National Employment Ser- 
vice also proceeded to develop 
certain branches of particular 
value to persons requiring special- 
ized attention in order to obtain 
suitable employment. Prominent 
among these was what is known 
as the special placements division. 
Here the individual with physical 
or mental handicaps received 
specialized treatment by officers 
trained for the purpose. Boys 
and girls leaving school and taking 


their first steps into the world of - 


work found here counselling and 
guidance to assist them in proper 
selection of the occupation most 
suited to their abilities. In this 
field of vocational guidance the 
special placements division co- 
operates closely with schools and 
other institutions interested in 
' the development of youth and in 
its successful establishment in 
employment. In certain of the 
large cities vocational guidance 
councils were formed for the 
specific purpose of co--operating 
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with the National Employment 
Service in the work for young 
people. 


The special placements division 
also performed an important duty 
for workers in the upper age 
brackets. One of the difficulties 
encountered arose from the fact 
that a. number of employers 
preferred to engage only young 
workers. While it was obvious 
that this policy was short-sighted 
inasmuch as it ignored the valu- 
able experience of the older man 
or woman, it constituted a 
challenge to the National Employ- 
ment Service. Consequently the 
special placements division made 
a particular effort along the lines 
of counselling these older workers, 
re-establishing their morale if it 
had suffered from lack of employ- 
ment, and generally using all its 
resources in order to see that they 
obtained the types of employ- 
ment suitable. 


Placing the Displaced 


As an aftermath of the war 
Canada was faced with the 
opportunity, and the obligation, 
of assisting many of those who 
had suffered loss of home and 
employment as a result of the 
struggle. Many of these persons 
were in displaced persons’ camps 
in Europe.e The Government of 
Canada decided to welcome a 
proportion of them to Canadian 
soil provided that they could 
measure up to the standards 
required and were willing to 
accept the types of employment 
available. 


The National Employment 
Service was keenly interested and 
very active in this movement of 
displaced persons. Obviously the 
transfer and successful placement 
of a large number of persons, 


many of them quite unfamiliar 
with the English and French 
languages, involved a series of 
problems. However, these were 
solved as time went on and it 
is now apparent that the move- 
ment of displaced persons has 
been a great success. Approxi- 
mately 40,000 of them have been 
admitted to Canada and placed 
in employment, and indications 
are that the vast majority will 
become good Canadian citizens. 
Employments in which these male 
displaced persons undertook to 
engage were farming, mining, 
lumbering and similar activities. 
The women brought over were 
largely placed in domestic service 
or in hospitals. 


Servicing a Nation 


activities of the 
National Employment Service 
also included extensive move- 
ment of Canadians from one part 
of Canada to another. In a 
country of great area like Canada, 
where climatic conditions vary, 
it is sometimes necessary to move 
large numbers of workers from 
one section of the country to 
another in order to_ harvest 
various crops. An obvious example 
of this is the movement of 
harvest workers from eastern 
Canada to the western grain 
fields. However, the National 
Employment Service has devel- 
oped this markedly. Not only 
were workers moved from east 
to west, but when necessary they 
were transferred from one region 
to another in order that crops 
might be saved. The National 
Employment Service took charge 
of the movement of berry pickers, 
workers to save _ the _ potato 
harvest in the Maritime Prov- 
inces, workers on_ sugar-beet 
plantations and workers in the 
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tobacco fields. All these products 
require additional labour at cer- 
tain periods, and the National 
Employment Service is in a 
position to see that it is supplied. 
The movement was sometimes 
international in its scope, because 
Canada supplied potato pickers 
to the State of Maine, and 
tobacco workers came to work 
in Canada’s fields from south of 
the line. 


Additional changes took place 
in the Commission during the 
fiscal year which ended March 31, 
1947. On September 30, 1946, 
Mr. Trottier resigned to accept 
a post with the Provincial Bank 
of Canada. The vacancy created 
was filled with the appointment 
of Colonel J. G. Bisson, O.B.E., 
for a ten-year term. 

G. W. Ritchie, of Toronto, had 
previously been appointed em- 
ployer representative on the 
Commission filling the post 
vacated by the resignation of Mr. 
Mitchell. His health was not 
good, however, and early in 1947, 
C. A. L. Murchison, K.C., was 
appointed temporarily while Mr. 
Ritchie took leave of absence for 
six months. As events turned 
out, Mr. Ritchie did not return 
to the Commission and Mr. 
Murchison was appointed for a 
five-year term. 


During the summer of 1947, the 
post of Chairman of the National 
Employment Committee, which 
was temporarily filled by Com- 
missioner Tallon during the 
period of Tom Moore’s illness, 
and during the period following 
his death, was filled by the 
appointment of Judge W. J. Lindal, 
of Winnipeg, for a term of three 
years. Local Employment Com- 
mittees scattered across Canada 
now numbered 67, the Commis- 
sion pursuing a policy of estab- 
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lishing them in communities 
indicating a desire for such a 
committee, where local offices 
were operating. 


Early in 1949 Judge Cannon, 
the first Umpire under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, resigned 
on account of illness. During his 
term of office he had given 438 
decisions. He was succeeded by 
Mr. Justice Alfred Savard, also 
a Judge of the Superior Court of 
the Province of Quebec, who was 
appointed Umpire on April 12, 
1949. Judge Cannon died in 
Quebec on February 14, 1950. 


Insurability Extended 


As already mentioned, the earn- 
ings’ limit for insurability origin- 
ally fixed at $2,000 had been 
raised to $2,400 in 1943 to keep 
pace with rising wartime earn- 
ings. By 1947 the wage index 
showed a further marked increase, 
and in January 1948 the ceiling 
for salaried employees was raised 
to $3,120 a year. Coverage was 
extended to employment in steve- 
doring, an employment which 
had been excluded by the 1940 
Act because of the administrative 
problems involved. 


It will be appreciated that the 
unemployment insurance program 
had, from the outset, encoun- 
tered no serious unemployment 
situation. With operations begin- 
ning in 1941, when war needs 
were paramount and every man 
and woman who could work was 
in demand, the unemployment 
insurance fund grew _ rapidly. 
Gloomy prognostications in respect 
to depressed conditions during 
post-war years failed to mater- 
ialize. A great demand (for 
commodities, which it had been 
difficult, if not impossible, to 
satisfy during the war, now had 
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to be met. The wheels of in- 
dustry were kept humming in 
order to satisfy this demand. 


Thus, it is not surprising, that 
in less than a decade, the unem- 
ployment insurance fund has 
grown to considerable size. Its 
balance at the end of March, 
1947, was $372,878,625. In the 
following 12-month period it had 


grown to $447,734,939. By the 
end of March, 1949, it had 
crossed the half-billion mark, 


amounting to $529,535,437. At 
that date the total insured popu- 
lation was estimated at approxi- 


mately 2,447,000 out of an 
estimated labour force of 
4,964,000. 


At the session of Parliament 
which opened in February, 1950, 
a bill amending the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act was intro- 
duced. It was pointed out, when 
the measure came before Parlia- 
ment that, in view of climatic 
conditions in Canada, seasonal 
unemployment was part of our 
employment pattern. The extra- 
ordinary employment situation 
throughout the war years and 
also during the post-war period 


had obscured, in appreciable 
degree, the fact of seasonal 
unemployment. It was now 


emerging again, and the govern- 
ment had made up its mind to 
change the unemployment insur- 
ance program so as to make 
provision for normal winter 
seasonal unemployment. 


Supplementary Benefits 


Payment of supplementary 
benefits betwen February 28 and 
April 15, 1950, to unemployed 
insured persons who were eligible 
was provided for in the amending 
bill. The rate of payment was 
approximately 80 per cent of the 


ordinary rate, and benefit was 
payable to persons in four classes. 
It was provided that in 1951 and 
each subsequent year, benefit 
would be paid only between 
January 1 and March 31. 

Provision was made for financ- 
ing the payment of supplementary 
benefit by increasing the daily 
contribution rates of employers 
and employees by one cent per 
day each. To this would be 
added the government contribu- 
tion of one-fifth of the combined 
employer-employee contributions. 
These amounts would be paid 
into the insurance fund. 


It was also provided that the 
government would pay into the 
fund the amount of supple- 
mentary benefits paid out to 
unemployed persons in classes 
three and four. These were the 
groups who had not had time to 
make the necessary number of 
insurance contributions to qualify. 
It was estimated that the financial 
provision thus made would be 
sufficient to provide for supple- 
mentary benefit payments. Never- 
theless, in order to safeguard the 
insurance fund, it was guaranteed 
by the government against any 
loss sustained in payment of 
benefits up to March 31, 1952. 


It was indicated in the House 
of Commons while the bill was 
under discussion that the number 
of individuals benefiting would 
be approximately 100,000. 


The payment of supplementary 
benefit from the unemployment 
insurance fund was an interest- 
ing development in the history 
of the program in Canada. It 
was not the only amendment 
which the session of 1950 pro- 
duced. Another amendment pro- 
vided for increasing the insurable 
limit for salaried employees from 
$3,120 to $4,800 a year. This 


was the greatest increase that 
had been made in the ‘“ceiling”’ 


which, as already stated, was 
fixed at $2,000 in the original 
legislation. A new contribution 


class in line with the raising of 
the ceiling was created, and the 
number of classes was reduced 
from nine to seven. 


Early in 1950 it was decided 
to make lumbering and logging 
insurable all over Canada. It 
had previously become an insur- 
able employment in British 
Columbia, but administrative 
difficulties interfered with its in- 
clusion in the other provinces. 
These difficulties were overcome 
to an extent which permitted the 
Commission to include it in the 
insurable employments. 


It will, of course, be appre- 
ciated that the bringing in of 
Newfoundland inevitably meant 
an expansion of unemployment 
insurance and the National 
Employment Service so as_ to 
serve the inhabitants of the new 
province. Newfoundland became 
part of the Maritime Region for 
administrative purposes and the 
name of that region was changed 
to the Atlantic Region. The 
establishment of offices and the 
provision of staff, etc., for start- 
ing them in operation was accom- 
plished without serious. difficulty, 
and by the beginning of 1950 the 
service in Newfoundland was 
running smoothly. 

Unemployment insurance has 
been in operation throughout 
Canada for less than 10 years. 
During that comparatively brief 
period the program has demon- 
strated its value both in times of 
war and peace. It has yet to 
encounter a major depression. It 
is hoped that such a condition 
will never develop. However, no 
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matter what the future has in 
store, there is some satisfaction in 
the consciousness that the Cana- 
dian people have made some 
provision, by. their own effort, 
for unfavourable conditions of 
employment which may arise from 
time to time. There is also a 


sense of achievement in the 
realization that across Canada has 
been established an efficient and 
active organization with the sole 
purpose of utilizing all employ- 
ment opportunities as they exist 
for the benefit of the people of 
Canada. 


When a Canadian Labour Delegate 
was Dismayed by Revolutionary Principles 
of an Early International Body 


To a meeting of 
the International Federation of 
Trade Unions, held in London, 
England, in November 1921, the 
Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada sent Mr. J. H. Halford, 
as Canadian delegate. 

Mr. Halford listened to the 
debates for a while, but when a 
resolution was moved “to impress 
on the working classes the neces- 
sity for international mass action 
in the assault on reaction, etc.,” 
he had had enough. Rising to 
his feet, the Canadian delegate 
told the Federation that it 
appeared to him to be a frankly 
revolutionary organization which 
was attempting to achieve polit- 
ical aims altogether at variance 
with the Canadian viewpoint. He 
said he had perused carefully the 
various resolutions to be brought 
before the Congress and was 
dismayed to find that each con- 
tained some distinctly revolu- 
tionary principle to which he 
could not commit the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, and 
he felt he must vote against them 
all. 

In the event, however, Mr. 
Halford decided to support at 
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least one resolution, which hurled 
defiance at the ‘‘Moscow Inter- 
nationale’ which had threatened 
to destroy the Federation. 

According to the LABOUR 
GAZETTE (January, 1921), three 
distinct. schools of trade union 
thought were represented in the 
Congress: the Left Group, com- 
prising Italy, Norway, Sweden 
and Switzerland, were commun- 
istic trade unionists; Great Britain, 
France, Germany and _ other 
European countries were repre- 
sented by centre socialist trade 
unionists, while on the right, 
J. H. Halford; the Canadian 
delegate, declared himself on 
every occasion to be simply a 
trade unionist without any polit- 
ical label. 

At its Annual Convention the 
following year, the Trades and 
Labour Congress nevertheless 
voted to continue its affiliation 
with the International Federa- 
tion, noting that the Federation 
had rendered ‘“‘valuable assistance 
in exposing the policies of the 
Third Internationale of Moscow 
and in pointing out the danger 
to trade unions of accepting the 
policies of the Moscow body.” 
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Fair Wages Policy and 
Prevailing Rates: During 
the First Half Century 


by H. S. Johnstone 


Head of Fair Wages Section, Department of Labour 


The Government of Canada first 
adopted a Fair Wages Policy in 
1900 and the ensuing fifty years 
have shown a gradual development 
of this policy. 

In 1897 Sir William Mulock, then 
Postmaster General, appointed 
Mr. W. L. Mackenzie King to in- 
vestigate the conditions under 
which supplies for the Dominion 
Government were manufactured. 
As a result of Mr. King’s report Sir 
William gave notice on March 12, 
1900, of the following Resolution in 
the House of Commons: 

That it be Resolved, that all 
Government contracts should 
contain such conditions as will 
prevent abuses which may arise 
from the sub-letting of such con- 
tracts, and that every effort 
should be made to secure the 
payment of such wages as are 
generally accepted as current in 


each trade for competent work- 


men in the district where the 
work is carried out, and that 
this House cordially concurs in 
such policy, and deems it the 
duty of the Government to take 
immediate steps to give effect 
thereto. 

It is hereby declared that the 
work to which the foregoing 


policy shall apply includes not 
only work undertaken by the 
Government itself, but also all 
work aided by grant of Dominion 
public funds. 


On July 17, 1900, this Resolu- 
tion, with the addition of the fol- 
lowing clause, received the formal 
assent of the House of Commons: 

That it is not expedient to mix 
with this proposal the salaries of 
those employed in the public 
departments of the government. 


The first steps to implement the 
Resolution were taken in the De- 
partment of Public Works in 1901. 
In the following year the policy 
was applied in the Post Office De- 
partment in connection with the 
purchase of postmen’s uniforms. 

In the early years the adminis- 
tration of the Fair Wages Policy 
was carried out generally in ac- 
cordance with the following. pro- 
cedure: 

1. The preparation of schedules of 
current rates for insertion into 
contracts. 

2. The investigation of complaints 
alleging the payment by con- 
tractors of a wage less than that 
fixed in the schedule, or the 
non-compliance by the contrac- 
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tors with other conditions in 
regard to sub-letting, hours of 
labour, piecework and actual 
surroundings in which the work 
was performed. 

3. The answering of inquiries con- 
cerning the nature of the condi- 
tions under which public work 
was required to be performed 
in the various localities. 


On August 30, 1907, an Order 
in Council was passed adding to 
the original resolution of 1900 the 
following two clauses: 

1. The contractor shall post in a 
conspicuous place on the public 
works under construction the 
schedule of wages inserted in 
their. contracts for the pro- 
tection of the workmen em- 
ployed. 

2. The contractors shall keep a 
record of payments made to the 
workmen in their employ, the 
books or documents containing 
such record shall be open for 
inspection by Fair Wage Officers 
of the Government, at any time 
it may be expedient to the Min- 
ister of Labour to have the same 
inspected. 


In the succeeding years the Fair 
Wages Policy was observed more 
widely as government services ex- 
panded. The Fair Wages Clause 
was used by the various depart- 
ments of government and agencies 
on construction contracts and on 
contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment, but its actual wording 
differed greatly from department 
to department. The Government 
came to the conclusion that it 
was desirable that the labour 
provisions in question should be 
made as nearly uniform as 
possible in terms and adminis- 
tration. Therefore, in 1922, the 
entire Fair Wages Policy was 
embodied in Order in Council, P.C. 
1206 of June 7, 1922. This Order 
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in Council divided government 
contracts into two classes, namely: 
“A” contracts, ‘relating to all 
manner of government construc- 
tion work including work done 
by other agencies but supported 
by subsidies, advances, loans or 
guarantees from the Dominion; 
and 
“B” contracts, which covered 
the manufacture and supply of 
all manner of fittings and equip- 
ment. 


The general principles for the 
determination of wages and hours 
under P.C. 1206 were the same as 
those set forth in the original fair 
wages Resolution of 1900 and the 
two additions to this Resolution 
made in 1907. In addition, the 
Order in Council provided that, if 
there were no current rates ascer- 
tainable in the district, then fair 
and reasonable rates were to be 
paid. 

Hours were to be fixed in ac- 
cordance with the custom of the 
trade in the district and, if there 
were no such custom, then they 
were to be fair and reasonable 
hours. Wages and hours as defined 
in the Order meant the standard 
rates of wages and hours of labour 
as established by collective agree- 
ment between employers and 
workmen in the district from 
which the labour required is 
drawn, or the rates and hours ac- 
tually prevailing, although not 
necessarily established by collec- 
tive agreements. 

Both “A” and ‘B” conditions 
stipulated that all workers must be 
residents of Canada unless the 
Minister of the Department con- 
cerned permitted other than Cana- 
dian labour to be used. 

On both “A” and ‘B” contracts 
a procedure was established for 
the payment of wage claims. If 
proof satisfactory to the Minister 


was furnished that improper wages 
were paid, the Minister might pay 
such wages out of the moneys 
owing by the Government to the 
contractor. 


Order in Council P.C. 605 of 
April 9, 1924, gave to the Minister 
of Labour, under special cir- 
cumstances, authority to determine 
current or fair and reasonable 
overtime wage rates and the 
proper classification of any work 
for the purpose of determining 
wages and hours. The Order in 
Council provided that such author- 
ity should not be exercised in 
respect of any employees covered 
by a collective agreement fixing 
wage rates, hours, and other con- 
ditions of labour. 


In 1930 the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada made repre- 
sentations to the Government 
arguing that the existing fair 
_ wages regulations were insufficient 
to give the workers the protection 
they needed, and that develop- 
ments in respect of Government- 
owned railways and hotels had 
introduced new factors into the 
situation and added to the dif- 
ficulties of properly administering 
the fair wages regulations. It was 
argued that the existing regula- 
tions could only be applied where 
they were made a part of the 
contract, and that where failure 
to make such provision occurred, 
the worker had no protection and 
no legal recourse to enforce its 
claim. The Congress contended 
that statutory enactment of fair 
wages regulations would correct 
this situation. 

In the same year Parliament 
passed the Fair Wages and Eight- 
Hour Day Act, 1930, which gave 
statutory effect to the Fair Wages 
Policy contained in the Orders in 
Council described above. The Act 
provided that the 8-hour day 


should apply to all government 
work whether carried out by con- 
tractors or by the Government 
itself. The Act did not apply to 
persons employed in the manu- 
facture of materials, supplies or 
equipment for use on construction 


- work where such manufacture was 


carried on in any plant or factory 
established for the purpose of the 
work contemplated. 


In December 1934, P. C. 3271 
was passed, following the report 
of the Royal Commission on price 
spreads, substituting new. ‘B” 
Conditions for those then in effect. 
The Order in Council stipulated 
that wage rates for male workers 
18 years of age and over should 
not be less than 30 cents per hour 
and that rates for female workers 
should not be less than 20 cents 
per hour. It also provided that all 
persons under 18 years of age 
should be entitled to rates of 
wages not less than those provided 
for women and girls in the mini- 
mum wage scale of the Province 
in which the work was pérformed, 
and that where the provincial 
minimum laws required payment 
of higher wages than those set out 
in the Order, such higher wages 
should apply. 


In 1935 a new Statute was 
passed repealing the Fair Wages 
and Eight-Hour Day Act, 1930. 
This Statute, known as the Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 
1935, re-enacted certain sections: 
of the 1930 Legislation and added 
others to give further effect to 
the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on price spreads. 

It applied to all contracts made 
with the Government for construc- 
tion, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition of any work; and applied 
also to such works that are 
aided by government loan, subsidy, 
advance or guarantee. The hours 
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of work were limited to 8 per day 
and to 44 per week. 

By 1941 there was a definite 
increase in prices and wage rates, 
occasioned largely by the expand- 
ing war economy. Order in Council 
P.C. 3884 of May 30, 1941, passed 
under the authority of the War 
Measures Act, amended the “B” 
Conditions by raising the mini- 
mum rates in the schedule to 35 
cents and 25 cents for male and 
female workers respectively, 18 
years of age and over. 

The large number of Dominion 
Government contracts issued in 
connection with wartime supplies 
made it necessary in the early 
years of the war to secure some 
assistance from the provinces in 
the inspection and enforcement of 
labour conditions. The provincial 
Departments of Labour agreed to 
co-operate and on July 22, 1941, 
Order in Council P.C. 5522 was 
passed, authorizing the Minister 
of Labour to appoint any provin- 
cial officer or any other person 
authorized to inspect labour con- 
ditions pursuant to the law of any 
Province, as his duly authorized 
representative for the enforcement 
of fair wages and labour conditions 
on Dominion Government con- 
tracts. 

Under Order in Council P.C. 
3884, referred to above, only those 
employees of a contractor who 
were actually employed on gov- 
ernment work were affected by 
the established minimum rates. 
This Order in Council was revoked 
October 4, 1941, by Order in 
Council P.C. 7679 which provided 
that all employees of a govern- 
ment contractor, whether em- 
ployed on government work or 
not, must receive the minimum 
rate of 35 cents and 25 cents per 
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hour for male and female workers 
respectively, 18 years of age and 
over. 

The rise in prices and wages in 
the early years of the war and the 
necessity of fully organizing the 
economy for the effective prosecu- 
tion of the war prompted the 
Government to institute price and 
wage control. 

Orders in Council were passed 
which stabilized all wage rates 
and prevented further wage in- 
creases except on approval by the 
National War Labour Board or 
one of the nine Regional War 
Labour Boards. The National War 
Labour Board was also given the 
responsibility of administering the 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
Act, 1935, and Order in Council 
P.C. 7679. 

This wage stabilization legisla- 
tion was amended by Order in 
Council P.C. 9384 of December 9, 
1943, which removed the fair 
wages legislation from the juris- 
diction of the National War 
Labour Board. The Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour then became 
responsible for the administration 
of the Fair Wages Policy. 

In 1949 the Fair Wages Policy 
Order in Council was amended 
bya) Order in Council, P-Catad2 
which made ‘‘A” Conditions sub- 
ject to the Fair Wages and Hours 
of Labour Act, 1935, and amended 
the “B” Conditions by removing 
therefrom the schedule of mini- 
mum rates. 

Later in 1949 all Fair Wage 
Orders in Council and amend- 
ments were consolidated in Order 
inveCouncily BGS 5A eee) Duss 
the close of the first fifty years of 
the operation of the Fair Wages 
Policy, the Fair Wages Legislation 


comprises the last named Order 
in Council and the Fair Wages and 
Hours of Labour Act, 1935. 


Prevailing Rates 
Employees 


Today in Canada there are 
about 30,000 employees of the 
Government of Canada who are 
known as Prevailing Rates Em- 
ployees. They are employed at 
various military and other estab- 
lishments across the country, in 
dockyards, in workshops, on 
canals, in parks, and on all govern- 
ment vessels. The designation of 
this particular class of workers, 
and the manner in which their 
rates of pay have been established, 
is an instance of legislation and 
procedure worked out to suit the 
needs and circumstances of the 
changing pattern of government 
activity over the years. 

In 1918 an amendment to the 
Civil Service Act provided that 
“In any case where the Commis- 
sion decides that it is not practic- 
able nor in the public interest to 
apply this Act to any position or 
positions, the Commission may, 
with the approval of the Gov- 
ernor in Council, exclude such 
position or positions in whole or 
in part from the operation of the 
Act, and make such regulations 
as are deemed advisable, prescrib- 
ing how such position or positions 
are to be dealt with’. 

In 1922, pursuant to Order in 
PouncilesC., 1053, the —-Civil 
Service Commission exempted 
from the operation of the Civil 
Service Act several classes of 
positions, including many trades, 
semi-skilled and unskilled labour 
and domestic service workers. The 
selection of these employees and 
the determination of their rates of 
pay were left entirely with the 


employing department, with the 
stipulation that rates of pay were 
not to exceed civil service rates. 

The Department of Labour was 
first brought into the picture in 
1923 when Order in Council P.C. 
1595 required that employees 
who were exempt from the opera- 
tion of the Civil Service Act and 
who were employed by the 
Department of National Defence 
on construction, maintenance and 
repair work, should be paid rates 
prescribed in schedules prepared 
by the Department of Labour for 
the Department of National De- 
fence. In succeeding years, the 
Department of Labour undertook 
a similar function in respect of 
other government departments 
employing prevailing rates em- 
ployees. 

A departure from this procedure 
occurred in the early years of the 
war when both the Treasury 
Board and the National War 
Labour Board began to play a 
part in the administration of 
prevailing rates legislation. Order 
in Council P.C. 22/4627 of June 1, 
1942, required that all changes in 
the rates of pay of prevailing rates 
employees should be ‘approved 
only when concurred in by 
Treasury Board on the recom- 
mendation of the National War 
Labour Board. This function was 
transferred to the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Department 
on January 1, 1944. 

A further change in this proce- 
dure was effected in 1944 by Order 
ine “Council, PC}? 93374 >"awhich 
provided that prevailing rates 
employees should be paid wage 
rates established by the Governor 
in Council on the recommendation 
of the Minister of the department 
concerned, concurred in by the 
Department of Labour, and ap- 
proved by Treasury Board. 
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Although the methods of deter- 
mination of the rates of pay of 
prevailing rates employees had 
become established on a standard 
basis by the legislation previously 
described in this article, never- 
theless over the years consider- 
able diversity from department 
to department developed with 
respect to their conditions of 
employment. In some departments 
prevailing rates employees were 
granted no vacation leave with 
pay and were paid no overtime; 
in other departments they were 
given vacation leave authorized 
by Orders in Council already 
passed; in still other departments 
they were given more generous 
vacation leave with pay and statu- 
tory holidays with pay, some- 
times up to the maximum enjoyed 
by regular civil servants. Many 
prevailing rates employees were 
paid overtime rates. 

In 1948, a special committee 
was set up by Treasury Board 
to study the subject of conditions 
of employment of prevailing rates 
employees. 

Following consideration of the 
report and recommendations of 


this committee, Order in Council 
P.C. 4840 of September 20, 1949, 
was passed establishing the Pre- 
vailing Rates Employees General 
Regulations. These Regulations 
provided more generous vacations 
with pay than were previously in 
effect, granted certain statutory 
holidays with pay and made provi- 
sion for special overtime rates 
beyond forty-eight hours. per 
week. Certain minor revisions to 
these regulations were effected by 
Order. in, Councily P:Cy 619 0Rsor 
December 6, 1949. [ 

The procedure involved in the 
application of prevailing rates 
legislation at the present time, 
therefore, is that the rates of pay 
of prevailing rates employees are 
first requested by the employing 
department, recommended by 
the Department of Labour and 
approved by ‘Treasury Board; 
while other working conditions, 
such as vacations with pay, statu- 
tory holidays with pay, and over- 
time are governed by the Prevail- 
ing Rates Employees General 
Regulations which are admin- 
istered by the employing depart- 
ment and Treasury Board. 


A Note on the Preparation of the Fiftieth Anniversary Issue 


The Lasour GazeTTE has departed in this Anniversary Issue from its 
customary practice by giving “by-lines” to the authors of the various special 


articles. 


The following additional acknowledgements should be made:— 
In addition to his duties as editor of the French edition, Mr. C. A. 
St-Arnaud, has been largely responsible for planning the lay-out and art- 


work, including the cover design. 


In addition to those members of the editorial staff whose duties included 
the preparation of particular articles, Miss Kathleen Whitehurst, Mrs. F. H. 
Glen, Miss D. M. Hurd, Mrs. A. Lyons and Miss M. A. Huot have contributed 
materially to the compilation of the issue. 

The Winnipeg Free Press, the Hamilton Spectator, the Windsor Star 
and the Kingston Whig-Standard have kindly permitted the use of photo- 


graphs and historical data. 


Other photographs are the work of the National Film Board, which 
also designed the various charts and pictographs. 

Finally the LaBour GAZETTE wishes to acknowledge the ready assistance 
of Mr. Edmond Cloutier, King’s Printer, and his staff in facilitating the 


publication of this issue. 
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